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INTRODUCTION 


1 So ends nnotliei census of Baluchistan — nominally the third in the a regular 
senes, vet the first to come home to every family m the length and breadth of 
the coiintry Not that Baluchistan is even now qualified to take its place 
among tho ordered ranks of censused provinces of India The latest joined 
recruit m the Indian Empire, it still has the awkwaid squad almost entnoly to 
itself A synchronous census, a census conducted on the precise lines of 
the standard schedule of India — these are still impracticable outside tho few 
alien settlements dotted up and down tho country And the reasons lio on the 
surface "With but a dozen British officers and a proportionately small numbei 
of native officials to rule oici this huge and mountainous area, a synchronous 
census is clearly a physical impossibility Yet only half the difficulties have 
been stated People the mountains nitli frontier tribesmen cleaving to the 
turbulent traditions of then forefathers, still broken in but imperfectly to the 
mysterious ways of Bntish ink, suspicious of ei crj symptom of innovation and 
reform, jealous to the verge of fanaticism of any enquiries touching then 
womenfolk — and an attempt to foist upon them in these eaily days of oui 
administration a census framed on the searclungly inquisitive lines of the Indian 
schedule would not merely be foredoomed to failuro, it w ould he a political blundci 

2 And so, at first sight, we seem to have made little advanco in our Tio comma or im. 
general methods of enumeration since the first census of 1891 Of that census 

there is, unfortunately enough, little to tell, for the very simple reason that 
nothing was left on written record except the bare facts that the operations 
extended over 20,508 square miles and that 171,752 souls were enumerated, 
with a feu meagre details regarding tho composition of the area and the 
distribution of the population How the census was taken, has to be pieced 
together with the help of living memory from a feu contemporary references m 
official documents. It appears that Quetta itself and three other garrison 
towns, together with tho line of railuay, neie subjected to a synchronous but 
sketchy census, uhile the indigenous tribesmen were numbered on rough-and- 
ready methods But the operations, such as they were — even m the Quetta Can- 
tonment males and females were not distinguished — were confined to a very small 
part of the province The Kalat and Las Bela states weie loft discreetly alone, 
and a census of Baluchistan which ignores the existence of tho Brahui country 
ib obviously shorn of most of its interest. 

3 The records of the second census of the country, on the other hand, are 11110 comma or mol 
complete The scheme of operations was somewhat complicated civil head- 
quarters,. garrison towns and railway limits were censused by regulai methods , 

the tribesmen in the districts were enumerated non-synchronously on a simple 
family schedule , the population of tho native states was estimated still more 
roughly on a tribal basis Tho operations covered an aiea of 82,950 square 
miles, and yielded a population of 810,746 souls all told 51,688 square miles 
were left absolutely untouched The results wore admittedly rough tho esti- 
mated population, more especially m Jhalawan, was generally felt to he pitched 

too high , even in tho district areas none hut the barest details weie recorded, 

and of the entries contained m tho standard schedule those regarding age, 
marriage, subsidiary occupation, means of subsistence of dependants, birthplace, 
language, literacy, knowledge of English, and infirmities, were omitted alto- 
gether But the census was a notable achievement for all that, and not the least 
notable feature of it was Mr Hughes Bullor’s masterly report Without the 
pioneer work dono at tho last census, the advanco made at the census now 
concluded would have been impossible And if I am able to go beyond 
Mr Hughes Bullor’s conclusions, this is only because, standing on his shoulders, 

I am able to take a wider view of what before his time was in many ways 
an unknown land. 

4 As before, the census of municipalities, cantonments, railway limits and Tnoooimuonen. 
otter settlements of aliens was taken on the census night (the night of the 10th 

March 1911) on the standard schedule Nothing m this enumeration— and 
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tho rmo remark applica to tJio subsequent il ip- work and tabulation of results as 
a Triiolo— call* for oonmiout. Tho operations were conducted on conventional 
lino*, and hare nono of that Imposing dignity of nambcri which Invests similar 
operations in other prtrrinoea. 

6 But tho fTnnmfrrfltion of tho indigenous population proceeded non 
■jnchionoudy on line* peculiar to Itself In the districts it was done by tho 
viHflgo accountants, awisted hero and there by tho Tillage achoolmnster or a lory 
clerk Their work, which kept most of them busy for about three months, wns 
serutiniaod periodically by the district official*, who wore however too h eerily 
burdened with their ordinary duties to haro much time to spare. Elsewhere, 
urffortunately there wtls little or no staff aTailahlo for tho enumeration, and 
wo had to engage special men to undertake It The first essential wtf asked 
for in the enumerators was a knotrlodgo of the tribesmen whom they were 
to enumerate we found to our cost that this was too often coupled with a 
knowledge of very little olsa. Bat though the enumerators in tho natire states 
were poor stuff to begin with, they steadily imp rored as the operations developed, 
thanks to careful and patient training That their eventual output of work was 
surprisingly good, was duo in no small measure to the effect! re check of the state 
officials sod the re presen tat ires supplied, bat not mid, by the tribal chiefs, who 
responded admirably to tho moral pressure brought to hear on them 

& Bvtt if it was essential to humour tho tribesmen by placing their 
enumeration In the hands of old acquaintance*, it was at least a* essential to 
enumerate them on a schedule that contained nothing to around their rery 
Tulnernhlo susoeptibilitie*. Tho crux of the problem of course in the 
enumeration of the women- While any question regarding their womenfolk 
is resented by the tribesmen, questions trespassing on the marriage state are 
resented In tho ertremc- Ail idea of adopting the apparently in off ansi re 
drriuon of the ten into married, unmarried or widowed hod necevsarily to be 
abandoned. Bnt so closely Is the question of ago interwoven with the delicate 
question of civil condition, that the recording of the one is an impossible as the 
recording of the other and the moat tliat could be done was to divide the 
womenfolk into those over and those under the age of puberty And os it was 
palpably out of tho question to ennmernto tho female portion of the population 
by individuals, it was felt advisable to give up an attempt at an indiridnnl 
census altogether and to enumerate the whole tribal population on a household 
basis instead. Tho requisite achodule was not easy to devise. The orig inal draft, 
modelled in the light of personal experience of BaldchistAn on the schedule 
used at the last census m the llarl and BoMl country was recast not onoe but 
a m e n d times in the course of discussion with the chiefs and tribesmen assembled 
at SIbt in the early spring af 1910 for the great half yearly session of the Shiht 
Jirga. In the end a schedule was evolved for the whole country which managed 
to pass muster before such very different and exacting critics as nti Highness 
the Khan af KalAt, the Jim of Tai Bfllo, the chief* and the tribesmen cm the one 
hand, and on the other the district officers, the Local Government and the Census 
Commissioner Its final form was this * — 



7" Tribal life In BalQohistin leads Itself admirably to » census on these 
liUfla The conditions are primitive and patriarchal. Tne unit of society is not 
the individual hut the joint f a mil y In a typical household father mother sons 
and daughters bve un d er the tame roof and work together for the support of 
whole family One and all follow the lead of tne head of the household, 
lltireligkm Is their religion his tribe is these tribe. For even thxigh a man 
°* anotbcr *** alien race, she leaves her old faith and 
tribe behind her when she enters his household- Bven as regards occupation 
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thcie is little scope f°> billet ho hns 

m tbe levies, but ^ c " r “fe ° d j or t bo family as a ubolo, to bo passed on 

£or lb0 Tari0UB membMS ot 1118 

whole household , tnhal Scliodllle Record of othor 

S In spite, therefore, of ^subsistence of dependants on ptirUoular *' 

corresponding to the C0 ^ um ! 1 l C ;^ lulc there nas littlo difficulty in collating 
actual workers’ in the ^standard [ tabulation uas reached Nor 

the required information "ken = dm „ oi birthplace Curious though 

was any column provided fo lje SUS p GC t m a land where tribal 

it may seem, questions on this sot ‘ ‘ 1 tnbeand residence m the tribe, 

responsibility is a tangled yarn* ^ SOTcral Kakar families stay- 

and tribal res possibility k la\\ country as soon as the census ivas 

mg within Luni limits heat bach to ►their own ^ouu J - ^ of douWe 

a-foot, for fear that the ^^ar lihe and again among the 
tubal responsibility, first m ■ arousing unrest that suggested tho 

Luni But it nas no -the 0 too littlo value to he 

omission In Baluchistan statist .t, obvious difficulty ot differentiating 

worth the trouble of grappling udli a t J 0 f migration, for 

between the various members of a 1 '^ cl ^ a uiiccitmn aliens can ho sifted 
instance, they are as unne - assistance, the tuo constituents of the 

from tribesmen luthont cvtran - tS separate communities, and even 

population In o to d confision betu ecu thorn But the 
where they mingle, there ° i s0 of Hindus and others who, as fai 

birthplace of ul! i^ormiaht not ho natives of Baluchistan was duly recorded, to 
asracc went, might or might no io . ■ . Qn ^ f] lclx sources As for 

enable us to trace the mam st 0 ° t lie tribesmen that it seemed 

education, so little headway lias it mmo nmo ^ ledge of English vdlago by 
safer to ascertain particulars of * ^ unl f there would liavo been 

village Had the columns blank fox household 

after^housdfoW,^ rnight° leave 11 t^m 1 blank as a mattei of course thioughout 
Statistics of infirmities v cro collected m tho ^amo manner 

9 Thus the whole range of enqunics vlnch make up the standard Indian M^onoiuon 

» 4 r d zs ** 

of tbe population into 

mmors au^ adults £alaoblstan gobcdulo toll short to Hus extent of tbo 

standard slcMo used deowboie in India, in other respeeb it went beyond 
stanuaTti scncuuio ua^ urovision made for an olahorate classification 

rf tbemoTZtte, etorseSTdZsect.ons Though these detads do 
not ficure largely either m the following leport or the Imperial tables, they 
not figure laroey yaluo an a ethnological interest, and will he fully 

analysed m a tSaratTvolume hereafter to he published underthe authority of 
the S GoverLnent Our schedule again provided for statistics not only of 
rehSnt a W sect, chiefly with a view to discovering liow far the curious 
Zto sect haTheen making Beadway Of greatei interest is the classification 
Z Hen according to the nature of their dwefimgs into nomad, 
fem^nomad and settled, a subject which will he treated at length m toe third 
chanter And finally by lecordmg any second language spokeu freely by all 
members of a household over and above the language ordinarily regarded as 
their mother-tongue, we have endeavoured to portray a remarkablefeature of 
Baluchistan, and have collected statistics of no small linguistic interest 
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11 Bo much for the tribal schedule lot mo now torn to the tribal oomut 
it*elf The most obvioua dmwbaeh to any noinrndixonoiu oernui lie* In tha 
danger of double-counting to wldoh it 1« ox rased. From thU danger wu 
teued with far greater succcm than tho nomadic lrnhltl of bo many of tbo 
tribesmen allowed u* to count on The vnrlou* precaution* t h at wore taken 
It would bo tedious to detail Nor la It neconnrr tbo condition* a* a whole 
were after all very largely m cmrlarour Though tho tribal oonia* wa* anything 
but irnahronona in tho tochnicnl *cn*o of tho worth it wns In so far lyncbrou 
crii that it wru begun, conducted, and wound up more or loss limnitanoouily 
in nearly all pert* of tho country Better at til, It wet found, possible so to 
trmnge our programme that most of tho enumeration fell within the rammer 
the one sca*on of the year when tho ihiftlng olemonte of the pojailatkm are 
comparatively fottlod By taking tho family and cot the individual a* the 
cenut* unit, tho rut of doublo-oounting wn* largely dboounted. Tho enumera 
tor* moreover »et out on tbeir work equipped with an intimate local knowledge, 
which enabled them both to detect ombsion* not only of fomilici bat of Indiri 
dual*, end also to oxoludo from tho count cnxual viiHor* to tbo locality whoso 

E re place of enumeration was with their family elsewhere. Tho unavoidably 
extent of on enumerator’* boat In tho native rtaie*, though in aome way* 
rtunato, wai obnomly in itsolf a very valuable lafcguard again* douhfe- 
oocntiDg And when tho schedule* eventually reached tho central office, the 
Email number of the people enumerated (or rather tbo much umlLir number 
of the families to which they belonged) coupled with the minute tribal detail* 
accompanying the name 01 tho hood of each family rendered it possible to 
ntbjeef the result* to a very real scrutiny It may «afely he mid that there rna* 
little, if any donhle-coontfng within the tribal ccniu* itself. A certain amount 
of doubkt-ccHinting of individual*. Ant under tbo tribal oeu*u* and later under 
the regular oenvua, we* doubtless inevitable But *nch ca*c* were certainly not 
nmnerou* individual tribcamon do not over-lap into the regular aim* except 
incidentally a* *epoy» or police and tbe like. And by excluding from the tribal 
ocniw any member* of a iKKuchold who were expected to bo reudnnt In regular 
area* on the oonius night, and by clearing thoso area* a* far ft* possible on that 
night of all tribesmen not ordinarily resident In them, rro were able to reduce 
double-ccuctiag to a negligible quantity In a word, I do not conilder that 
thb iouroe af error ha* had an appreciably dhtorbing influence oca the cemu*. 

13. One potential form of double-counting lay unfortunately beyond our 
control. TYhiLo we were at pain* to exclude from the tribal ce rural individual 
tribesmen who had left their homes for trade or in *enreh of work down 
country and wore not expected buck from their travel* within the year wo 
were obnoaily unable to make rl m flar aflownnoe* in tho ease of whole families 
of Jhalawan BmbM* who might or might not have made their way baok 
from their winter quarter* in Sind by the time of the Indian nmnni There 
i* unhappily no very certain mean* or dividing up the total return* of Brthftl* 
actnally enumerated m Sind into those who were mere bird* of passage already 
included in the tribal oanso* of BalQahhtfin, and those who have taken up a more 
err leu permanent abode in Sind and were consequently left out of aocount in 
our census. He number of the latter 1* known to be comd durable. A large 
proportion of them are settlers who were fortunate enough to secure land in the 
eaml oolonia* some fifteen or twenty yecra book in those strange day* when the 
value of canal lands wo* *1111 unrealised and enterpnung ool omits were scarce. 
Of late yean they have been rein famed by hundred* of their kith and Hn ( 
attracted by the demand far labour to the prosperou* plain* of ftlml which 
offered them a pleasant refuge both from the long drought in their own bilk 
and from the payment af tribal does to their chief*. But when all allowance I* 
made for those who hare thrown in their lot with Sind, it i* reasonably pertain 
that several migratory Brihftfi were counted in Bind who had already been 
Inc lu ded in the tribal census of BalOchirtin. Not that there number* are » 
great t* might hove been expected for the ram* in the BrihCI country were 
timely and fairly abundant, and many families were already on their homeward 
tramp by the time of tha Indian cemu*. Indeed had the date of the census 
been fixed a bare month later the plain* would have been welhugh cleared of 
the la* of them. Whatever may be the number covered by thedcuhl e-count- 
ing of tho^ amphibian* of the hilt* of BaUtdiiitin and tbe pkin. of Bind, it 
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does not of course affect the accuracy of the census of either province Dupli- 
cation only occurs when the returns of both flow together into the census of 
India, engulfed in whose mighty totals it is too insignificant to raise even a 
Tipple of disturbance 

13 But if we succeeded, within the limits of our own province at any rate, 
m avoiding the gieat pitfdll of double-counting that besets a non-synchronous 
census, we could hardly hope for the same measure of success, m escaping the 
danger of omissions with which every census, even a thorough-going synchron- 
ous census, has necessarily to contend To any one who has travelled amid the 
Tumble of moun tains that darken the map of Baluchistan, or along the bare 
wastes that leave so much of it blank, and has seen the seemingly inaccessible 
crannies, the seemingly wateiless desolations m which the nomad finds a resting- 
place on his wanderings, the impossibility of avoiding omissions can come as no 
surprise To all who have taken an active part in the census the surprise has 
been that the omissions were so few In organising the scheme of operations 
I lesigned myself to a low standard of accuracy as inevitable I was oppressed 
by the obvious difficulty of rounding up within the census the backward and 
largely nomadic peoples scatteied so sparsely over the vast aiea coveied by this 
rugged frontier province But as soon as I was able to watch the organisation 
in progiess, I found my gloomy anticipations falsified all along the line The 
standard of efficiency with which we wound up was very diffeient from the 
standard with which we set out , the organisation was in fact a great deal more 
effective than its authoi dared to hope for The enlistment of the interest of 
the tribal chiefs m the census, the modification of the standard schedule in defer- 
ence to tnbal susceptibilities, the entrusting of the actual enumeration to men 
who knew the tribesmen, their manners and their country — herein lay the 
mam secrets of our success In the regular districts, wheie the existence of a 
trained revenue staff was more or less a guarantee of efficient enumeration, few 
omissions weie anticipated, and still fewei appear to have occuiied And if 
conclusions derived from a caieful peisonal check up and down the country and 
from lepeated general enquiries can be trusted, the percentage of omissions was 
hardly higher throughout the native states and tnbal tracts, which are only 
indirectly under our admimstiation In all probability it reached its highest 
m Jhalawan and moie especially m the Mcngal country, where political trouble 
called for a military demonstration as recently as 1908 and has not wholly 
subsided 

14 But though we must plead guilty to sms of omission, it is obviously a<moral 
impossible to make amends by nice calculations of the actual percentage of ° on ° tuaonfl 
loss I beheve it to have been remaikably small So much is certain The 
census has been a very real enumeration of the population, unvitiated by 
estimates or guess-work It has suffered inevitably fiom the inherent defects 

of a non-synchronous census But a non-synchronous census has, after all, 
compensating advantages of its own, not the least of which is the greater time 
that can he devoted to the actual enumeration, to the accurate ascertaining and 
recording of the requisite particulars, and to the local checking of the results 
That the census has been far more trustworthy than any synchronous census of 
Baluchistan on the standard Indian schedule could possibly have been — even if 
political, to say nothing of financial, considerations had permitted the flooding 
of the country with the gigantic swaim of enumerators required to undertake 
it — of this I have no doubt whatever 

15 To our frontiei tribesmen everything connected with the census point- 
ed to war and the preparation for war So far fiom this having any distuibino- 
influence, it found a sympathetic echo in then wailike heaits, and left them 
with the comf oi table feeling of having discovered what the extraordinary 
trouble was about All our pretty parables of the good farmer who takes stock 
of bis farm or the careful housewife who counts hei chickens befoie and after 
they are hatched, they brushed aside as child’s talk "War they understood, 
and war or the preparation for war was of course the object of the census, the 
one thing they were unable to square with this rooted idea was the fantastic 
counting of the womenfolk Now it so happened that the opportunity of the 
■census was taken to collect certain additional information for administrative 
purposes, and our enquiries embraced the numbers of their donkeys and camels 
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and plough oxm, prator mills and hand mfllj and musical instruments, harmless 
uuiK-ccwnrT Information, designed to oorcr up tho rml object of our inquisition — a 
rough Idea of tbo arm* in tho possession of our mrious triboa. lint trust a 
tribounnn to too through so thin a dlagulao. Even n» the tribe* were being 
numbered to gaugo tho supply of mon-at-arma, %o the c a m els and tho oxen ana 
the awe* were being numbered for future aerrioo ns transport The mi lb were 
to grind corn for the oombataut*. And tbo whole force was to inarch forth to 
bottle to tho stirring «tmlns of tho sookbut, the pvdtory and. all kinds of music. 

10 Sometime*, ho wot or tholr thought* took a more peaceful thru 
Though nothing could si take the gonoral conrictlon that tho primary object 
of enumerating tho blind, the deaf, tho loner and the in in no, mu to weed 
wastrels from the fighting strength of the trilw U nii gravely argued by *omo 
that the benign government wai contemplating a form of Old Age Pension for 
these unfortunate* in honour of tho King Emperor a accession The tribesmen 
•were at first demised by the cnoyclopmdio nature of our enquiries. Bat they 
*oou fell into tho spirit of tho thing M I should liko you to put down my poor 
old *hcep dog mhl ono nraggbh Pnthan It * a great pity quoth a 
hoary headed BrAhM lady that you re lea ring out our oooking-pots, you 
would otherwise hare numbered everything there is to number among us.” 
The fisberfolk of BOnmlinl went one further and gravely presented me at the 
close of tho check of thedr villa go with a iht hared on their catches for the 
season in which not only tho numbers bnt tho names of the fishy tribe* on the 
B&la most were faithfully recorded. In another Tillage we wore asked if we 
would mind waiting a few days, os lereml of tho womenfolk were hotrrir 
expected to add to tho oontus. Over the counting of the women many head* 
were wagged Some folk* thought that government ■ sole object was to give 
it* terrain* something to dn but they lmd to *dmit that there was probably 
something behind It after all when *omo wiseacre pointed out that the gravel 
were being left uncounted. In the wilds of ilakrtn it was whispered that ono 
woman in every forty wai to bo shipped to England, and sont to the 
marriage-market, or else to the slmmbles for the production of esdsrijrjl that 
precious mioe which exude* from deud bodies and is a panacea for all ills 
nippdy the sinister rumour died down almost a* toon ss it was born. But 
I must not forget the most laughable idea of ill. In tho course of some 
ethnological research I hail asked one of my staff to make some discreet 
enquirie* regarding female droumriaion as it exists among certain of our 
race*. As good look would haro it, he soon foil in with a garrulous MftkranI 
midwife who regaled him with several bits or first-hand gossip. By tho next 
day she must naro got to know that he was connected with the census, for 
she came hustling up with ey« starting out of her head, and dropping her 
voice to a hoarse wnirper exclaimed M There nowl And I never guessed 
why you re oounfcng the women, dnllard that I was 1 And It's ss main as 
a pikestaff that government is going to rfreumose the lot of us P* The old 
lady must hare been sadly disappointed to find that the expected boom In 

_ her trade never came off at alh 

•re. 17 The good humour with which the tribesman entered into the census 
wns not the least pleasing feature In our work. There ware a few little rifts 
In the gaieral harmony it is true but these one lenras to expect on tho 
frontier For months it looked ss if TOihr in would have to be left out 
altogether far the chirf had declined roundly to have anything to do with 
govumment in. any shape nr form and adopted an attitude so obstructive ss 
to fire his uncle with the fatuous Idea that we would look on unmoved while 
he put an end to him and usurped, the ehiefship. From this fool • dream ho 
was rudely awakened by the appearance of troop* an the soene, which speedily 
paved the way far the peaceful census of KTJr Sn at the eleventh hour One 
of tho enumerators In the PfMmni country was kidnapped, and lef t to tint his 
heals for a few days on the other side of the border The enumerator In the heart 
of the IT&ngal country -was beaten and his precious schedule* were tom to- 
ihreds and thrown to the winds. But none of these inodenta were oonscuroslj 
directed against the census they were merely the efferre*oence of that spirit 
of Independence which frontier tribesman still think It nece^ary to dkplsy 
Iran time to time. Nor do they darken the general impression of goodwill and 
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kmclly welcome on tlie part of chiefs and tribesmen alike, with which my two 
assistants and I came back from our tours 

18 And our touring took one or otlici of us into w ellmgli ever} pait of °^ 0 t “ nrtnfi 
the countiw Eor success clearly hung on the amount of peisonal inspection no v 
could devote to the operations It may help to conpiro up something of 
the physical conditions of (he country if I give a feu baio facts about oui tours 
Apart from journeys by rail and b} sea, w c co\ cred m all 0,011 miles by road 
between the three of xis Bv road 9 It was often a soirv apology foi a camel- 
track But to mj self crudo iigurcs com e} little— a pathetic confession, I sup- 
pose, for a census officei to make— and 1 have amused myself bv calculating 
that one would lunc to tramp three times fiom John o’Groats to Land’s End 
and hnck and once again to Land’s End, to top the mileage of onr wanderings 
As for the enumerators, the} must have put a gndle lound about the oartli 
among the lot of them 

10 Here then is one very obvious reason for (lie unavoidably high cost of coat ortho 
the operations, for it goes -without sn\ ing that one cannot Inn el in the uilds 0 f operation* 
the frontier -without Cents or cscoils The costliness of the Baluchistan census 
was so verv different from the admirable economy with which a census is con- 
ducted elsewhere m India, that I am tempted to hide (lie hgurcs (from all hut 
the unnaturally curious) in the obscunt} of a subsidiar} fable But the bate 
details must out- In confessing to a cost of Bs 57-1-10 or R** 110-7-G — there aie 
two complicated s} stems of accounts to choose fiom — form orv thousand souls ne 
enumerated, I can probnblv claim the melancholy distinction ol Inning conduct- 
ed the most expensive enumeration in India during the present operations 
But I cannot accept this conventional mcisurement ol the cost m terms of 
numbers as in an} wav appropriate to (be peculiar circumstances of Baluchistan 
On the contmrv/it would not he difhcult to make out a ease to prove that the 
ver} smallncss of our scattered population tends unavoidably to heighten the 
cost of a census, and tint an increase m tlie population would tend to cut the 
expenses down To any one who knows the countrv or takes the fioublo to 
turn to it on the map, a much more appropriate method of lcckomng 1 ho cost 
of the census is to look not to flic numbers enumerated but to the area over 
which the} arc scattered Judged m this light 0-5-8 (oi if the othei account 
system is preferred, 0-10-11) for cv cry square mile is no inglorious record I doubt 
whether an} other province, however much more favourable its general condi- 
tions, could hope to enter the lists against it - 

20 But it would be clmrhsb to turn from this unconventional census to Aoimowiodsmoata. 
the unconventional report without a word of thanks to those who enabled me 
to carry out the one and to write the otlici In this one feature of the census 
I have suffered from the embarrassment of numbers Indeed the pooplo I had 
to count were so few and my fellow -woikers so many, that I find it a littlo hard 
to realise that any of the work fell to mo at all In tho assistants who wore 
given me at various stages I was fortunalo indeed Daring the greater part of 
the active operations I had at my hack the ripe experience and sound -judg- 
ment of R B Divan Jninlat Rai, CIE, and even when ho was rccal)edto 
other duties, he continued to gn e me lus invaluable help at every turn In 
K S Mir7a Slier Muhammad I had an ideal assistant to undertake the fiist real 
census of the Braliui countiy a Brahul lumsolf, lie knows it fiom corner to 
corner, and a good deal of Ins knowledge of his raco is icflccted m these pn®os 
Upon the shoulders of M Gul Muhammad fell the burden of tho tabulation of 
the statistics, and tlio zest ho put into it enabled mo to turn from this dioary 
drudgery to more enlivening parts of tho census How much work my head 
clerk, L CliGith Ram, has saved mo, he alone knows And as I pen the last 
words of tluB report, I become conscious of tho debt I owo to Colonel Aicher 
not only for the many suggestions ho has made from the fulness of his 
knowledge of Baluchistan but also for the stimulating mtoiest ho has through- 
out taken in the operations, and to Mr William Archer foi laboriously reading 
the proofs from cover to cover But I suppose the people to whom I owe most 
are the tribesmen themselves, and the chiefs above all It was thanks very 
largely to their great if somewhat amused kindliness that, with tho help of my 
staff, I was able not only to count heads hut to got some sort of peep at the 
thoughts inside them And thus what would otherwise have been arid labour 
proved a pleasant and very interesting duty 
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Descriptive and Historical 

, , . , ' 1,1 i,_ vw.,1 ,.iir\ I oppose, to insist on BalOolmtan a«*n«wo* 

21 of the Indian Empn c Its 131,033 <qinio 

the irr c"«lnrh slmpert block of count n , goncinlh described 

miles sprawl out intern ( ^ linlt Jons as oblong It is bounded on the 

in defiance of all gt i wnmll inlet ot Muscat tcintoiy lound 

r llt -dar* oiMhc^nsr'it .s bounded ‘b> Sind, the Punjab and the Noith-West 
Gwadar, on the sm independent tcrutory and Afghanistan, 

Frontier Province on tbyiorth > of n | c horn that juls out on the north- 

on the west - b> J-*™* s , otlierw i«c uncmiahle desolation which enjoys 

west stands Koh*l*MaliK Si,ui, an ^*tncr of IlU Indm and the 

the double d.stinc hon e Am , n J n , Persia, and the Ind.an 
meeting-place of three f? • , Baluchistan claim high inuk among the 

Emir T ,d „ FoTr,"o Site ,1 marches 5,11, l’evsm, to, 723 

frontier P^vn icc . f on nl j Cs Wl [h independent toinloiy There are 

inm^ ol wtiTnc along the Arabian Sea , th. precise length ot the ,ncon- 

"Muscat frontier is a mattei m hot dispute 

H To It „ a land of control, cl, ons and con, rests From a In id’s eye now 
21 it is a aanu u 1iro i m bl\ he a chaotic jumble of mud-colouied 

the general i'i vC a bewildered herd of titanic camels 

mountains for all t l ^ r nnd upland plateau, and at least one 

Tot it contains ma y j as anv «£ India Foi a hnef and fitful 

broad p ^ thing toi rents , for the greater part of the year there 

season its men i mc r b 1)cdf . Qn tho maps tlieie aie three laige 

;\;:XSo- ry din went f 1 om tho gloomy su amps of reality But 
lakes ot limpid niuu - ,{ , linrmiRC10 us nony , and if you como to the country 

the maps arc ^^^r^ldre orhs^f wcllilmcd nyera, refresh- 
after poring °J er t d namcd localities miiumeiablc, small wonder if you 
mg oases of gicen, d Qf river8 ^ nttl0Ut watei, of foiests without trees, 
condemn it on sight mj ic v ] l0 ] c outlook seems bleak and hare 

Cyou^yToS to"«.c -l»nd add a little irate, , and you can 
grew what you please But often enough nature » so per verse that where 
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there it land there i* no water and where there 1* water there f* no land, 
probably no prorinco In India can show to vast a mnro of cl im ate The 
winter oold of the upland* baffle* doeoription. Eren In Qactta (and Quetta, 
high lying though it 1*, U turrourvled by mountain* Are thousand feet higher) 
it I* hitter enough It 1* a mfldi*h winter when egg* are not frozen solid 
a fow year* back oovoy* of chlkor wero driven into the heart of the market- 
place benumbed and *tarring Tet tho reading* of the therm omo ter giro but a 

C ldcn of tho rigour* of tho winter n* everybody know* to hi* coat who 
faced the happily infrequent bleat of idnew that U driven ottt the 
•now -capped KhuAja A reran. A* for tho mid-rummer heat of the Kaohhl 
plain, I con only fall back on the hacknoyed local proverb of tho toper 
floity of Hell to depict that burning fiery foremen. Tho tun beat* fiercely 
even above the passes I have met triberrnen loud in their pm bo* of tho 
telegraph semoe along the NuthhJ trade-route ; It wa* not the apeody despatch 
of mewwgei that appealed to thorn — that they ham found at time* an un 
mitigated nuisance it wan the grateful *haie *hod by tho telegraph pole* 
all along tho road. On flirt acquaintance a newcomer is tempted to mm up 
BalQchhrtin a* a vn*t country mostly barren unoonrdomdy echoing tho 
unflattering verdict pnwd on if atria more than a thousand yenn ago by 
the Arab traveller and hlttorian A1 I*ta£brf- Yet among those who hare 
sojourned long enough In Baldchbtin for their flr*t hnprosrian* to fade 
away there are few who have not fallen under the myrterkm* *pcll coat by thl* 
mid country and It* wild inhabitant*. 


23- Tho contrast between BaldchbtAn * imposing arm and It* modert 
population r» tlmoit grotetqae, A *canty rain fall and lack of perennial water 
ere enough m themwdre* to make a *par»o population a foregone condo- 
dotL Yet the extraordinary (paraene** of tho population will probably come 
«* a rnrprbe to mart people who have any conception of the vaslnes* of 
the country 831,703 soul*, all told, were actually enumerated during 
tho coma. True, If wo are seeking to gauge the normal strength of 
BalachtrbirL, wo diould in fairness arid *o*nowhat to tlib humble ^totah For 
the country largely inhabited a* it i* by nomadic people*, 1* extravagantly 
affected by the nature of the mason* given a good min it will attend 
thousand* from aero** it* border* given a bad *en*on, it will send them 
back, with many thoomnd* of It* own beside*. Now when the censtt* wai 
being taken, condition* wore more or lew normal Ln the P*thnn part of the 
country but in OhAgal and Motrin and itill more markedly in Jhalawin, 
condition* were not a little unfavourable. Yet, when all nDowanoe* have 
been made, it probably take* a prettv good season to rai*e the number* 
above a million. Let mo try to bring the contrast between area and population 
into bolder relief. BaldchistAn contribute* ^th to the area of the Tndi*n 
Empire, yet it ha* contributed little more than a paltry th to tho 
teeming million* enumerated at tho current eenm*. Though there is not 
much to choose between Bal&ehktAn and the Pan jib in the matter of 
area, the Pen jib lost oortddambly more people from plague alone in the 
la*t four year* than can be foumJ to-day In the whole of Balflchutin. Or 
pat it another way 8o vest is BalOchirtln tha t if the Britiih Idea, 
Channel T a l and* and all, were lifted up and dumped down on it, there would 
still be room, for over thirteen thrnurmd square mflr* of surrounding sea. 
So Insignificant U it* popnbtkrD, that it fill* fir abort of the berth* m U*> 
BritUhTkle* in a stngfe year 


tt It may be that the population vraa much greater in the dark backward 
of time. Tha at any rate la the thought that fame* tt*elf upon most people who 
have seen the extend ve g*Ar-£c*{i» studded up end down the noun try to the wert, 
especially m part* that now are all hut desert Most of these dam* of the 
fire- wtwihtp per* were palpably derigned to hold tip mountain tarrenti for 
agricultural porpoee*. A few seem to be remain* of twraoed field*. Here 
and there they look more like watering-place* far men ar bcnit*. Bat be they 
wbst they may it i* dear that they were the handiwork of a race of thrifty 
husbandmen, people very different from mrr devil me-care tribesmen of to-day 
'Whether Balftchistin under present condition* could support a mrv-b larger 
population than it actually doe*, is open to question. Goologhi* indulge In 
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gloomy prophecies of its gradual desiccation and ultimate depopulation But 
large schemes for damming up its mighty floods are now being evolved, and - 
should they come into being, the census repoits of the future may have a very 
diffeient tale to tell Yet though scientific irrigation on a large scale might 
easily spell a tremendous increase in population, one need not necessarily he a 
pessimist to have an uneasy feeling that without wise guidance it might also 
spell a detenoration m the breed It is not merely that material prosperity 
has an awkward habit of bringing compensating disadvantages m its tram In 
Baluchistan, society rests on an ancient tnbal system, which, admirably suited 
though it is under existing primitive conditions to people and country alike, is 
peculiarly sensitive to changes of all lands, and sensitive above all to any 
change m the communal or quasi-communal tenures of land on which it is 
partially grounded It is a sturdy breed of up-standing men that Baluchistan 
has produced under the tribal system And an increase in meie numbers would 
be poor consolation, if an improvement in environment biought with it not 
simply a break-down of the tribal system, but a detenoiation m the breed, 
such as sets in with pathetic rapidity among Brahms who settle down in the 
enervating “prosperity of Sind 

25 Though the term 1 tribal system’ is constantly on our bps, it is curiously Th0 trit)al 
difficult to define The truth is that the tribal system is not one and immutable 
throughout the country It is to be found m all stages of evolution— from 
infancy to maturity, from maturity to senile decay And different races and 
even different tribes within the same race have evolved characteristic vaneties 
of it, suited to their peculiar needs But however numerous the vaneties, there 
are certain broad features of s imil arity running through them all If I were 
asked to describe rather than to define the typical tribal system, I should be 
inclined to say that it is the negation of individualism , individualism is certainly 
its most insidious enemy Ask a wayfarer in Baluchistan who he is, and he null 
simply reply that he is a Braliul or whatever his particular race may be Press 
him further, and he will say he is a Bangulzai, then, if that does not satisfy 
you, he will add that he is a Baduzai, and clinch matters by saying that be is a 
Tengizai Purtber cross-examination may perhaps ebcit the moie intimate 
detail that be is an Agljalizai The information is now complete he is a member 

of the Aghalizai group of the Tengizai section of the Baduzai clan of the 
Bangulzai tribe of Braliul A glimpse of tubal society peeps out fiom these 
answers, I think Society under the tubal system is no landom collection of 
individuals it is a living organic whole, made up of organisms within 
oigamsms And the most rudimentary organism of all is the family Nowadays 

a typical tnbal family consists of the father and his unmamed sons , from a 
purely formal point of view the wives and the daughters aie rather part of the 
family’s wealth, than actual membeis of it In olden days the family probably 
included the eldest living male and all his descendants, and the smallness of the 
modem family is perhaps a symptom that the system is beginning to decay from 
within. Now m the family the most obvious bond is the common blood that 
runs thiough all its members But common blood is not sufficient m itself, 
for a division of the family property results at once in the fissure of the family 
into several smaller organisms of the same kind Common blood, co mm on 
property, co mm on weal and woe, these are the bonds that bind the family 
togethei And the same bonds operate with varying force all up the line, till 
the tribe itself is reached True, the bond of common blood m the tribe is often 
enough imaginary or fictitious , it is none the less real for all that Even the 
bond of common property still holds good in some form oi other, though it may 
he somewhat hidden out of sight if tribal tenure of land has passed uito severalty 
The bond of common weal and woe now looms largest, simply became it is the 
most material and practical bond of the three, and forms the basis of that 
communal or tnbal responsibility wbieb is tbe immediate connecting-link 
between tbe tnbal system and our administration Corresponding to tbe 
patriarch at the head of every well-ordered tnbal family, theie are leaders at the 
head of the gioups and sections and clans of every well-ordered tribe, all 
taking their proper place m the tnbal hierarchy,- with the tnbal chief at the 
pinnacle of them all And just as strangers may he found as guests within the 
'■family circle, alien groups may he found sheltering within the tnbe , hut whereas 
the tribe is constantly absorbing such hamsayaf sharers of the same sha de ’ as they 

c 2 
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are colled, Into tho tnbol organism there 1* no customary method of adopting 
strangcri — other than females on mnrriagc — Into tho family And Anally just 
as there aro dependant* attached to the family yet not member* of the family so 
in the tribo, yet not of the tribe, there are alien element! — Bayyid, Hindu, 1*5 jl 
and the rest — all more or Its* jcrontlo, wlw serve the spiritual and temporal 
needs of the tribesmen The family Is In fact tho tribe In gem 

10. "When wo mount from the tribe* to the larger wholo to which theae 
belong In fact or theory we find that tho bond! that bind race together are 
fragile Indeed. Common blood now runa In a Tory thin trickle little though 
wernow of tho anoettry of any of our three principal races, BrihQl BaLxh err 
Patton, wo know that they are of a rery mongrel eomporitlon. Tho bond of 
common kind hai worn down to o mere matter of basy territorial boundaries. 
A» for the bond of common weal and woe, it all but mapped on the nrriml of 
Britiih role and the romcrml of necessity for union against a common foe. But 
racial bonds are jtreaent none tho lee*, and the most potent of all ii the 
inheritance of a common riv&j or body of customary law which remain* in 
principle pretty much the tame throughout the race, though tho evolution of 
detail* may hnre been rery diverse among the many tribe*. So much for the 
present *±ate of affair*. Bat time was when national if not ethniccl unity wa* 
a rml thing in Balflohlsttn. For out of ■egminglv hopeless heterogeneity the 
old Ah mad mi Ki&ni succeeded with consummate statecraft in welding together 
a powerful Confederacy embracing wedlnigh nil tbo tribe* of BalflchlftAn south 
of Quetta. And uniting Sariwin and Jhalnwdn a* the Oonfedemcy wni ooilod, 
were much the rame bond* a* unite the famih" and the clan and the tribe. Com 
mon blood, to lxi lure, there wu Uttlo enough in the strict souse of the word 
for the member* of the Confederacy were drawn frean mhltltudinoa* aouroe* 
n evert helots membership gnvo to ono and all what amount* to much the same 
thing and what fiction often convert into tho «nmo thing — common statu*. 
That the {Qian* knew tbo strength of ti>e bond of common land, they have left 
evidence behind them in the tribal land* of the Kachhl Bat the vital bond of 
unity wit* the bond of common wtal and woo and the common weal of Knlat 
In the golden age of Narir Kb*n the Great ntado BalQchUtAn one commonweal 
in the modern- sense of the word. It 1* worth while to take a fleeting glance at 
the Kalat of those by-gone day*, tbe bettor to understood the BalQch Latin of 
to-day For BalQohistin under British role i* the lineal descendant of the old 
Brfthbl Confederacy with the important Fo^hAn country north of Quetta 
thrown in BalQchirtin after all i* really a misnomer To be of geographical 
rigniflconoe, it should include Per*ian Baluehlitin Politioolly the beat title 
would be BtohOJatAlL, tho laud of the old Brthdl notion It la qoIt in the not 
uncommon uae — or rather misuse — of Balflch as a synonym for Bribed that the 
present title can find justification st all 

27 We need not linger over the ancient hiitorj of the country "Nor 
would our curiosity be rewarded if we did. Of ancient BalQchirtan strangely 
little i* known, yet it he* on one of the great highway* trodden by tbe many 
conquerora of India. Admemenian, Macedonian, Arab Qkasnlrid, jJoyhal, 
Afdharid, Dnrrinl, have sojourned in it, and after a bnpf sojourn pareedon, 
leaving scarce a trace behind, A few mound* a few ooins, a few hits of pot 
tery a few legends, possibly a few names, are almost all that remain in the 
country a* a manorial of their sojourn unle** perchance some of their blood 
still run* attenuated in the vein* of the people, Anri though the mist* that 
brood over ancient RelOohJsUn are fitfully broken by Persian poet and Greek 
and Arab IdrLanan, nothing stands out clear from the written records except a 
vivid picture of Alexander s a moling march through the waste* of ltakri.ru 
Of the ancient inhabitant* of the country they toll us tantallsmgly little. 
From the Greek* tre hear of the Gadrosi, the Oreitai, the Arablti, who vainly 
sought to op pore Alexander on his march — strange name* in which the rye of 
faith has TttrWily reed (among others) the present-day Godrs or Gad&r of Las 
Bela, the Hot of Makrin or the Hogh of Jhalowin and the Arab* or the people 
about the Hab river In the Arab chronicles we read of the “Med and the Jal 
And while there seem* little danger m recognising here the modern iTfd of 
the coast and tbe Jfltt of the plains, we may well muse before wo follow other* 
in tracing thesr ancestry book to the Mode* and tho Gethae of tho classics. It** 
h a wire uwtmct to be mistrustful of the lure of imagined similarity of sounds. 
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At tins stage of ethnological knowledge it is well to accept the tribes as we find 
them, without attempting what seems at present the unprofitable task of prob- 
ing into their ongms That the Baloch slowly made their way lnthei fiom a , 
westerly direction some time between the 7th and the 15th centuries, that the 
Pathans have been lodged here round the Takht-i-Sulem&n fiom time lmmemm 
ial — so much seems tolerably certain But whence and when these B nil mi , 
who speak a Dravidian tongue and point to sacred Aleppo as their ancient 
home, really came to Baluchistan, is as much of a puzzle as who they really aie. 

28 Nor can we trace the process by which the Ahmadzai oi lathei the 
Alirwari, once apparently an insignificant section of the Kambiari Biahui, conredemoy 
lose to be ruleis of the country Peihaps the Miiwnri had some accidental 
advantage over their fellows— a little more valoui, a little more shrewdness, a 
little more wealth, and therefoie a little more means of displaying that hos- 
pitality v Inch is an irresistible loadstone to Brahui and Balocli to this day 
Peihaps a mysterious halo of sanctity siurounded some family among them 
what was spiritual influence m the beginning may have developed into 
temporal power m the end, the tribesmen perchance went foith to seek a holy 
peace-makei, and found a rulei "Whatever the history of the rise of the 
Mirwaii may be, the Khanate certainly sprang from mean beginnings Tradi- 
tion has it that when the petty chieltams indhe neighbourhood of Kalat, trued 
of their dissensions, called upon the Mirwari to place one of their numbei at 
their head, none of the elder members would deign to accept the offer, and it v as 

S ssed on to Mir Hassan who stood far down the line Piom the time of Mir 
assan is supposed to date the division of the tribes into Saiawan and Jhala- 
wan, those above and below Kalat, and it was as Sarawan and Jhalawan that 
the Confederacy came to be known Prom him too is supposed to date the fur- 
nishing of men-at-aims by the various tubes in set proportions, and also the 
allotment of certain lands and miscellaneous service foi the upkeep of the 
ruler’s position But all this is vaguest ti adition Not till 1660, the yeai of the 
succession of Mil Ahmad, from whom the dynasty takes its name, do we leach 
anything like history And even here it is threadbare histoiy at best, and the 
annals of the dynasty aie little moie than a string of names down to Mir 
Abdulla, to whose political sagacity and martial enterprise during his iule fiom 
1715 to 1730 the consolidation of the Confederacy appears to have been due 


29 But famous rulei though he was, he is 'ovei shadowed by his son Nasir Its oonnutntion 
Khan the Great Iheie is no need to follow Nasir Khan through his longtSfo^S 811 ^ 
career, either m his hard apprenticeship at the Kandahai court, his military 
training with Nadir Shah’s army of conquest, oi his long iule of forty-1 our 
years It is the Kalat constitution, on which he placed the coping-stone* with 
which alone we are concerned Even here we have to peer tlnough a haze of 
tradition, befoie we can make out its mam outlines, its details are hopelessly 
blurred Brahuis themselves look back on everything connected with their 
national heio through losy-coloured spectacles But even though their enthus- 
iasm may partially succeed m distorting our vision, it would perhaps matter 
little aftei all The Kalat constitution as the Brahuis think it ought to have 
been is a mattei of hardly less lively interest to us than the constitution of Kalat 
as it really was Eor piactical puiposes at any rate the Brahui’s Utopia is of 
greater moment than the reality it is far more important that our own policy 
should reflect the fond dreams of the people, than that it should be susceptible 
of being traced back by learned research to historical piecedont 


30 The old analogy— half metaphor, "half reality — will help us a"am The man and 
The Confederacy was a family writ large, a fraternity of tubes, a mutual th0 CWefB 
co-opeiation society, all the members of which conti lbuted to the welfare oi 
the whole, and denved then welfaie fiom it The Khan — or Beglai Begi, the 
Chief of the Chiefs, to employ the title conferred by Nadir Shah - u as the fathei 
of his people, and it was from the people, through them lepiesentatn es the 
chiefs, that he derived his authority This authontv was given him freely by "* 
vntue of his birth, foi the Brahuis hare a deep-rooted feehng that a con should 
sit m the seat of his fathers And the authority, once given, was lovallv 
acknowledged by vutue of the divinity that hedged his person And what ap- 
plies to the Khan himself, applies also to the chiefs A chief was not, indeed 
is not, a despot, any more than the Khan His authority is derived directly 
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from III* tribet own la formally recognising bit chleMiip Ibo frbfin (or for 
the matter of that, tbo British gorernmont) ii rimnly ratifying thoeJttioo of 
the tribe. And the chief Hko tbo Khan main taint hit petition oTor his people 
not merely beennw they thorn id ret hare given It to him ra hi* birthright, 
nor because ho u*et ft or Is supposed to use it for their welfare, but very largely 
because of that pern I religion* veneration with which fill Bruhuls ana Beubch 
instinctively regard thdr ruler*. Though thi* venarntHm ia often Mrvcrcly tried 
in these tell seeking day*, it i* marvellous how well it itaud* the it min. 

31. In all internal matter* the KbAn — T am still specking of the day* 
when Khini were philosophers and philosophers Kh^ n * • — Interfered with the 
chief* ns little a* possible in the control of thdr tribe*. Ho was in ibort a 
staunch upholder of tho tribal *y*tem the key note of which is decentralisation 
*11 down tho line. The bend of tho family the kit mdtka or section lender 
the (aikarl or clan lender the tnrtlar or chief — each was left to the manage- 
ment of ha own charge. In tho maintenance of his authority in 111* allotted 
sphere those above and below him were almost equally concerned. To tl«e«c 
below him ho was not only tho first court of ippcol ho wai their rcpnacnltrire 
their mouthpiece and their champion in the largor whole of which their group 
formed a unit. It must need* hare been a *crioos diipnte that would not resolve 
itself at the interposition of the head of tho group who could bring Into play not 
merely hi* authority m such but tho pressure of public opinion within the 
group, the ancient customary modes of conciliation and settlement the 
mediation of Snvyld* and other holy men, and in the last re*ort the entreaties 
of the whole body of womenfolk. And on tbo measure of iococs* with which 
he carried his group with him, hung the measure of his inflocnoo with the power* 
above him. A chief was naturally inclined to lean on a taklari who showed 
that he bad the corporate goodwill of tho clan behind him by never allow 
Ing dispute* to mss beyond lnm to tho chief Similarly the influence of n 
chief with the &bAn depended cm hii authority over his tribe, and this in 
turn depended very largely on hi* making every officer ra the tribal hierarchy 
control hi* own particular group. And when dispute* did come before the 
Kirin, either became a chief could not or would not bring about a settlement 
between hi* own tnbeamen or becanso two chief* were at loggerhead* among- 
themselves, they were heard by tho Kha n in hi* DorMr and justloo wns iwift, 
limply because, though delay— like justice itself— coat the litigant* nothing it 
oo*t the tQjin a good deal, a* ho charged himself with thdr maintenance, with 
their rrira aruifjrs a* It wa» railed, *o long a* they remained at ha court. And 
hero we dumb In up against one of the main secret* to which not only tbo K~hi n 
but the chief* owed their extraordinary hold over tho tribesmen — a lavish 
disphv of hospitality M Ilohl out a joint, Kaur IQjan used to my “and 
the Brfth&l* will flock to you from all tide* fox a bite. 

82. Unfortunately there i* a* much truth In the s-skle rdth which he 
conduded. “ And when they have tom off tho flash, they wKL squabble among 
themselves like dogi for the bone.” Not without good cause do** he nppenr 
to have recognised in a forward policy abroad the best means of *ecuring 
peace at home. Now while the Ejj&n left the various unit* a free hand to 
manage their internal affair*, he kept the foreign policy in hi* own hands. 
Here his word wa* supreme. But it was supreme simply because he took 
the precaution to carry hi* people -with him. Just a* in the Knndahlr 
representative at hi* oourt and In hi* own representative at Kandahlr ho 
had CCTinaelloT* who coold keep hi* pohey from coming into ienous oonfllot with 
the wishes of tho suzerain power so in hi* chief*, nnd more especially in 
the Ealsanl and Zamksai, the premier chief* of Sara win and Jhalnwan, 
he had oamsellarB who could keep it in harmony with public opinion, at 
home. Once he gave the word for war the conduct of the war rested with the 
wor-oounml composed of the chief* and war-tried veteran*. The tribesmen 
ranged them* live* under the Baldwin and Jhahwiu banners, sod took the 
field In two wings under the premier chiefa But though the leadership of 
the Oin in war-time seem* thus to have been wroewhst ihadowy it fired 
the whole army with an ardour horn of tho pious belief that they were fighting 
under one who, if not quite divine himself, waa under the i poets! favour 
of the God of Battles. 
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33 The constitution built up -with such admirable statecraft by Nasir Dcenyoitho 
Xhan the Great and his forefathers contained one fatal flair it piovidcd no conJ ’ utatlon 
safeguard against the consequences of a possible lack of statecraft m the Kdi ans 
who were to come after Befoie long it began to decay from the top, sapped 
by a spirit of individualism, which m time spread through the whole oiganism 
The later Khans gradually — and m the beginning, it may be, unconsciously 
attempted to rise from constitutional heads of a Confederacy to automatic 
rulers of the country To this end they began to amass treasure, m staking 
contiast to Nasir Khan, who more than once found his privy purse so diamed 
by lus lavish hospitality that the trappings of his horses had to be pledged to 
raise money for his periodical tours through the country Even uhen they 
could bring themselves to spend from then hoards, it was for their own selfish 
pleasuies There was no shortei cut to the loss of their hold over the tribesmen 
than this depaiture from that fine old tradition of hospitality to which their 
foiefathers owed so much of the veneration they inspired They tampered with 
the tribal system at every turn False to the old motto of the Confederacy that 
“ Union is strength, ” they found the maxim “ Divide and rule ” moie suited to 
their personal aggrandisement "Whereas their forefathers took pride m being 
the peacemakers of the Confederacy, they began to undermine the authority of 
any chief who held his head lugh, by setting' his various takhaii against 
him , chief they played ofi against chief, seeking to draw the one closer to their 
side by crushing Ins rival, with the inevitable result that the chiefs retaliated by 
sowing dissension within the ruling family itself Instead of inviting the 
chiefs to their councils, they leant more and moie on the body of alien officials 
and hangers-on at the court, whose interests clashed all too often with the 
interests of the tribes And — perhaps most significant of all — not content with 
relying on the tribal levies for the piosecution of their foreign policy, they 
gatheied lound themselves a mercenary army to enforce their authonty at 
homo The modest ceremonial guard of trusty tribesmen with which Nasir 
Khan the Groat surrounded himself had developed under Nasir Khan II into 
an imposing bodyguard of six officers and six hundred men , by the time 
of Khudadad Khan it was a standing mercenary army, recruited by adventurers 
drawn from India and Af gh anistan, who were always on tho uar-path, 
fighting for the Khan against the membeis of what it would be irony to call a 
Confederacy of tribes any longer 

34 It would of course be folly to suppose that all the faults tme on one contmratory 
side, or to ignore the disintegrating influence of accidental causes such as the 
accession of several of the Qians while still m their minority Nor must 
we overlook the part played by external causes in helping on the decay of 
the Khanate Even m the hey-day of its prosperity Kalat was nevei a v holly 
independent power It appears from the Ain-i-Akbaridhat Mastung alone used 
to furnish a hundred horse and five times as many foot, besides a tnbute 
m money and gram, to the Delhi kings Even Nasir Khan furnished men at- 
aims to the ruleis of Kandahar, fiist to Nadir Shah and then to the Durrani 
dynasty that succeeded The gieat Khan stood m wholesome awe of the suze- 
rain powei The story goes that he used to keep a pet tiger, which he ne\ er 
failed to visit when one of his rebellious fits was on him. “ Its eyes,” said he, 

“ are as the eyes of Nadir Shah , I have only to look into them for my loyalty tn 
return ” And though his reign was marred by one outburst of rebellion again 
Ahmad Shah, his general loyalty and his gallantry in the field appear to~ hai e 
non for lus country a relief from tho payment ‘of tribute and some relaxa- 
tion at any rate m the furnishing of men-at-arms to the suzerain power 
The rulers of Kandahar never again made good their hold on Kalat Wbat 
thev lacked m authority they seem to have made up m the peremptoriness of 
their messages, if one may pidge by tins specimen which still lingers m the 
memory of tho people "What means this knavery that has come to mv cars, 

Oh Braliui, you fox of the lulls' Beware, beware 1 What, have yon never heard 
of the captain of the blood-snekmg guard 0 If I give but the word, li e will 
seize you bv the tail and dash your body against the rocks so tbaftbc marrov 
of your bones will ooze from your nostrils' Bevnrc, beware' And again I 
say Bew are It is possible that a resolute suzerain power n onld hai c proved 
a blessing in disguise to the Braliui Confederacy and postponed it- break-up 
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at anv rate for a season But trouble nearer borne loft the Duirinl scant 
leharo i devote their attention to KalAt, 

35 Our early Interference in KalAt c fin Ira form* a somewhat characteristic 
episode iu tho Inglorious history of the Ural Afghan war Inspired nn It mis 
a radknl misconception o! the natnro of tho Hjfrnnate and a curkmriy perverse 
misreading of the local politic* of tho day it wan liartUv calculated to arrest the 
deco j of the Kalat constitution and by tho time Sandcmnn appeared on 
tho toon tho breach between the Khan and tho chief was well nigh complete. 
But though the obi Oonfederaoy was disrupted mst repair Bandeman succeeded 
in building up n new and wider union on Its ruins, and Baluchis tin now 
embrace* not merely the old Confederacy of Bari win and Jlialawou with it* 
appendages Las Una, Knchlil KtArin, Jlfttrin and Chigol, hat also areas 
formally ceded bv VfgbAnl'din in tho second Vfghin war as well as the 
Pa thin oountry to the north orer which AfghAn rule had never been whollv 
effective. 


SO No analysis of hb poller could com or an odeqoato idea of tbo lasting 
impress left hr feainlemnn on Baluchidan Un the frontier poraonality often 
count* for more than poller inti tho poraouolitv of this strong but simple 
man would live long in the memory of the people oven though the Sandcmnn 
policy were infringed reversed, fofgotten. As for the fnmoui police itvolf It 
is the fa hum in tome qonrter* to summarise it alrflv as the bolstering up of 
the duefs. AY e should do scant justice to Bandeman • political wisdom if we 
allowed ourselves to be deceived by tills plausible catch-word. Had ho struck 
no deeper than this, his vaunted policT would Lave been little more than 
a makeshift policy of eij)edJency alon^ the line of least resistance. But 
Bandeman was no mere opportunist with an Instinct for right judgment 
He was a statesman gifted with rare imaginative insight and broad rrmpo 
thies, which enabled him to divine and understand tlio social institutions, 
enrioros, and needs of the people whom he was ended upon to role. He 
had no belief in short cuts to civilisation or in tbe development of the 
material prorperitv of tho individual at tho expense of tbe community as a 
whole. Instead of bettering down the vrads of tribal socictv he sought 
to further its slow but rare evolution towards civilisation br helping the 
tribesmen to repair them First and loat Ills aim was to preserve the ancient 
tnbal system In to far a* tbe chief h the head and embodiment of the 
tribal system he snuredly received Bandeman ■ whole-hearted support But 
Bandeman s support of the other elements in the corporate body of tbe tribe- 
was none the le** whole-hearted because It was exercised in a let* ostentatious 
and lee, otmmri manner A chief who carried, his tribe with him becanse 
he never lost sight of the fact that his authority ra* derived from the tribe 
was grounded in tbe tribe and was to be exercised for the welfare of the 
tnlw -this waa Bandemaji Ideal A chief who flouted his tribal officers, 
encroached on the anaient liberties of Lis tribesmen oral sought to change 
his status from that of a conahtuhonnl tribal chief into that of on irresponsible 
despot, tooled for hi* support in vain. Bandeman never mistook the part 
for the whole it was not the chiefs alone, it was the entire fabno of the tri bal 
system that he like Naslr ££An before him laboured to uphold. And tbe 
life-blood of the tribal system is tribal law tbe essence of which is reconci- 
liation — the satisfaction of the aggrieved, not the punishment of the aggressor 
It Is on the well tried line* of ancient custom that the chief and the other 
tribal officer* patch up disputes within the tribe. And it was to provide for 
the costomarr settlement of disputes with whiah the chief failed to oope, or 
which overlapped into another tribe, to say nothing of dispute* between the 
chiefs and tie tQnn n personal subjects, that Sondeman set up councils of 
Elders, or jirpa m ther are called. In other words Bandeman ■ jirpa system 
provided n final court of appeal not altogether dissimilar from the hffrin ■ 
Dorter in the old days. And finally a^ a means of enforcing tribal respons- 
ibility and at the same time of giving the tribe* a stake in the wider govern 
meat of the country Bandeman devtied n levy system — be employed it by the 
hr Ion In KaHt itself than in other part* of the province — under which 
chiefs and headmen were given allowance* m return fpr the furnishing of 
tribal levies for tribal work within tribal limits. This again had its counter 
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part undei tlie old regime m the furnishing of men-at-arms and tnbal levies m 
letum for a share in tlie v ai-lands In fact it does not make much demand on 
the imagination to see in the Sandeman policy a modem revival, half conscious, 
half unconscious, of tho old constitution of Nasir Khan the Great, remodelled, 
it is time, to suit the changes m the times 

37 Times have changed again since the days of Sandeman Here and?ao<ienitonaonoioa. 
there tubal bonds have been loosening , chiefs and tribesmen have been drifting 
apart into individualism , and it almost looks as if the tribal system ay ore slowly 
sinking into decay But if theie is a spmt of change in the tnbal life, theie has 
also been a gradual declension fiom the Sandeman policy, unwittingly occasioned 
by the over-emphasis of some particulai element m it Prom time to time we 
have fallen into the temptation of bolstering up not the tnbal system but the 
chief, and of regarding lam as the mention and creature of government and not 
of the tribe On the other hand theie has been an unconscious tendency to 
enlarge the scope of the jv ga and so to undermine the chiefly authority by 
placing disputes befoie a ju ga without fiist entrusting them to the chief And 
by degrees the levy system has lost much of its puiely tnbal character and 
become infected with the fashionable spmt of individualism, and tribesmen may 
now be found serving in some pait of the country with winch their tube has no 
concern at alL Possibly these and similar departures fiom the Sandeman policy 
aie for the better after all It is infinitely moie probable that they aie for 
the worse But even though they aie among the causes that make foi the 
loosening of the ancient ties of tribal society, theie aie othei causes of a much 
moie intimate and insidious nature, on w Inch I shall have occasion to touch up 
and down this w ork Nevertheless, if the tribal system should piove to be really 
m need of a physician, it would probably be hard to piescnbe a more invigor- 
ating tonic than ‘ Back to Sandeman ’ 


; Statistical. 

38 But it is high time to get at closoi gups with the census , the fascma- oowraBtma 
tion which these speculations cast ovei all disciples of the great Sandeman has a^^ rntlvo 
already led me too fai astray Now foi census purposes wo divided Baluchistan 

into six districts and two native states, a grouping which follows closely on 
administrative hues, though both tho native states, Kalat and Las Bela, and one 
of the districts, Bolan, are undei the charge of one and the same Political 
Agent Prom a legal point of view matteis aie m a bit of a muddle, as 
may be judged from the map on tho opposite page The two states stand, 
of course, apart m the rest of the province two divisions are lecogmsed, 

British Baluchistan and Agency Territories Por workaday purposes it is a 
distinction without a difference, a pallid leflection of past history that 
vaguely reminds us that the portions which make up British Baluchistan 
weie ceded by Afghanistan at the Tieaty of Gandamak m 1879, and that the 
portions which make up tho Agency Territories have been leased fiom Kalat, oi 
taken over at the -request of the tribesmen, or have fallen on our side of the 
hordei as the result of boundary demarcations with Afghanistan And the legal 
conception of the country is incomplete It ignoies on the one hand the whole 
of the Chagai disti ict, where matters have still to be put on a legal footing, and 
on the othei the Mail and Bugti tnbal country, once a membei though a very 
unruly member of the Brahul Confederacy, now tacked on conveniently if 
incongruously to the Sibi district In Chagai, administration proceeds on the 
usual lines by executive order, as if it were an ordinary Agency Territory In 
the tribal country the lems are slackened, and the tribesmen are given their 
head as much as possible to iollou then own bent, revenue-free 

39 The only portion of the Quetta-Pisliin district which lies outside aueuaPishin. 
British Baluchistan is the Quetta tahsll Por while tlie rest of the district 

formed part of the Kandahar province up to the Treaty of Gandamak and u as 
then ceded to the British government, Quetta was handed over to Kalat by 
Ahmad Shah m the middle of the 18th century, and is now held by us on perpet- 
ual lease To the Brahuis Quetta is known as Shal, a name much more ancient 
than their pretty legend that the country was presented by Ahmad Shah to the 
mother of the great Nasir Khan as a shal or shawl The fact that the ton n 
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lUolf nj distinguished from the surrounding country li sometime* referred to 
as SliAlttd K I supposo, nt the bottom ot the strange but common Idea that tbo 
modem namo of Qootta b a conniption of Jh5/ a fort it is simply tbo Pashto 
word bw/a, a Hoop, Hut whether the name contains a sneer at the old 
Quetta fort— that most ancient dobru of mod volcano, ai a plctureaquo but 
dangerously imaginative nntliority describes It — or whctlier tliero b troth in tho 
local traditi on th at here mu hooped the earth with which so mo Afghfcn army 
of old had burdened itself for fenr thb dally necessity of iluhammodan life 
might not be forthcoming in so heathenish a country I will not star to enquire. 

The district Is essentially PathAn, though It merges 
into tho Brahfd country towards tho south and contains 
n largo Sayyid leaven, and more aliens than tbo rest of 
BalQehUtAn put together It consists In the main of 
upland vnUeji or plains 4,600 to 6,500 foot above sea 
level, squeezed In by ranges of maiestio but tmlnhnhlt- 
nblo mountains, which are crowned ot a peek overtopping 
11,700 foci- The STorago rainfall varies from 0 inches in Cnaman to a humble 
maximum of 10 inches in rishln. But more important than tho minor snow 
that falls in the mtloji, where a to no recording-stations are maintained, b tho 
snow cm the surrounding heights which feeds tho snringi and tho streams and the 
irinfo or underground channels, chief and most characteristic of indigenous 
methods of irrigation. Bos pile tho mountainous blocks of uninhabitable doaola 
tion which take up so much of the arm, many causes combine to mako the 
district not only the most adrnnoed but tho most thickly populated in tho 
province excellent communications by rail and road, fertile) sod. In the centre of 
the milovs, sources of irrigation to an extent unusual in Baluchis tin, and a 
largo m i l it ary flat km tn its midst which offers a ready market for it* surplus 
p^ .j. produce, Tho density of the population — the word has 

ay * TVMm ** a curtom sound in Bnluchtsiin-rii of course very nn 

r££bT it cqimlly distributed. In the Quetta takill it stands at 

l J an abnormal figure owing to the presence of Quetta 
itself. But oven though the density of the itriull on the 
exclusion of Quetta with its 88,0311 inhabitants and 20 square iniks drop* from 
100 to 40 its position remains unchallenged. Second on the lbt — hut a wry 
bad second — stands Piahln, thanks in some moosuro to two Government irriga 
tion works, the 8h6b6 cnnal and the Khralnin hThfl n reser v oir whose settling 
influence an the Inhabitants b not confined to the fact that they bring same 
sn or seven thousand acres under cultivation every year of favourable r ainfall 
IW is a biggish drop in Ghaman, But hero conditions are wry different t the 
population it dependent almost wholly on ptotoralism, and shift* freely now thb 
now that side of the border cultivation there is very little. Bhorartd — Talley of 
the brackish river — comes last and last it is likely to remain until its lethargic 
inhabitants loom to develop the not unpromising agricultural resource* of their 
country 

40 Tho Lfflnlai district has oomo into being since the last census, having 
been farmed in 1003 by the severance of UfWkh&l and Bflrl from Zhflb, smd 
the ab*orption of Bukt, Baniiwt and BirkhAn on the break up of tin old 
Tbal-OhAtnill district Bnkl is the only portion that bes within British Balfl 
chistjn. The district coniist* like Qnetta of upland valloys hemmed in by 
rugged mountains but both Talleys and mountains lio 
somewhat lower except towards the west The mass of 
the population b Bobbin even the nucleus of the 

*,«» Kbefran, who nowadays claim Balflch status, b probably 

Pathtn by origin (J2fli) The majority of tho tribesmen 
are small cultivating proprietors, but there nro not a few 
who sutabt almost entirely on their flocks. The density b lea than half the 
r (| density of Quetta at tho nm time it is much mare 

imw ri evenly distributed. Yet the conditions vary not a little. 

Jo Thus, while Bfri, Banjiwl and parts of Bukt are fairly 
M well irrigated, in llflmkhAl only 86 per oent of the 
li irrigable are* has ft perennial water-supply ; tin rest b 
dependent on floods. The pe rmanently Irrigable arm hi 
BAikbin, the home of the Kbetrim, b less than half that in Jlflsak&l j yet thb 
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Density 

Zh6b 

Fort Esndeman 
Kill* Sail all a 
Hindubfigh 
Kfikuy Khurasan 


is the most tliickly populated poition of tlie distuct The truth is that flood 
irrigation, if less certain, is usually more productive than permanent irrigation , 
and so long as the rams do not fail, all is well, especially as the district contains 
excellent grazing-grounds for the lieids of cattle and the sheep and goats which 
form a-laige portion of the wealth of the tribesmen But a failure of the rams, 
which only aveiage about IX inches, is disastrous in parts that are unprotected 
by a permanent water-supply 

41 The whole of tho Zhob district lies outside British Baluchistan Its zh&b. 
tribal population is lemaikably homogeneous — Pathan 
almost to a man, as befits the ancestral home of the 
Pathan race , many of the odd thousand who now 
call themselves Sayyid might probably with greater 
propriety be called Pathan like their fathers before 

them. It is another highland district, bioken up m all directions by mountains, 
which are sometimes well-wooded, more often barren, but, wooded or barren, 
rarely without a rugged grandeiu Chief among its many valleys is the gieat 
alluvial plain fed by~the Zhob nver, which gives its name to the distnot Except 
in the large hut desolate area known as Kakar Khurasan, conditions are prptty 
much the same throughout the district Tho most populated portion, the Fort 
Sandeman tahsil, has unfortunately not beon surveyed for revenue purposes, 

but seeing that baiely four acres m eveiy square 
mile are cropped annually m Hindubagh, where the 
density is almost as high, it is haidly surpusmg that 
theie are not seven persons to tho square mile in 
the whole of the distuct The rainfall is scanty, 
varying from 6 inches m Hindubagh to about 9 inches in Fort Sandeman, 
and little ram-crop cultivation is attempted except in. the centre of the district 
There is a certain amount of irrigation from spnngs, and still more from 
streams, though the high banks of the Zliob nver m its upper reaches overtax 
the by no means despicable engmeermg ingenuity of the tribesmen By far 
the chief source of irrigation is the hares 

42 The Bulan Pass and Nushki Railway district— to give this artificial Bcum. 
little district its full official title — is geographically and historically part of 
Kalat, and simply owes its creation mto a sopaiate entity and its inclusion 
among the Agency Territories to obvious considerations of administrative con- 
venience It includes not only the famous pass itself, which starts from Rmdli 

at the foot of the plains and nses moio than 5,000 feet m 54 miles, but also the 
present alignment of the railway at the low ei end along the Mushkaf valley, and 
so much of the lecent railway extension towards Nushki as lies outside the 
Chagai district It is a mountainous tract cut by numerous hill-torrents, which 
after heavy ram fling themselves -with amazing force and suddenness mto 

the Bolan river It has hardly six inhabitants to 
the square mile Even so, a large pioportion of the 
population are temporary immigrants at work on the 
railway , the indigenous inhabitants are chiefly Kurd 
and Satakzai Biahuis and Kuclnk Baloch , in the 
spring and autumn it is thronged by swarms of Biahuis 
on their annual migrations But the importance of tins pigmy district lies 
of course, not m its tiny population, hut m the fact that m its histone pass, 
once trodden by many a proud conqueioi of India, now pierced by a railway 
which ranks among the engmeeiing feats of the world, it possesses one of the 
mam arteries between India and Central Asia 

43 The Chagai district is called after Chagbai, the head-quarters of the ciaeat. 
can] rani tribe, which is popularly supposed to have earned its name from the 
enviable cumber of chdh or wells that it once possessed But to thousands who 
have never heard of Chagai this part of the country is familiar as N ushld, 
he terminus of tho world-famous trade-route which traverses the district 
rrom end to end before it branches off northwards to Seistan Folk-etymology 
lias been busy with Nushki also, and refers it back to nosh Jchane, ‘fall 
to the food, a treacherous signal with which the Rakhshani Baloch are said 

mamhl^tWh toDLSSih" “SF ? I 44 ^ause soma troop* happened to be 

roaches 30 £ lug ^ t of census The normal European population of Zh5b hardly 
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to have fallen anon their Mo^hal tyrants wlmm they had inritod to a fe«t 
BalOch and Brind! divide tbo country between them In almost equal and 
^ r , equally small number*. Tho district, it b true win 

f jrn U - Ui nbnamtnlly empty during the censta owing to the 
Brmiu all drought to which it i* often oxposed. But ctcd at 

ttwT J*i the Bat of time* it b never otbcrwbo than rer y 

thinly populated In many ways it is ono of the knrt 
AW “ in Inviting ports of the prorineo i hill* on the cost, hill* 

on the north, hill* on tho wrath, lilll* on the far west, and In tho centre nut plain* 
(very occasionally alluvial and fertile, as in the neighbourhood of hushll more 
often deaotato wa*t» covered with »tonea or crescent shaped sand-dune*) 3,000 
feet aboTe tea lord on the cast, but sloping down westward to the howling 
wfldernes* that drain* fittingly into the drary twamp of the JIam tin 1 lUihiftL 
To *ptnh of density and of Chngnl In the mmo breath it almost laughable 
there b barolya man to the aquare mllo in tho district 
*"•*• ‘ J a* a whole. Dy far tho most populated portion of the 

i country i* hu'hkt where there I* Gradient land and a 
goodly amount of water hut considerable difficulty in 
wedding the two together Here the people have taton to agriculture and nave 
become more or has fettled. In OhAgm there U little oultlratkai : in "We* tarn 
flanjrtnl there i* hardly any at all. Throughout the district drinking water I* 
•care* in many part* it 1* to impregnated with rulphates and other mineral*, 
that it almost loots a* if an {retention of the railway onwards from h, uthkl were 
all that is required to turn tho district into a resort of future raletryUnn riant. 
Backward though tho district is, it would be hard to summon a better witness 
to tbo benefits of our rule. If it Is thinly peopled today it was all but a desert 
a short generation back here, at any rate, wc enn boast that two blades grow 
where one grew before. And if the development is slow it is sure and ocmilnu 
ous. The trade^rtrato alone is a monument of our enterprise in overcoming tho 
difficulties of nature m this deeolnte region its olwotate security a monument 
of our civilising influence on its rugged Inhabitants. 

IL In Blnl almost all tho characteristic feature* of Balfinhistin are to 
be found In miniature. Prom a legal point of view the district is n* much of a 
muddle a* tho province itself While tho Bibl and BhAhrig tmkilU are jnrt 
of British Babich 1 st in and Kfihla and f\ ashrilMd are Agency lemtone*, the 
tribal country occupied by tbo Mart and Bug^l is neither tho one nor the 
other and to add to the con fusion, the tribal country occupied by tho pOmbkl 
and Kahfcri, which really belong* to Knlit, b lumped up with the district for 
iiuxt purpose* of political control Matter* are cleared a bit If we treat the 
triUiI countries apart. Bat wren in the district proper tho physical contrasts 
are striking enough whereas BIbl and h asfribad are level low lying plain*, 
which in reality belong to the great Kadihl plain 
the rest of the district is as mountainous ni any por- 
tion of RalflnhbUn. And the jumblo of it* physical 
contrast* b borne out by the heterogeneous character 
of it* population, for it is the meeting-ground of all 
the four chief people* of Balflehbrtnn. 15 ie density 
of the population is very unevenly distributed. In 
JsrulmbAd It rcnchei it* highest figure — a figure only overtopped in one other 
D ^ portion of Bol deinstall. But the conditions here are 

JS* m «T— «} nidi as are to be found nowhere else in the province, 

for one-sirth of It* whole irm I* irrigated yearly from 
the Bind canal*. The density In Blbl is little mare than 
half that in Ka»hcfihdd, yet even so It remains at a 
figure unusually high for Bal&olnstln j and here again the irrigated area 
(Irrigated for tho most port from the htji river) it above the normal, averaging 
ab«it one- fiftieth of the whole. In the mountainous part* of the district the 
density drops to the ordinary level of Bold oh 1 st An district*. There b of course 
a tremendous range of temperature between the *00111111115 heat of the plain* 
In the summer and tho icy cold of the uplands in the winter Thn variation 
in the rainfall b no lets marked. In the plains It average* about 7 inches j 
in the hdl* It is much greater in fact BhAhrig with an average of well 
0 rer inches can usually boast the highest records of the year Of the various 
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divisions of tlie district Staling is on the whole the best protected against famine 
Even Nasirabad, for all 'its canals, is subject to bouts of scarcity, as it is 
generally the first part of the country under the Sind canal system to feel 
the pinch when the watei nms low And scarcity comes homo until greater 
force to the people of Nasirabad, because they have lost much of the nomadic 
instincts of then forefathers 


Density 
ilan country 
Bugtt country 


45 The whole of the Man and Bugti tubal country, which is conveniently 
split up noith and south by a mountainous banner between these two ancient 00 
enemies, is much the same in charactei from end to end barren, closely packed 
hills, which gradually break the fall of the great Suleman range to the plains , 
"hill-torrents and ravines innumerable , heie and theie good pastuiage and a few 
valley patches of cultivation Of the two tracts, the Bugti country on the south 

is the bigger by nearly fh e bundled square miles It is also the moie thickly, 

or ratliei the less thinly, populated Both tribes are 
nomadic theie aie only* five collections of huts m the 
whole country that can be called villages at all The 
rainfall is scanty and piecauous m both areas, and 
"both are constantly victims to drought, fioin ■which the tiibesmen escape by 
extending their migrations to Smd and tho Punjab 

46 The Kalat state derives its name from its capital Kalat, often styled KlUatstoto * 
Kalat-i-Sewa after its possibly mythical Hindu founder, oi Kalat-i-Nasii after 

the gTeat Khan, to distinguish it fiom Kalat-i-Ghilzai and many another 
Kalat It takes up more than half of the whole aiea of the province Yet 
it falls far short of its area m the palmy days when it not only included 
Quetta, Nushki, Nasirabad, which have been taken ovei on peimanent lease, 
and the Bulan, wheie the Khan’s right to levy transit dues has been commuted 
for an annual subsidy, and the Mari- Bugti country ovei which the Khan’s 
control, it is true, was raiely otherwise than nominal, and Las Bela, eventually 
successful m setting itself up as a virtually independent state, but also sketched 
over to Dajal and Hanand in the Panjab and down to Karachi m Smd And if 

tho Khan’s tcintones have shrunk from their ancient 
dimensions, so also has his authority Throughout his 
stato it is wholly effective only over his personal subjects 
m the crown-lands or mabat as they are called , and the 
independence openly claimed by the chief of Khar an 
is little moie than an extieme case of the independence now enjoyed by the 

tribal chiefs m all parts of the country The most 
numerous race is the Braliui, and this is the race to 
which the ruling family belongs In some tracts the 
Balocli aic in the majority , in others the Jatt There 
aie four or five persons to the square mile m the state 
as a whole But the density is so unevenly distributed, 
varying from 23 in the Kachhi to but 1 m Kharan, 
that it is well to say a woid or two about each of the mam divisions 
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47 In olden days all Kalat or rather the whole Brahui Confedeiacy was Sarftwaa> 
divided into two divisions only the tribesmen of Saiawan, who lived up-country 
to the north of Kalat, and the tribesmen of Jhalawan, who lived down-country 
to the south, the Kachhi was divided between the two of them In its 5,230 
square miles, accordingly, Sara wan of to-day retains but a portion of cits former 
magnitude It is a highland country, in general character not unhke Quetta- 
Pisbin its valleys he between 5,000 and 6,500 feet above the level of the 
sea , the most majestic peak among its mountain-ranges is Kdh-i-maran, * the 
hill of the snakes,’ which reaches up to 10,730 feet In the centie of the 
valleys, some of which are spacious and broad, the soil is remarkably fertile 
and the wheat, tobacco and orcbaids of Sara wan are famous throughout the 
country , for though the rainfall is scanty as everywhere in Baluchistan and the 
large dry-crop area accoidmgly seldom* yields a full out- turn, there is a »ood 
deal of permanent cultivation by means of kaiez, springs and streams With 
Sor&TVfln 63 781 the exception of the Kachhi plain, and the connected 

Biisch 4 Io 97 Domki-Kaheri country, Sariiwan is the most nrosperous 

Duimar and thickly populated portion of the state The Brahuis 

"° tbm 0731 are of course in the great majority but many of them 
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•till ding to tho pastoral puraoita of tlielr fathers, and much ol the dorclopmont 
or tho country ha* )>«m duo to the lmdmndrr of tlio thnfty Dhhwir 

48 In foot though nature bni doubtless treated Jhalawftn with a for more 
niggardly hand. It ia quite po^Hjln that the real rmra for tho ra*t dUTeronoc 
betwocn iU povtriv and backwurilmwA and the development and prosperity 
of Barnwiln 1 k» In tho proonco of tho thrifty Dihrrir in tho ono and hu 
abaonco from tho other ho ono at any rote can help 
AaS being improved by tbo palpnblo fact that tho JhalnwAn, 
i^toa Pnrilv from innate inilnes*, partly from ignorance, 
<H falh to male tho mo*t of hfa country Much of tho- 

cultirnblo area to ho lounA in tho vnYinyi between the mountnro-ranges and on 
tho bdnf or flntu along tho nvor-eonrre* i* either loft uncultivated altogether 
or i* merolv scratched. It 1* tmo tli-e Jhalanfln can plead a scanty rainfall and 
the scarcity of permanent water tho tolo mean* of irrigation at hit command 
are a -my ferrr sTrda, a few stream*, and any channel* ho am dig at farourahlo 
plnoes from tbo nren of which moreover not one hat a continuom flow of 
wot or throng heal t it* oour*c. V race of husbandmen would doubt lew make 
light of many of the di ffic ulties. But it 1* porhapa not surprising that a mco of 
nomad pa*tomli*ts like tho turhulcnt though hardly warlike tribesmen of 
Jhalawin *hould And little inducement In their mountainous country to boot 
their sword* into ploughaharca and to turn their shepherd* crook* into spade- 
handle*, more e*podally whon they have clrod out their pajtoml life from 
time immemorial with a winter migration into the plain*. A* It is, Jhalnwin 
re mai n* a poor country at bc*t though it 1* possibfo that tho consu* figure*, 
taken in a year which was bod from many points of -dew ghro an undajy un 
favoarabk impression of the sparsity of it* population (§ 01) 

49 An o mail rg contract confront* or when wo turn to the Kachlil, those 
much priied war land* of Bomwfin and Jknlnwftn both. Here the mountain* 
are loft behind for a ra*t alluvial plain, which except for ono *mall group 
of hillock * doe* got ri*c oberre 500 feet at it* highest point Hardly anywhere 
is the r ainfa ll so wnnty but erven complete failure H not Tory dlmrirma *o long 
a* there ha* been enough rain in the upland* to bring down tbo NapL and the 
T IM * n and tho ilttla and tbe Sukteil in lull flood, to be dlaripotal m numberien 
rhnnriffl* over tbo country or brought on to tho field* by an ingenious *y»tem of 
dam*. Bo fertile J* the *oil that it 1* indeed a bad veer when three erope am not 
harvested. The autumn harvest, which ooosbta chiefly of a jotedr jmtly 
renonnod for it* excellence, in the most Important of the three. Given good 
mfri* a* well a* good flood*, prosperity smiles on the land large ureas 
are reclaimed from the seeming; desert and there ii an abundance of forage and 
grating not only for tho lira-stock of tbe country itself — for the fsr famed Bind 
tnd Alngwl breed* of horn* and the equally famous BUAg h *[T and Dili Nayt 
breed* of bullock*— but also far the camel* and iheep and posts which in the- 
winter arc brought down m their thousand* by the BrJhfO* from the upland* 
But if the rain fail* both in tbo upland* and the Kachhl Itself the only rtf ago 
from the certainty of *cercity and the probability of famine i» o -wholesale 
migration into Bind Though all the 13 rah 51 tribes are 
pli?* 1 *Jn5 supposed to own war land* Ln the Kachhl, few Bridmis 

actually lire here all the year round the scorching 
beat of the summer is little *to the liking cf these 
mountaineer*. The most important element* among 
the permanent inhabitants oro the JiagssT and Bind Balbch, of whom tho former 
are stlBreckorad with Jhala win and the latter with Barfiwan. lfore nnmerou* 
t dJB (ue the Ja1;t who aro to be found ererrwbere as cubtirstor*. 

BO The Isihri ttiSbaf commonly known a* the pOmbkl KnhSri country 
i* an integral port of the Kachhl, and ha* only been separated from It for oensn* 
purpese* treeflave of tho peculiar nature of it* administration for wherm* the 
1 ^ Kachhl b treated In the name way as the rest of 

KalAt, the general control of tbe pombkl Kahftrl 
nm a^ju wo country 1* -rated in tbe district officer of BlbL It b 

mmeooasary to describe it it resembles the ro*t of the 
Kachhl fu it* main feat u res. What the BAlAn. the 
Kiri* the Buklijl and the Mala are to the Kachhl, the Lahri and tbe Chhattar 
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and many smaller lnll-torrents aie to tins portion of it Tlio clnef inhabitants 
are the Dombkl and TJmranl Baloch, the Kaherl, who weie lately content to 
he reckoned as Baloch hut hare now blossomed forth mto Sayyids (§ 281), and 
the Jatt 

51 As foi Makran (or to he piccise Kech-Makkuian, in distinction to theMiua-an 
Makran acioss tho Persian boidei) I am almost tempted to ocho the Lament of 
fSinan Ibn Selama “Thou shewost me the load to Makrau, but oh 1 the 
difference between an order and its accomplishment ! Novel will I set foot m a 
land whose very name strikes teiroi within mo ! ” Whatever tho origin of the 
name — and there is a wilderness of guesses to choose fiom maba-aranya or the 
waste of Maka (and of course cither tho Maka of the Bckistun inscription oi the 
Mekia of Herodotus or the Makara of the Dravulians), the land of Mokran the 
•great grandson of Noah, md-beidn or the land by the sea, Did hi Miman or the 
Ichthyophagoi or fish-eaters, the land of mabi oi deceit — Mnkian, has had an 
-evil reputation from tmie immemonal To the ancient Greeks to whom it 
was known under the name of Gadrosia, it seemed a waiciless waste of sun- 
scorched sand, across which Alexandei dchboiately chose to pass Ins nrmy 
• sim ply to prove, as Araan puts it, that he could succeed whoie Cyrus and 
Semiramis had failed before lnm In the Arab chiomcles it is commonly 
described ns a vast country, mostly barren Among natives of other paits of 
Baluchistan a two-yeai sojourn m it is regarded as dockmg ten years off life. 

Along the grim sea-coast life is baiely possible except foi a fow fishei folk Inland 

the country is gridironed across by three langes of lulls, which onclose valleys 
of vaiying width, rising m elevation as the coast is left behind Though the v 
•rainfall is scanty, damp fogs are so frequent and mosquitoes so abundant that 
every native of the country equips himself with mosquito curtains against both 
as a matter of course The rivers are moie often diy than not, but they carry 
heavy floods, and, more important still, leave behind frequont pools of watei 
which are drawn off for irrigation These pools with a fow streams and a 
hundred odd kdi cz (or balm as they are called m Makian) aie the only souices 
■of irrigation, outside Keck and Panjgur they are larely to be found at all 
'Elsewhere most of the cultivation is dry-ciop, and more than usually precarious 
owing to the capricious nature of the rainfall The leal haivest of Makran, that 
which provides food for man aud beast duiing tho gioatei pait of the yeai, is 
the date-harvest There are date-trees studded up and down most parts of 
"the country , the richest and most famous groves are those of Pan]gur and Kecli 
The population is sharply divided into three layois of society first the hakim 
Mnicrki 71,042 or dominant landowning families, which consist of the 

3 Jj'™ Gichki and Nausherwani ( § 269), and the HirwSri 
mm 403 and Biza^au Brahuis then tho Baloch or middle- 

■° thors 26)491 class cultivators — for the u ord Baloch has none of th$ 

proud nng in Makran that it has m eastern Baluchistan (§ 268) , and finally 
the hizmatgai or menials 

52 When we pass northwards over into KhSran, thoic is little change mmarsn. 
the general conditions, and what there is is hardly for the better The greatei 
part of the country is one vast plain, which lies about 1,600 feet above sea-level 
“towards the west, and rises some nine hundred feet lnghoi to the oast Into it 
drain the many streams that run off the surrounding hills Theie are some 
goodly patches of cultivation near the skirts of the hills and along the Mashkel 
•and Baddo rivers , but an enormous pait in the centre, known as the Lut oi 
Begistan, is a dreary ocean of shifting sand Theie are rich date-groves m 
Washuk and Mashkel, but wheat is the staple food of the country The whole 
•country is ruled by the Nausherwani chief, and the population is divided into 
Khar&n 22,663 the Nausherwani, the dominant race, and the Baloch 

1 7 , , 7 oo (with, whom are classed some miscellaneous groups). 
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53 If the petty state of Las Bela can haidly be regarded as typical of naa ecu*. 
Baluchistan, it contains many of its characteristic features in little It is 
mountainous on the east and to the north m the centre it is flat and lou -lying, 
sloping to the sea towards the west it stretches out foi miles along a narrow strip 
•of coast as barren as that of Makran There are several nvors and mountain- 
torrents, but though their floods are diverted by dams for irrigation, neaily all of 
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them are dry for flic greater ]*irt of the year There Is ono large lake often as 
dry as the nvnr-bcdi. Tho pcopkt are an unusually mixed Jot in fact tlw tribal 
m, cum system seems honelowJy moribund. Tho dominant 

class of IAsI is alridod Into five groups known as 
hu uro the panj rdj which consist of tho Jflmflt (to 

wvn hasj w hlch tho ruling family of the Jim belongs) Ednjha 

AngArm, Burra and 8hSth (5 270) There are a fair comber of Brihais, 
chiefly in the north tho ftiherfolh along tho cored are Hftd (j 283). The 
rest of tho population is largely composed of pcrrilo or menial elements. There 

are about nine persons to the square in tie in tho state as • whole. But the 

density Tories considerably in tho rnrions ports, and is at its height in tho well 
cultivated Wftlpat midbat As tho rainfall eren at its best seldom exceeds 
seven inches, the country froqoentlv suffers from drought, which drives the 
poorer clawe* wholesale over into 8iruL 

At Haring hurried through tho Tirious districts and states wc mar now 
glance back at tho country as a whole. Its most striking characteristic is 
Unpeopled vastnoss — a rest ness to which its estimated area fails to do justice. 
For in its reputed 181 038 wmaro miles no account is taken of tho mountainous 
superstructure reared on tliolr surface. How fur it affects tho area, there seems 
do way of ascertaining at any rate I 1latc been unable to cajole tho merest gun 
out cl tho survey department Bnt if theso mountainous plies add cawnnoml v 

lt to tho vnstnesi of the proT nee, their barren rugged 

« ness goes far to explain tho extraordinary sparnty of 
• the population And sparse though the population is- 
’ 1Jr * — so pjnrvo that I can hardly bring myitdf to talk of 

dead tv in Balfidmtan without an apology — there is a prattv general consensus 
of amnion that it l» about as much rn tho country under pr esen t conditions 
could support It is not cosy to sav how far this opinion is correct A 
sceptic might possibly scire upon the not inoonsidcrahlo exports of grain 
from the Kachhl and Mast mug (only to he ax changed into luxunes — not 
necessaries — of life) as an argument against It and to rebut this argument one 
might spcckxtily point to the bniHwmg imports of food stuff* without which tho 
alien population, and the Quetta town m particular could hardly snbshrL Bui 
theso Texed questions of economics may be left to soph Uteri, economists and 
calculators. The real assumption at the hank of the opinion that the counter 
is severely taxed in supporting its present population is that all the araibihfe 
perennial watts- Is already used up ss far as existing methods can use it, and that 
the only prospect of any expansion in the irrigable area lies in a change of these 
mothods themselves. But though this may lie substantially true of the district v 
I very much doubt whether it is troo of the native states. There has certainly 
been a considerable extension of the idnJj system of irrigation and d ctmscqocnt 
expansion of cnlttintion even in backward Jhalavin during the last few years, 
andtheidrA resources of the country are far from being fully tapped Not that 
I have any wish to attempt to prove too much. In one form or another density 
and rainfall are very closely correlated nearly everywhere in Balfiehistin. 
'Where conditions are favourable, as in the Kachhl density Taries with the 
amount of hind that oon be brought under cultivation, and this in turn vanes 
very largely with the amount of rain that falls, not neoe«anly in the particular 
locality but in the unrounding uplands, Bnt in less favoured peris, in JQjA ran 
for instance or Western BanimnI, rainfall is not merely a matter of culilvatkm 
it is a matter of life or destti If the rains fail, there is no water far man or 
beast and both must wander on until they find it Tho nomadism of a large 
number of BaUYchiitiin ■ inhabitants is after all less a habit than a necessity 
And though there are signs of change in the air nomadism to a greater or less 
degree is still so prevalent that an analysis of the density in the various district* 
and states and divisions n true only for the particular season of the parti cub r 
year when the census was taken. Thus if the density of the Knchhl in the 
scorching summer months is 23, U must be st least half as much again when 
the hitter cold of the uplands drives the Brthais down-country A scanty and 
preen riout rainfall, scarcity of oulturahle land and perennial water extremes of 
heat and cold — these are factors which will long make tribesmen cling to their 
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nomadic habit-, and flic only Hung that i- likoh io bum: about a wholesale 
change in their mode of life is government irrigation on a large scale 
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JYitnis. Villages, Houses- 

55 Though there me nine (owns included m our fables most of thorn arc Town?, 
onh towns In court os\ In fact the onh unimpeachable (owns among (lie 
lot 'arc Quetta and Sibt, and the former at any rate is almost entirely the 
creation of Briti>h rule And u linens bom la i. Fort Snmlwnm and Chaman 
arc in some wa\s clmracterisficnll) urbin, they are affoi all mere garrison 
towns tint hau* sprung up during our occupation Knhit and Bela owe 
their place ill the category more to the fact that lhe\ are the capitals of 
the two natnc states than to ui) thing ebs Foi Jhla is nothing but an 
overgrown village, the number- of winch ire inflated^ hv the inclusion of 
surrounding hamlets , Ivalat u mpl \ consists of the Ivlim s hi/i j or castlo 
ami a liirgf-h hut lnlf-cmplv Imau, who-e rows of deserted shops witness 
pathcticnlh to a 1>\ gone prosperity , that Ins passed out chiefly to Quetta, 
but parti) nbo to *Mn<duug, now the most thriving township m the state 
IVere it not for its hoar) historical ivik ri turns, IVhm, the ancient Fushnnj, 
would not ln\e figured 'nmong the towns at nil, and it lias icccnth fallen 
into such deem that it loohs ns if n would lm\e to drop out of the list, at the 

next census Such being the nature or our so-called 
towns, there would ho something unreal m am con- 
clusions we might attempt to draw from the proportion 
or rural and uilnii elements in t lie population of the 
province, and n crude comparison between the reputed urban populations at this 
census and the last would lie hopeless]) filiations, seeing that Kalal, Bela and 
Mastung lm\e been treated as towns foi (ho first time in their histor), though 
thc\ had just as much claims to the title at the Inst census But wc nun safel) 
commit onrsehes to this the proportion of tribal inhabitants our towns contain 
ns in inverse ratio to their urban character The n\crage tribesman still 
looks upon a town ns a might) pooi place for lus fnmil) to Inc in, )ot an 
excellent place in which to secure temporary employment for himself, especially 
in go\ eminent service 

5G JTow little attraction town-life has for the tribesmen becomes dear avouo. 
on an anahsis of the population of Quetta, by far the largest town in the 
province To its population of 33,922 the indigenous Pal ban, Bnloeh and 
Brahul contribute no moic than 1,127 Small though this figuro is, its 
real significance onh emerges when we dmdc it up bolween the two sexes, for 
there are but 3$5 females in the lot Been though we assume (and w r e have of 
course no right to do so) that all the women arc permanent residents of tho 
town, this m itself is a pretty clair proof that when tho tnbesmon shift into 
the towns, their moic is generally a temporary migration of individuals in 
search of omplo)mont While the whole population of Quetta has increased 
b) 9,338 since the last census, tho tribal clement in it has merely increased 
by 88 With the rapid development of tho capital of their provmeo into 
a thriving mart and an imposing cantonment, the military strength of wducli 
is second to none in India, tho tribesmen have clonily had very little to 
do And this development is much more remarkable than tho census figures 
indicate Tor the census was taken in tho off-season when ovorybody tries 

to flit from tho wintor cold One has only 
to glance at tho margin, where tho lesults of 
tho census are compared with tho results of 
an enumeration undertaken three summers 
boforo, to appreciate how thorough-gomg tins 
winter exodus is If wo assume (and I sco no reason why wo should not) 
that tho summer population to-day is at least as groat as it was tlneo years 
hack, tho winter flitting affects no less than one-fourth of tho whole popu- 
lation And as Quetta is in no sense a summer resort, its noimal population 
must he regarded as much nearer forty-fivo thousand than tho thirty-four 
thousand actually found in it at tho time of the consus Yet Quetta a 

brief generation ago ivas a cluster of mud huts sheltering round a ramshackle 
fort 
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B7 Isot only ere tho tribesmen no krron of town-llfo, very manv of them 
are not even vftbger*. In citing tli>* I mav seem to bo flying in tho faoo of 
the statistics, hot it b onlr in rare cores that the statistics ore concerned with 
village* in tho ordinary *cti*o of tho word. Wherever the country has boon 
parcelled out into revenuo Till* gee, we followed the very artificial bnt orthodox 
procod nre current elsewhere in India and treated the reTenae Tillage n* our unit 
but a* often os not a reran do Tillage U not a village at all but a oolliection of more 
or ler» uncoimeoied hrunlcU. In tho native state* where there are no revenue 
Tillage*, we endeavoured to bring about uniformity by bunching hamlet* up 
together But even in the district* tliere wa* nothing for H hut to das* a* village* 
a number of localities possibly nltogetlier innocent of permanent inhabitant* — 
which are regularly occupied by larguh group* of people at certain seaion* 
of tho year And the uwalt u neocsiarflr *o chaotic that wo can hardlv hope 
to glean much enlightenment from tho number of tbo *o-cnlled Tillages In 
the tabloa. It is far more to tho point to glance at the da wifi cation of 
the v illag e* according to the sac of thenr population Here it ii the *mali 
no** of tho average village that at once strikes the oyo, a smallnosa all 
the more remark'd do because tho average village U not a village in the 
English sense of the word but a cluster of fcvoml 1 lambda ninety per cent 
of the villager into which the whole oountrr ha* been divided contain lew 
than five hundred inhabitant*. For several rmsons it ii hardly poeatble to 
compare these figure* with tho figure* of the last conra. But it seemi worth 
while to jot down a few impression* on tho subject I tun e got by rarurv 
pmg with the people. Britiih rule *eem« to have afTected vQlagU'llfe in 
curiously different way*. In the Parian country oonamtratiou into ruddy 
fortified village* was more or ion t**ential in the old day* a* a safeguard 
against attach and tho pervo tiiat British rule h** brought with It ha* 
usually led to a partial brent, up of the Tillage* Lnto sorcral smaller hamlet*. 
In the Kaohhl, once the linrrpv hunting-ground of the dreaded Mart and 
Bngti marauder*, concentration was on a larger Male still, and tho first- 
fruits of the pax JJrftasa/ffo war the springing up of » mail er hamlet* at 
the expense of tho parent Tillage but of late year* the parent Tillage* 
have been regaining much of their lost ground, portly n* a consequence of 
healthy natural growth fortered by the increasing pro* pen ty of tho country 
partly by recruitment from people hitherto nomadic. In tbo Brihfll country 
tribal warfare wo* more parochial and conducted according to more gentlemanly 
rale*. It was war of tribe ngainrt tribe for tribal honour and glory nert 
for plunder Village* were deliberately avoided, even by tbo*e who were 
not pastoral nomad*. Tbey were usde** a* walls of defence for women and 
children were inviolate m tribal warfare, and the proper place for these 
Don-oombatants when the tribesmen were on the war path wm the fa*t 
ra*e* in the bill*- Hey w e re source* of weakness and not of strength, 
for the greatest paadble disgrace in a tribal feud was to have one • Tillage 
burnt by the enemy In the BrfthQI country accordingly British rule ho* 
had the effect noi merely of enlarging the few c resting village* but of 
earning hamlet* to spring up wlu.ro there wore none before In Hakri n, 
unlike KalAt proper on assault on a fort or o siege appear* to hare been 
among the regular tactics of tribal warfare. Every petty chidllng had hi* 
little fort to wniah hi* people flocked for refuge when an attack rra* threatened 
But no chief ever allowed any one ol*o to build a fort ctr even a mud hut If he 
could help It, not only becauso he was jealous of hi* prerogatives, bat also 
beconae the mud hut mi g ht fall into the hand* of hi* enemy and make it the 
more difficult to dislodge rum. With the advent of crar rale times have changed, 
and there are now mtkl huts everywhere. Speaking broadly I fancy that 
though the growth of village-life will be slow It will be sure from now onwards. 
Different condition* wdl douhtle* giro n*c to different resnlta. But the most 
notable trend of evolution, a* pastoral am gradually give* way before agricul 
tare will probably be from tent* *11 the year round to mud hut* in the 
winter from mud huts to h runl et*, from hamlet* to village*. Migration into 
town* will only be general when the tribal *y*tem fad* hopelemly into 
decay 

58 Ho mere mention of tent* wdl have msdn it obvious that the term 
house i* used in our table* in a* wide a sense a* the term vlilageA 
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It includes not only houses of sun-ducd bricks rarely to he found outside tho 
towns, and the mud huts of the villages, hut also jhngqi or summer shelters made 
of branches and mat tents, known among Pat Inins ns kidtd'i and among the 
Bnilnus as fftddn, and c\en holes m the hillsides— in short any place where 
man can lay lus head It is only among tho more progressive and well-to-do 
that sun-dried bricks arc used in the construction of a house Most villagers 
build their walls of stones and mud, athwart are laid rafters of any wood that is 
localh procurable, the roof consist* of matting generally made of /)?$/; or dwarf- 
palm* leaves, and on top are dumped thick lnvers of plastei But certain 
Urorani Baloch in the K.ichhi dehberateh refrain from plastering their roofs, 
because they assert (and who shall give them the ho?) that one of their fore- 
fathers died under a plastered roof The ordinary village hut is a very 
primitive affair— four walls and a roof, likely enough there is no door, 
a hole in the wall covered with a strip of matting doing sen ice instead 
As for repairs, even the well-to-do seem to have an invotcrate dislike to them 
mnnv a chief take> pride in raising imposing edifices for himself, but once 
raised, they are allowed to fill gradualh into rums In tho colder parts 
of the country, like Knch Kawfls in the Stitt district, the huts are often 
built into a hollow in the ground, and the roof is made on the slope for the 
more ensv removal of the snow A jhugq't or summer shelter is ensih made 
by driving a few poles into the ground and covering lop nnd sides with strips ot 
matting or with reed® or branches 'though it is a cramped abode, it alTordsacool 

and pleasant refuge from the heat and mosquitoes in (lie Milages, cspecinllv if 
there is water linmh to sprinkle over it But perhaps the most character- 
istic dwelling in Bnliichistin is the gnlun or IfpJld 7 , which ordinarih consists 
of a few bent jwles covered over with matting mnde of goat’s hair But 
those who live in plufi growing areas gencrnlh make (heir qulatt of pish, which 
if less warm than goat s hair is much less expensive How clinrv the people arc 
of changing their wnis mav he ‘•cen h\ the fact that though tho Mnriloi 
Mengal Brahuis near KlvVdar in .Unlaw an have built several mud huts on 
their rain-crop lands, the) use them almost cntirelv as Inrns oi cattle-sheds, 
and only shift out of their plfth gidiiti if the weather turns vimisuall) cold Tim 
thief lias latelv built himself n sjkicious fort , tho ladies of Ins household still 
prefer to camp out in (lie cotirtv.anl 

59 In Balia lust in ns a whole there are not ([into five persons to each house n at , M pop ulati on 
or tent But if we exclude the urban areas and thus exclude most ofthoabnorm- 
ahtv irising from the artificial conditions m which aliens live, the house- 
population goes up to 311st over five It makes little or no difference if vro split 
■the province into districts and states , the result remains much the same 111 both 
There is even a remarknhlc umformitv throughout the various minor divisions, 
with two exceptions In tho Bolin, the house-population all hut drops to two , 
in tho Mnri-Bugti country, it all hut rises to eight Tho explanation in tho 
former case is obvious enough , the tinv jiopululion of the Bulan is largclv com- 
posed of alien railway emplovds living a life or solitude in gang-huts In tho 
M.ari-Bugti counin con <h 1 1011s of course arc perfectly normal, and the unusual 
size of the household (which also manifested itself at the Inst consus hut not 
to the same degree) seems cleat pi oof that the joint-family still thrives 111 
these Baloch tribes , for in Baluchistan tho term ‘ house 1 really covers tho 
household, representing ns it does Iho members of a family that live under tho 
same roof anil take their food ftom the samo licatth But statistics hosed on 
localities arc a little dangerous after all even tho Mnri-Bugti country is not 
inhabited by Mail and Bngti alone So we took tho trouble to pick out 
8,258 indigenous families at Imphn/ard fiom all parts of the province and 
examined them by raco and tribe And our labour was certaml) not misspent 
Even tlio hare summary 111 the maigni is not without significance , it is mtoi- 

nowc-popniaiion^ csting, foi instance, to lcai ii that tho average Baloch 
ls,i U family ib 7 persons stiong and heats tho average Brahul 

household by two But anybody who has the curiosity 
cl to birn to the subsidiary tables for the detailed i esults, will 

£“yy ia 10 find moio abundant and moro serious food foi reflection 

sMi n i He will iliscov cr, for instance, that thoro is one distmlung 

Uiniln 4 0 factor that has to he discounted m tlioso statistics tlio size 

of a Baluchistan household is often swollon by sorvilc clemonts who are 

E S 
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member* of tho household lmt not mcmbon of tlio joint famOy in the proper sense 
oftheuord And hero -wliflt ttU1 probobly strike him meat Is the absence of icrrflc 
dependant* among tho Fnthtns, To ono rrlto has the preaemhon of ancient 
•odnl tics at bean, a much more significant feature in the statistics is the great 
contrast lx* Tree n the die of tho family nmontr tho Jiarl (13 2) and Bugtl (7-9) 
and tiic nuallnctt of tho fnmlly among tneir fellcnr Babch (4*2) in the 
rrest — in wmo measure I cannot doubt a direct reflection of the robust rigour 
of tlie tribal system in the ono and its Itopclcai decor in. tho other 
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IV — Donse-popnlution anion* the Ind]*cnoni Population 
(8,258 houses riaralneil) 
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60 Though this is the third census undertaken m Baluchistan, it is any- wl,h 

thing but easy to measure the rise 01 fall of the population fiom one census impossible 
to anothei Before we can indulge m the luxuiy of drawing comparisons at 
all, we must he in possession of like to compare with like But not only are 

there huge gaps between the areas 
censused on the three occasions, there 
is a world of difference m the various 
methods of enumeration adopted and 
the degrees of efficiency attained 
The census taken twenty years ago 
was so fragmentary, its methods so 
primitive, its lesults so unconvincing 
that, though I have fought against the temptation to leave it alone altogether, 

I find it the best policy to succumb The flimsy and uncertain liiformation 
that might be won from it would not be woith the elaborate and bewildering 
calculations I should have to work out and the reader would have to unravel 
And great as uas the advance that was made ten years later, nearly two-fifths 
of the country n ere left untouched It might be thought that the exeicise of a 
little ingenuity v as all that was required to bridge ovei the hiatus Unfortu- 
nately, the population of considerably more than half the aiea censused — and 
still more unfortunately the population of just that portion of the country 
which ought to serve as a guide for the population left unnumbeied— was 
calculated on very rough and, as it usually proved, very sanguine methods 
And if we leave census failings on one side and turn to the leal causes which 
make foi an increase or decrease m the population, to nut the ratio of births to 
-deaths, of immigration to emigration, ue aie almost as much m the daik as we 
were before Apart from a veiy sketchy registration of hirths and deaths m 
Quetta itself, registration is unknown in the countiy, and there is nothing to 
take its place but what can be gleaned from such vital statistics as u e had time 
to collect from heads of families (§ 67) Nor aie we on much firmer ground 
when we pass on to the ratio between immigration and emigration Simple 
though the sum appeal’s to be, it contains one known quantity only Por while 
the volume of the flow of immigiation is easily measured, we can only make a 
guess at the ebb of emigration (§ 68) 

61 It will help us in groping oui way through the uncertainties that TlirccroI<r 
sunound us to analyse the population into its mam component elements The popnlot,olu 
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1801 

1001 

1911 


Total 


20,506 | 171,762 
62,950 | 810,740 
134,638 J 634,703 


Estimated 


142,473 

469,726 


Ennmenttcd 


29,270 

351,018 

834,703 
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rdflnf interest contra throughout round tho true Indigonou* Inhabitant! of the 
country — tho tribesmen, and thoir satellites, tho 1/ ft, the Diliwflr tho domiciled 
Hindu* and tho rest At tho opjKsito polo «tand tboso mho aro unmistakably 
alien* in an alien land— Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and onontal* from this or 
that lido of the India*. And midway between thermo two cbwc* are poordo mho 
might fairly bo lumped up with tho niton's and yet have aomo show of dnim, 
grounded In tlio present or tho pewt, to lw treated a* Indigenous inhabitant*. 
Typknl of thi* ohm nro tho Qbiliai ra^iAn* from A/chAnbtAn and tho BtudAr 
Bol&ch from tho Banish For not only linvo tho Qhibal been wont from time 
immemorial to pass tn rough BalilobUtftn on thoir annual migration into India 
a goodiih number sojourn boro for tlio winter and a fow hare recently omno 
to rtoy And though tho Buxdir tril>o h now *o tiled in tho Fan lab it wn* 
of oooreo once indigenous to BalQchiatfln *eroml mcanbor* *tiH Veep up a 
temporary connection with tho old country wliilo a form famllio* Kem to hove 
returned lor good. There and other* like them I haro accord] ugly treated apart, 
and haro dlnded up tho mhob population of tho country into fndigonoar ward 
Indigenous and alien inhabitant*. It h a liUla difficult at thb clorenth hour 
to apply tho kum olnsriflcatkm to tho population of tho last census, hut I fancy 
wo haro got round tho obstacle* sufficiently well to justify a broad cotnjvmxm 
between tho result* on tho two occasion*. 

62. Tho thrcotold cla**i£kxtlon i* oapcdnUy useful when wo turn to tho 
district*. Take tho district* en bloc or take them piecemeal — in either cose 
thorn b an tncreoso or or tho population of ten year* back. It 1* hardly profit 
nhln to eunmino tho ■ororal cbstrict* in any detail. Thoro mns a wholesale re- 
distribution of ahmlnlstmtlre charge* shortly aft or the last oensus, and though 
me hare dono what wo could to readjust the population among the newly 
constituted district* of ZbOb IVijalal and SHfl thoro is orory reason to fern* 
that wo ham not mot — and could not moot — with full measure of sucoosa. 1 But 
apart from tin*, much of the district population Is of a floating character mor 
tug freely not only aero** tho border and back again, but also from one district 
to another ; and wliero the population is so fluid, it b idle to linger long error a 
rise or fall that may bo lftarauy ephemeral. Neroriholos* some jtttfo light 1* *hed 
cm tho moaning of the mnatlon* in the wrrural district* by an analysis of tho 
three element* in the populatum. llow unevenly theso ham contributed to the 
increase of 8 5 par cent m tho district* n* a whole b seen dearly enough from 
tho margin. In the Indigonou* population tho 
into of increase ha* been modest cncmglu Tho 
semi indigenous population, cm the other hand, 
appear* to hare gone up by leap* awl bounds, 
materially affecting the sarin Lions in lAynloi, 
Zb£>b and Qnetta-Pbhln, where it chiefly dis- 
perse* Itself. But t hj * groat influx ha* probably boon more apparent thee 
real — a mere oon*e<menoc, that La, of better enumeration, which could hardly 
h*TO greater scope than among the wandering f4hPiel, who form tho bulk of 
ihn element in the population. The increase n-mong the alimu, though less 
marked, b still oaroademble, and unqiwtionAbly s good deni more genuine. 
Nearly the whole of it ha* occurred in Quotta Babin, where the aliens haro 
been responsible for almost half of the goodly iuarense of nearly 12 par cunt in 
the district population. On paper IVjjwlai *now» a substantial increase of or or 
18 per cent— an increase much too good to bo true, and in itself a tctt pretty 
proof of our faulty readjustment of the figure* for the last centos. Much of tho 
Increase ihould dearly be handed over toZb&b which. otherwise appear* to hare 
been almost rtaHonary spread crrnr tho two dbtncta, it would wort out to orcr 
9 p>-T cent. But some of it *hauld probably go to the Sib I district as matte** 
dnnd, the administered areo simply shown an fnm-rwm of about B per cent (ro- 
mu«eQtmsk,4fl6 aonb) winch b more flmn aecountod for by an inaronjo of 
2,046 in 8IM town and a remarkable but fictitious jump of 3,032 in tho KOhlO. 
■ub-faisli the amrple explanation of which b that at the hat census tho Mari 
colony In Kohl ft waa lumped up with the population of the Marl BuMl country 
— yet another proof cJ the danger of placing blind, reliance on tJV> Internal 
rnriation* in the pnrrJncn. Thrown beck at this census on Its own resources. 


17.061 

Mia 

+ e^c* 
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tlic Marl-Bugll country not unnaturally finds it haul to show any advance at 
all The BOljn, on the other hand, can hoast an increase of over 8 pci cent , 
hut its population still lcmains mieioscopic In Chagai thcic has been a nomi- 
nal increase ot d pci cent that it can «liow an increase at all is simply due to 
the fact tint "Western Sanjiaui, non ccnsuscd foi tlio first time, is included m 
its total Had it not been for the bad season nlncli sent many of its inhabitants 
out of the district, I should have anticipated a much laigcr liieiease, not so 
much as a lcsultof better enumeration (foi though Chagai was merely subioctcd 
to a rough estimate at the last census, rough estimates m Baluchistan havo usual- 
ly overshot tlic mail) as on account of the stndcs this district has been making 
towaids dci elopnient during the past ten i cars 


Variation 


States 

It tltprnoa-s 
Sent: indigenous 
Alien* 


Acltml 

- 8,310 

- 10 531 

+ 073 

+ 3,209 


Pcrctnlngc 
- 1*0 
- 25 

+ CHKL 

+ S3 


G3 The threefold classification is of little use when we turn to the states iut 5 , 
Here the population is ahnost entirely mdigonous Nor do I put much faith 

in the appaiently cnonnous increase of tlic 
mcon sulci able somi-mdigenous and alien ele- 
ments, for the e\collent reason that the consus 
of 1901 was a moro estimate in winch the 
non-mdigenous elements ran the greater risk 
of being oxcrlooked, because it was based 
(partmllv m Las Bela and wholly in Kal.it) on figures supplied by tlic tribal 
chiefs and headmen of sections -And in tlic nnturo of that estimate hes the 
secret of the seemingly serious decline in the state population, a decline all the 
moro maihcd as half the state aiea was omitted from tho scope of tlio last 
census The explanation of tins appnient decline is after all simple enough 
Asked to furnish the number of fightiug mon at their command, chiefs and 
headmen would havo been either more or less than human to lini o withstood 
the temptation of putting their numbers at tlio highest possible pitch The 
more out of the nay the tribe, the more would the clucf be emboldened to pile 
on tlic agonj Nothing, for instance, Mould be more natural than for a chief 
of Jlialawan to exaggerate unbluslnngly, where a chief of Saraw an would linie 
to stick pretty close to actual facts for very sliamo Equally natural would it 
be to fiud exaggeration much more frequent in the Brjbui country, where 
tubal organisation is still strong, than in tlio Kaclihi, which is hugely inhabited 
by Jntt, who haic become so split up that they can hardly he said to have any 
real tribal organisation at all In fact whero tribal bonds ate loose or lacking 
altogether, it is not exaggeration of numbers that an estimate based on the 
assumption of the existence of such bonds is likely to produce, but wholesale 
omission This or something like this was clearly the chequered history of tho 
census of 1901 in tho various parts of the country to which thoso methods wore 
applied 


64. Tho estimates for Jlialawan w ere suspect from tho beginning They Kniatv 
were regarded as inflated not only by tbe district oflicci, but by the officials 
primarily responsible for them My predecessor, howevor, -while recognising 
the possibility of exaggeration in individual cases, camo finally to tho corn 
elusion that the figures had not been vitiated in any serious degree, and saw 
confirmation of lus conclusion in tho discovery tlmt*tlic density in Jlialawan 
worked out to very nearly the same figure as tho density m Sarawan And 
here he unwittingly put his finger on a very tolling proof that Ins conclusion 
could not hold w ator Eor that Jlialawan ls incomparably moro thinly popu- 
lated than prosperous Sarawiu, there is no possible question How gradually 
and grudgingly wo havo come to realise the extraordinary dearth of inhabitants 
m many parts of this vast province may ho traced in tho successive attempts 
that were made to gauge the population of the three tracts omitted from the 
operations of the last census Working on tho analogy of Chagai, my pre- 
decessor assessed tho population of "Western Sanjram at over nmo’ thousand 
souls , a couple of years later ho found causo to cut down his estimates to six 
thousand , the wiiter of tho district gazetteer would not commit himself to ns 
many hundreds Moro interesting still is tho case of Kluran and Makran 
On the basis of the density m the Marl-Bugti country my predecessor assessed 
their population at 229,655 , as soon as ho w r as able to havo a rough estimate 
made on tho spot, the figures went down with a bang to 97,800 , and bm though 
the drop, the total is -still some three thousand in excess of tho figures for the 
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present ecnsus, Isow If me ooald assume tlrnt In 1001 the same degree of error 
ere pi Into the rough cntiinatca of Jhfllawfin si into the rough n*wmncmt8 of 
Khir ln and Hainan and couH awume further that the foroct that rnnke fro 
progress and decay had operated evenly during the part ten year* in all three 

S ari* of the country tho present-day population of Jhalawin would pan out to 
3,300 took, si agnlmi tho 81,303 actually enumerated at thfcm connn. And 
though it U hardly more than a coincidence, I am Inclined to think that this 
figure would not be very wide of tho mark. The district official*, it ii true, soem 
fairly confident that crux census netted In pretty nearly all there were to be 
found in Jlialsw&a. Bat part* of this somewhat l»ckward tract were tn to 
troublous a condition a» to make it probnblo on tho face of it that a fair number 
of the inhabitant! escaped enumeration. It U at tho atirno time almoat certain 
that there had recently been a considerable exodu* from the country to avoid 
not only tho polltioal trouble but tho pro railing aenroity Theta wo ihould not 
bo far wrong I fancy In reckoning tho actual population of Jhalawin In 1011 
at about 00,000, and Us potential population in a good and peaceful year 
at about 100 000 But If I am not mWakon, Jhalawin i* nowadays (Jowly 
draining into Sind ($ 78) and unlras conditionj take a turn for tho bettor it may 
Ixs long before Jhalawin secs 100 000 inhabitants again. Ercn in Barawan, 
which a much too well known from end to end for the chiefs to hare branched 
out Into wild over-statement* of their tribal strength like tho chiefs of Jhala- 
win, there appears on poper to hare been a slight drop since the last census. 
On tho other hand there appoars on paper to hare been a gigantic inereove 
of orer 40 per cent in tho low lying plain composed of the Kachhl and 
tho pGmhM-Kahfirt country Such an increase erra hardly he genuine oren 
though this plain is acutely sensitise to the nature of the seasons and was oer 
tainly in much better case during tho present census than it via* ten years 
before. 1 bare no doubt that a Tory large proportion of the apparent Increase 
is simply due to the facts that many of its tribal inhabitants were lumped up 
at the last census with their tribes in Jhalawin ami Sari win, and that hundreds 
of Jn1,\ and others of similar character were overlooked, simply because enu 
mention on A tribal 1 saris breaks down hopelessly when it is spphed to people 
who hare lost their tribal organisation. 

OS We need waste little time error tho petty state of l*a Bela. Most of 
Its inhabitants are less unruly and lea unsettled than tho tribesmen of KaUt 
and it was found possible in a largish portion of its area to conduct the former 
census cm n>ore orthodox and trustworthy linos, hot that the whole of the 
apparent increase of nine per oenl ra its population from the one census to the 
cither can be placed to Its credit Something at any rate mart clearly bo put 
down to n more effective enumeration Neverthelem, though there is nothing 
in the economic history of the post ten years taken by themselves to explain a 
rate of increoso which, even after due nilowanoo Is made on the score of better 
enumeration, remains at a figure abnormal for BalQchutin, it becomes explic- 
able enough when it is remembered that at the date of the last census the 
state was only just beginning to recover from a bout of scarcity kmg dmvii- 
emt, and had not had sufficient time to attract back tho many hundreds of its 
inhabitants who bad taken refuge m India. 

06. The more dearly the nature of the problem is realised, the mare 
hopeless it appears to attempt to measure the increase or decrease that has 
cornered in the population of Balfiohlstin daring the last ten roars. ‘Where 
— as in a large portion of the district area —there was a reasonable amount of 
uniformity in the methods adopted at the one census and the other soma 
allowance at any rate ought to be made for the palpable improvement that has 
come over those methods. Where the methods war. widely different— and -even 
the districts ha d their roughly estimated areas In 1901 — much greeter allowance 
ought to be ma de for errors of exaggeration and tho bwer errors of omI*ricm. 
In dealing with arena that have never been censured before, we ore of ooorae 
thrown lack on sheerest conjecture. It it idle to enter upon a disquisition on 
the economic oonditionB that prevailed before the tail oensns and in the ton 
years that followed. For large numbers of the people never stay In the 
country to see the lean years out. On the first symptoms of scarcity they 
dwomp wholesale, and abroad they remain till they g« news of better times 
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Variation 


Actual. Percentage 


BalQohlfit&n + 23,957 

Indigenous + 0,650 
'Sc mi indigenous + 9,889 
Aliens + 8,018 


+ 99 

+ 9 

+ 686 
+ 16 4 


in tlieir own country In other u oids, adverse conditions liavo little permanent 
•effect on the population , they simply louei it for the time being It is only 
when dire calamities come suddenly and act swiftly that the people aie baffled 
in their attempts to escape , and from such save for a fierce outbreak of 
cholera in Maki&n and a terrible earthquake in the Kaclihl — Baluchistan of 
lecent years has happily been spaied. It is moie to the point to take a broad 
view of the conditions that prevailed during the census operations of 1901 
and 1911 In the Pathan country conditions were much the same in 1911 as 
thev were in 1901 , in the Jhalawau part of the Brahui country they were a 
' good deal worse , m the Lasi and the Jatt and the typically Baloch countries— 
that is to say, in Las Bela, m the whole area occupied by the Kachlii plain, 
and in the Maii-Bugtl country — they were distinctly more favourable , in 
Oliagai they were distinctly worse As Makran, Kharan and Western San) rani 
were not censused m 1901, comparisons are a little irrelevant, but it may 
be said that Makran was certainly not at its best, that Kharan was un- 
usually well populated, and that Western San j rani seems to have been as 
full — 0 r as little empty— as it ever is This hasty review is m itself enough 
to show how dangerous an artless comparison of the two sets of statistics 
would be, even if there had been no gaps m the last census and its methods 
of enumeration had been above reproach Amid so much that is doubtful, 
guess-work is really vam But if guess I must, the convenient guess that is 
nearest to hand will do as well as any other It is quite possible that if the 
total for 1901 is held to cover not only the portions that the last census pro- 
fessed to cover but also the portions that it left untouched, it is about as near 

as we are likely to get to the true facts for 
1901 That the alien population has in- 
creased with great rapidity is a demonstrable 
fact , it must not be assumed that it will 
he able to keep up the same pace much 
longen In all probability the explanation 
of the great increase m the semi-mdigenous 
population lies largely in the fact that we were more successful than our 
predecessors m enumerating the elusive Powmdahs As for the tribesmen and 
other indigenous peoples, the very general impression is that they are barely 
holding then own if one year finds more in the country than another, this 
is simply because large numbers of them are nomadic — or to use their more 
•expressive term, Mfina-la-ddsh, * liouse-a-back ’ — people ready to shift in. or 
out of the country at a moment’s notice, as conditions change for the bettei or 
the worse 

67 It will be many a long day before we can put this general impression vital stattatic. 
to the test of vital statistics In the absence of any registration of births and 
deaths outside Quetta town, we utilised the census machinery to ascertain from 
6,641 fathers m all parts of the country the number of children that had been 
actually born to them and the number still alive The results of our enquirv 
are summarised m a table at the end of this chapter , the gist of them is given 

in the margin But the statistics must be 
read with some reservation Our enumera- 
tors unfortunately ignored sterile unions as 
irrelevant to the object of the enquiry Nor 

were they able to make any nice distinction 
between the issue of an only wife and the 
issue of a plurality of wives, contempora- 
neous or successive Not that sterile unions 
appear to be common in this country, 
when they do occur, they are usually short- 
lived if the husband is palpably the one 
the union, the wife appeals to the elders 
for a dissolution of the marriage , if the wife is the one at fault, the 
husband takes to himself another wife — to beat the first withal, as the proverb 
says And though the average tribesman usuallv marries again if his first wife 
dies, probably not one in a dozen takes a second wife if lus first is alive and 
has borne him children The fathers of course were of all ages some no doubt 
wore m the vigour of manhood , others must have had a foot in the grave 


Average family per father 


Births 

Survivals 

All 

69 

8*0 

'Baloch 

66 

41 

Urfihtti 

48 

30 

Fa^hSn 

60 

34 

Lari 

66 

42 

Jatt 

68 

89 

Sayyid 

64 

33 

MiBcellttn’KiuB 

6*0 

39 

Hindus 

62 

28 

to blame 

for the childlessness < 
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There is In consequence considerable db parity In the ages of tbc surviving 
children. In a word, tbo general purport of tho statistics 1* nothing more than 
this 0,011 fathers, taken at hnphamnl from among tho indigenous population 
in nil ports of tho conntry were found to hare had 33,012 children of whom 
*8 837 ware still alien and in considering theso statistics mi havo to mako allou- 
ancos for tho omission of sterile unions on tho ono hand, and on tho other 
for the foot that several unions hod not reached tho maxi m um of their fecundity 
It ought to bo posaiblo to vreavo many a pretty theory out of the various figures 
that go to the making of this result. But I hare been unable to stumble 
aortas anv statistics exactly commmblo, and am thus in tho ignominious 
position of ho nng to leavo to others tho task of gauging tbo precise Tal ire 
of my contribution to the problem. I hardly lfko to commit myself to more 
than tho general conclusion that tho fecundity of tho average marriage In 
Balfiehbtln seems rernootaWy but hardly surprisingly high. Of tho mrious 
recta the Balftch arc tho most prolific with 0*5 tho Brthfils are tho least 
prolific snth 4 6. If we onalyso too hirth-rato by localities, Hahrin comes rent 
an easy first tvith 7*8, and this has had its effoct in raising the Boluch figures 
Ssriwfin and Jliatawin, the heart of tho BriliQI country is a bad last vrith -1. 
Am for infant mortality in BaMdiistAn, it is very commonly bclicrrcd to bo 
appalling but whether this is borno out by our statistics, which show that 
587 out of every 1,000 children ha to predeceased their fathers, I hesitate to say 
for several European rer un tr ies a few decades ago could cap our dismal figure 
with a somewhat a n s logum and an oven more dismal death rate under tho age 
of fire. In Jhalnwfln b on e v er tbo chiliiren soem to die off like files, for net 
one In two was found to hare survived. Its father and as the birth- ijatojtscjf h 
painfully low tho outlook would bo hopoless indeed, were it not or the'eo^'* 
sed ati on that it would tsko a much larger set of statistics than tboJb before u* 
to drive home tho mournful suspicion that the peoples of Jholnwin 
dying out This tlren is the conclusion of the whole matter though a man of 
BaltichbiAn can reasonably hepo to beget a goodly family of 6 or 0 children he 
cannot look to see mere than 3 or 4 survive him. And this it surely a very 
meagre surplus margin to carry on to the next generation, seeing that ft has to 
replace the man one! his wife or wires, sterile unions and deaths before maturity 
So meagre Is ft that to say that tho tribal population is standing still* h possible 
to OTcritep the mark. 
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V. —Variation in Relation to Density 

been attempted in tins or tbc following tnbles 


District or Stnto 

BALUCHISTAN 

Districts 

Qnetta-Pishin 

Loyalai 

Zhob 

B 51 tin 

Chugru 

Sfbi 

Administered area 
A Ian Bugi i country 
States * 

Kalut 
Las Bela 


Mean density pee bqeaee mede 


1011 


G 19 
7 64 

2145 
1073 
6 82 
6 93 
083 
10 46 
21 
4 7S 
5 23 
4 90 
858 


3901 


6 02 
7 05 

21 86 

9 0S 
G7G 
548 
0 79 

10*03 

10 S6 
172 

6 33 
5 03 
7 6G 


Percentage of 
variation, 1901 11 
Increaso + 
Dccreaso — 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


2 95 
8 45 
11*88 
18 20 
0 92 
8 26 
417 
4 31 
6 69 
119 
194 
360 
9*08 


VI.— Racial Vaiiation. 


PACE 


BALTJCHISTAF 

Indigenous 

BalGch 
Briihui 
Path tin 

La*l * 

Sayyid 

Other Mntnlnmn 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Semi-indigenous 

Bale eh 
Bazhan 

Aliens 

European 
Anglo Indian 
Oriental 

Trans-Indus 
Ois Indus 




1911 






1 




Yanation, 

Reguiae Census 

Teibae Census 

1901 11 
Increnso 4- 


, 

j 




I)ec reuse — 

Persons | 

Males. I 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 


63,007 

49,271 

13,7 3G S 

'7 1,096 4 

[17,HS, 

851,51S 

+ 23,957 

8,447 

6,505 

1,942 

743,947 

401,258 

342,689 

+ 0,550 

1,168 

889 

269 

168,032 

91,070 

76,962 

+ 68,960 

1,473 

1,146 

327 

166,814 

91,949 

74,365 

- 124,482 

3,499 

2,9SS 

661 

184,594 

99,210 

85,384 

+ 6,019 




27,779 

14,857 

12,922 

+ 1,162 

432 

324 

108 

77,965 

42,346 

35,619 

+ 19,005 

238 

202 

36 

21,058 

10,306 

10,252 

+ 6,696 

906 

518 

388 

81,162 

41,949 

39,213 

+ 30,579 

733 

481 

262 

14,252 

7,641 

6,611 

f - 439 

8 

7 

1 

2,791 

1,430 

1,361 

) 

2,570 

2,133 

437 

22,841 

12,634 

10,207 

+ 9,389 

18 

11 

7 

3,076' 

1,709 

1,357 

+ 1,405 

2,552 

2,122 

430 

19,765 

10,925 

S,840 

+ 7,984 

51,990 

40,633 

11,357 

4,908 

3,256 

1,852 

+ 8,018 

4,210 

3,382 

828 




+ 731 

123 

64 

69 




+ 1 

47,057 

37,187 

10,470 

4,908 

3,256 

1,652 

+ 7,256 

6J379 

5,332 

17047 

761 

464 

297 


41,278 

3U55 

9,423 

iai7 

2,792 

1J55 
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CHAPTER III 


MIGRATION. 


I 

SMt*ltcal data 



T 


TABtrs * 


SCIUECT 

Imperial j 

Provincial 

Subsidiary 

Birthplace 

It ft co 

^omalinn 

in Sind 

and gain o\ er ‘'migration > 

i 

\I 

Mil 

♦ 

i 

i 

I 

I\ 

\ 

\I 


i 


Central population 614,703 

Subtract *' immigrants 1 ' 59 500 
Add traceable ‘‘emigranti” 7G 273 

w Natural M population 852,470 


GS Tu departing from the orthodox method of gauging the ebb and flow 
of mi • > mtion by the statistics of lnrtbplncc, I lmio been largolv influenced by miration, 
the unen'w feeling that birthplace is a singularly treacherous guide to lely 
upon after all Stated in the rough, the theory- seems to be simply this that 
persons enumerated in one proniicc but boin m anothci aie emigrants from 
the latter to the former On this theory all migiation diflicultics at once 
resolve themselves into a delightfully easy sum of addition and subtraction Take 
' the population actually cnumciated in the province, 

subtract the population born elsewhere , add the popu- 
lation boin m the province but absent at the time of 
enumeration (but how von arc to get the figuies from 
Afghanistan or Peisia, foi instance, I cannot toll you), 
and you arrive at once at the so-called natural population — the population of 
the province puiged of its alien immigrants and with its absent emigrants 
restored to it once more A iciv prctt\ Ihcoiy this, but one that will never 
leflect the real facts of life so long as immigration and emigration exist Foi 
until migration ceases, tlieie will always be people boin where, nccoidmg to the 
theory, they should not be born-^-outside then mothei country I fieely 
admit that errors will tend to adjust themsehes wliero emigration and immigra- 
tion are fanly equal in volume , I admit also that birthplace statistics may be 
put to otliei and more legitimate uses But I cannot help tlunhmg that, if we 
frankly laid ourcehes out to collect statistics not of biithplace but of motlici 
country, we should get much moie useful lcsults And the lesults, I fancy, 

would be much more trustwoithy at the same tnno As it is, I have a shrewd 

suspicion that birthplace statistics m India aie plentifully adulterated wntli 
statistics of mothei country m the piimitno societv of Baluchistan, at any 
rate, motlici country is so uppennost m the minds of tho people that it naturally 
prompts their reodi answer to a question about biithplace Better still would 
it be to collect statistics of bnthplaco and motlici country both 1 , the people 
would then know what we wcie d living at, and we ourselves could tackle the 
statistics without the uncomfortable feeling that we weio racking thorn beyond 
their legitimate uses As a guide to emigration, biithplace statistics are a 
makeshift at best, only to be picssed mto servico m the absence of something 
better In Baluchistan we have no noed to rely on such a broken reed Here 
there is a gieat gulf- fixed between aliens and tho true natives of the country, 

1 An alternative suggestion that IuvoUcb no cliange in tlic standard schedule is put fonvnrd in tlio footnote at pago 4G 
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and it irill probably bo many generation* before it ii bridged Eaco, and moo 
nkmo, ruffleos (oxoopt in ft fow Tory rpochl cnee*) to 'freed out tho immigrant* 
and to tlft tlio whole population Into tliroo heaps— indlgcnou*, *emi Indigenous 
and alien* ({01) 

««* (TO And, troth to tdl I imxo discarded birthplace for another and a Tory 

* t ‘ different rerun n "While In tho regular nrco* wo fell into lino with the reit of 

India and recorded birthplace as a matter of oourao, wo were faced in tho tribal 
area* with the obxiou* difficulty of recording the blrthnlacc of indirldoal* on a 
•chodule which applied to tho iamlly ns a wbola Had tho matter been or vital 
importance, wo could, I dare ray have found » way round the difficulty But 
If birthplace i* of littlo mine in tmclng the momnnnt of nllons into tho pro- 
xinco, it 1* of *tiU low Ttilno in tracing tho mom meat of tho indigenou* popn 
lation from one part of tho prorinco to another Bo drifting are many *cciIon* 
of the indigence* population, that what i* true of it In tho ipring i* alfno«t 
certainly Tride of tho mark in the rummer oc notumn or winter Where mtrro* 
merit, a so common, local knowledge — bached a* we took euro to 'hack it, by 
general *tatl*tic* of nomadkm (§ 71)— -tm a much mfer guide to tho many 
channel* in which it flow* than any booki*h comparison between birthplace and 
the plaoo of enumeration at some particular date. And thi* conttant moremont 
1* it*ell a factor which in wrap way* would tend to invalidate birthplace rtotlriici 
in direct proportion to tbolr accuracy For the winter Ciodtu of tho Brthfli* 
to tho plain*, for instance, would be marked by birth* *11 along the march, and 
Quetta ard Bolin and 8d)l and Las Bila would bo nocroditcd with more BribQl* 1 
than i» thoir proper duo, hot that (crapulent* accuracy could bo expected. 
Strange though it may *oam to n», many a tribesman would be at a lea* to giro 
the bErthplaoo of *11 the membar* of hi* family It would not *eem *t range to 
the tribesman himself, whose Ufa i* often spout in one long weary tramp — ■ 
here to-day gono to- morrow And oren If hi* poor memory found room far 
inch worthies* lumbar as the nroeiw rite* of tho mrious and, rery poraTbly 
nnmfJf localities where hii offipring first happonod to *oo the light of day 
whit ihould he know of their position in tho wrrernl districts whoso Dourabine* 
belong for tho matt part to ttio artificial geography of Brittth admlnutration P 
Thu* all thit ■rwnwd really noccmary m the tribal nroo* was to record tin birth 
place, flat, of those whoso race ttnmpod them a* all on*, then of Hindu* nn rl 
other* who (** far a* race went) might or might not bo natives of Baltlchistan, 
and finally in a few ipeoial cares, of tribesmen who were enumerated m *omn 
part of the oountry with which they had no recognised oonoern. In other 
word*, not only did wo asrnmo that ail member* of races and tnbes indigenous 
to Baldohittin were actually bom in BalCLchittAn, oral ignore tho existence of 
meritablo exception* to the general rule, lilo birth* on the other ride of the 
Afg pAn frontier oc birth* in Bind daring tho winter migration* of the J Inin win 
Brahdl* derwu-oountry we also a**umod that all member* of race* nnd tribe* 
indigenous, m some sense, to the district in which they were enumerated, were 
actually bom m that datrict, trad ignored tho exatence of inevitable exception* 
to the general role, like birth* In tho ooorae of wandering* ootxido it. In either 
case the exception*, though common enough, arc mere accident* j had they been 
recorded, we should hftvo had to oxerdso a deal of caution in groping our way 
through the tree oh cron* fog of rtatwtie*. 

70 Probably no feature of BalUdilttin lifo imprase* a new-oomer mare 
forcibly thsn tho apparent foci thit the population, *uch os it n, is always 
on the mow, If he travel* through ZhOb nnd LOfulai at the fall of the jeer 
he win oome aero* swarm* of Afgfrin Powindah* on their yearly journey* into 
India, •bedding somo of their number* hare and there to ftoek pasturage during 
the winter within Bel(lchltt*n itself. If he travel* up the Bolin, he will bare 
to thread his way through a moving ma*i of Bartwto Brlhfll*, lenring B.4 p 
natrre highland* with thoir wire* and their children, their flock* and their herd*, 
for the warmth of the Khchhl. And if bo trarel* up the hi Ola or any of the 
other pane* to the tooth, be will bo met by host* af their J hole win brethren, 
wending their wny into Bind. These are extreme cues, where whole muf— of 
the population more down-oemntry like a (lowly odvuramg glacier. But 
wh ere i n he travel*, he will — if only he travel long enough. — erm* t&rom 
f dull re* camped in blanket-tent*, or living in tomperary but* made of bark or 
dwarf palm leaves or d m li a r material, or even *heltoring in holm in the Timttrlw 
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And if bechance to rouMt the spot a *.hoil while later, ho will find the tents 
"one, or then places (ah on hy otlieis, and the huts mnjbc abandoned, and llio 
holes tenant less As foi the permanent ullages which tootle ono another on tho 
maiis, lie will look foi most or them m a am E\en m the more stilled paits of 
(ho couutrv many of tho permnnont i lllages he dcscncs from afar are pennanent 
only m the sense that the same structures on the same sites serve as dwcllmg- 
plaecv j ear aftei xcai * to night there may he no room for the (iniellci to sleep 
in, to-morrow, before he awakes, half the inhabitants m.u bate flitted, to 
summer abroad in the open Now and then he ma\ he drawn to a ullage of 
fairish size, onl\ to regard it ns a ullage of the dead, until he stumbles up 
against a few unfortunates who lmc been left behind to look after the crops 

71 If the picture appears to ho oicidmwn, it is well woith while to glance Nomn«i»m. 

at the bald ligniis m the maigm Thov me the 
gist of not the least unpoitont of the special statistics 
arc collected in the tribal census Of the total 
population netted in 1 a that census, onh 5-1 per cent 
spend their dais \< ar m, jeni out, in i permanent 

dwelling Thirteen per tent dmde their time between life in a tillage and 
life m the own As manv ns 33 j>ci cent lmc no roof worth the name lo 
hle,ss themsenes with at all Significant though these itgttn s me, the\ lose 
nothing in significance avlien it is remembered that 1ho\ relate not toindn iduals 
hut to whole families of men, womt n, and children, and that th<w include neither 
tempera rj mtgrawts who wen* censitsed in the legular areas within II iluclnst.in 
or m India, nor the swarms of nomad families who had wandered into Afghan- 
is! mi and IVrsia owing to the drought Eton more significant do the\ become 
with a little sifting A large projKud ion of (ho settled population is taken up 
In the .I.att, Dfhwar, Hindu, Sawid, and otlur s itt'llito-s oi parasites of tubal 
life If we wish to examine the mode ofhfeof the true tribesmen of the counin, 
wo must leave those out of the count, and turn to the Br.lhul and the indigenous 
Baluch and 1’ ifh.in Among tin so, nomadism still c*l inns no less than 10 m 
ew’r\ hundred as its own , IS an now wauamg m then allegiance, only 12 
hate fieod thcuiseh ( s w belli front its tin ill 1 

72 The migrations of the time peoples line much m common All ita c&n»e* 
three are largch *-«M*awil migrations All thru are migrations not of casual 
mdmduils lmt of whole families At bottom ail time are induced m u greater 

oi k«ser degree bj time interrelated causes — evtiomes of heat and cold, pastor* 
alism, lack of perennial water and cultnrable land Tut m a ion general way 
— there w ill lie enough ei ulence brought forwnrd pre sently to check the general- 
isation — it mm he said that tho Brnhfu isntTecled in the main In the first of these 
causes, the Bnloch h\ the second , and the Pathm In the third Though the 
world itself lists scarce hounds for the ndicnturous spirit of tho liulnidual - 
Pnthan,1hcPathun famih ofthiscountr\ (m sinking eonlrast to thePowmdah) 
rarelv wanders far from home The Bnloch, if we take the Mail oi Bugti as 
typical, circh s round and round Ins own count is, onh occasionally leaving 
its limits foi Sind or the Pani'il), except of course under the pressure of diought 
Home-keeping though the Briilnus are, it is they who nic perforce dm on I 

furthest afield in their wanderings 

73 Among Pathuns nomadism flemishes m many forms Tlioro arornurnnnomndism 
nomads pure and sunplo, hung wholly on then flocks, constantly moung thou 

It zkd'i ol hlankct-tcnts from plnco to place m hcaicli of pnsturo and moro con- 
genial climates, hut usually keeping pretty closo to the same old beaten tracks 
aoirjii 21 More characteristic of Pathiin nomadism nio tho semi- 

Print nomrul 33 nomads Of theso, large munhors live partly on Ihoir 

Scllw 2 flocks and partly on agriculture — somo relying more 

ioo on the former, somo moro on tho latter — and usually 
quit their blanket- tents foi huts on their fields in favourable seasons of tho year. 

There arc olhors, dependent almost wholly on agncultuio, who possess lands in 
different parts of the country, and shift thoir quarters with tho different sowing 
and harvest seasons Then there arc villagers who lcavo thon* villages in tho 


Tribal Centra*. 

Vt-jti 

t . t v 1 5 

UV a 


> Tlio poi-Mintigon In thin nnd tho follow log yMugrapho nrom.nnly rolnto to thojo contuted In tho tribal nrctu 
only Tlioro In nothing to nhow tho modo of Ufo of tho ton tlionwnd trlliosmon ccnnoncd In tho rognlsr arms i It would 
cottalnly ho ranh to orm.no (though It won found convenient to do to In Tronlnclal Tnhlo I) that nil or oven tho majority 
oi tucin nrc wrttlca J J 
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warmer months and squat on thdr Acids daw by where »mo lire In i/iferfT, 
other* in summer ihelfer* mort of there but boro doubtless been returned a* 
settled. Over and obavo alltbcw there nro of course temporary migrant*, dawn 
chiefly from the settled classes, who wnnder oil to India or Afghanistan in search 
of Inborn- and trade That the KfUI is tho only trfbo of any importonco in 
which all the tribesmen are settled is a suggestive commentary on tho nomadic 
character of the PnthAns of this country Tho varying degrees of nomadism In 
tho larger tribes arc given in a table at tho end of tbi* chapter An nnalyri* of 
tho figures in any fulness would bo a very laborious undertaking Happily 
there it no need to attempt it. Tho details arc of hardly more than local 
interest j their main features are fairly familiar to local officers and to map out 
the itineraries of tho sevarol tribes -would be to cover ground that has already 
been worked chew hero. One or two facts hotrcTcr should be bermo in mini 
On their seasonal movements tribes cross and recross from one district to another 
the general trend being from tho uplands to tho lowlands in winter from tho 
lowlands to tho uplands in monger Moreover there movements sometimes 
ci tend beyond tho confines of Balfichlitin either into independent territory 
ns m tho oaso of tho Shlrnnl, or into Afghanistan as in tho erne of tho Achakial 
and the Enge-ch. And lastly although one typo of nomadism may seem more 
characteristic than other* in some particular tribe, other types exist almost 
always side by side with it 

71 Of the Pnthins known as Powindah, UV mda or u nomads par cxcdlcuce 
I need say lUtlo Though Balichistin has been one of the regular stages on 
their annual migrations from time immemorial though several of them meet it 
n ns their journey’s end, remo never going further, south, 

» a fow never going further north and though a small 
11 colony of refugees lias taken upitsnliode in Baluchistan 
too apparently for goal, tho Powindahs as a body hall 
from Afg-hftnbstnn and are hardly to be classed among our indigenous inhab- 
itants. Chief among tho dsns that visit us year by year are tho SulemAnfcbd, 
the Nftsar the Kin rut, tho Tarnk and the Andag— Qbflcii all, it would seem 
though in a recent authority 1 the term appears to be more especially confined 
to tho Buleminfcbil- They first begin to swarm into BalfichistAn in October and 
gradually spread over the northern districts. Thence the main body move* slowly 
on mho I ndia . Here they pa* the winter granng their flocks in the plains, 
bartering furs and dried fruits and other goods brought from the highlands, plying 
their mmols for hire, or engaging in manual labour Towards the bogfnnmg 
of March the first stragglers re-enter Hal&cfritt&n on their homeward journey 
But with the rowiirinlts who extend their migration into India, onr statistics 
have little to do for we took pains only to enumerate those who actually wintered 
in BalfichiitAn and the few early stragglers who had already pessea up from 
TrAi* by the date of the census. Thus, nearly nil our nomad and eemi nomad 
Pnw fiybiTr (to use a tautology) are at knit semi indigenous to Balfiohistin the 
M sett Led Powindahs (to use a contradiction in tonus) are member* of the tiny 
Qigltai settlement. 

75 There is o amnllar degree of nomadism among the Balfleh than among 
either tho PothAns or B rib ills. This is chiefly due cm the one hand to the settled 
character of the Bind and the Jlagrul and the other 
Eats*. w»Vnv tribesmen who hare eokmiaod the plain which stretches 
" over tho Knchhl and Nosirabid and the Pumbkl 
vi tw *7 ts Kahflrl conntry and on tho ether to the more onstnhfe 

"S® yet settled character of manvBalbch In Motrin, where 

there are a fairish number of permanent village* and a still larger number of 
temporary hamlets. which are regularly shifted at periodical intervals. But these 
BnlOch of thfi east and west ore no longer true to the ancient BalOoh spirit, that 
spirit erf unfettered pari oral ism that inspire* many a famous ballad — 

For a fort the Jktldck hat hit kills ! 

What tclsd-catchisg aamsb n is grander T 
White tnsdali he htt for a steed. 

In its brother a iirord a*d defender 
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For the old-fashioned Baloch we must turn to the Mari and Bugti, the 
o-reat majority of whom never sleep under a roof, hut move up and down their 
country with their flocks, rarely lesting a week m the same encampment Most 
of then movements aie confined to their own tiihal limits , hut there is a seasonal 
overflow into Sib! and into neighbouring districts m the Panjah and Sind, while 
several Mari pay regular visits to the Kohlu valley, where some families have 
even settled for good Or we must go to Kharan, where the ancient nomad spirit 
is still strong — so strong, indeed, that I fancy that many of the tribesmen who 
have been returned as settled are really semi-nomads who only live in perman- 
ent villages for a few months m the year Even Makran, with its laige 
, propoition of settled Baloch, is the scene ot constant movement Some of the 
tribesmen spend their life circling round and round within a limited heat , 
otheis wander all over the country The very fisherfolk on the coast are 
infected with the wander-spint when the date-harvest of Keck and Panjgur is 
m full swing During the whole foui months of that rich harvest both these 
favoured spots are centres of attraction to men, women and ckildien, from far 
and near And apart from nomadism altogether, the individual Makrani shares 
with the Patlian the distinction of being the most adventurous traveller beyond 
the borders of Baluchistan 
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76 More interesting and m some ways much more impoitant than the Brawn nomaawm 
nomadism of the Patlian and Baloch is the winter migration of the Brahuis 
and Sind This seasonal migration must he as old as the 
themselves , life would haidly he possible for man or beast 
without a refuge fiom them m the rigours of the 
winter Yet it is probable enough that the tide sets 
to-day m a veiy different direction. The streams 
must once have run northwards into Afghanistan — 
there are still plenty of Brahuis m Skorawak — and 
westwards into Persia , foi the easy channels that 
now lead into Sind and the Kachhi (which of course was once a part of Smd) 
were long blocked at the mouth by a hostile power But a vigoious body 
of nomad tribesmen could not he debarred indefinitely fiom the piomised 
land that lay within such easy reach It was no mere motives of ambition or 
aggrandisement or territorial greed that made the Khans lead their tribal hosts 
time after time against Smd The Brahui sw arms were borne down into the 
plains by the irresistible foice of gravity Noi, I think, shall we read tradi- 
tional history aright, unless we regard the earlier at any late of the much-fabled 
expeditions against Smd, not as orgamsed expeditions at all, but as fuitive 
attempts, often frustrated and as often renewed, on the part of small nomadic 
groups to win pasturage for their flocks in the genial plains that lay at their 
"borders Not that it was by their own prowess that the Brahuis* at length 
wrested the long-coveted Kachhi fiom Smd. It fell to them almost by accident, 
when things looked blackest Their warrior hero Mir Abdulla, who of all men 
seemed destined to lead them into the promised land, had fallen fn battle with 
the Kalhora of Smd, and the remnants of his shatteied aimy had fled to the 
hills But a greater power now appeared on the scene, gieatei than either 
Kalat or Smd And as soon as Nadir Shah set foot m Smd with his all-con- 
quering aimy, Nur Muhammad the Kalhora thiew kunself on his mercy The 
story goes how Nadir Shah sent Nur Muhammad laden with chains to Nash 
Khan’s 1 tent, and bade the Khan slay the Kalhora and so avenge his father’s 
death But the Khan, to his deathless lenown and, as it turned out, to the 
lasting gam of his countrymen, sent the Kalhora away with a robe of honour 
“I’m a mere Brahui,” be explained to Nadir Shah, “too famt-hearted to 
butcher my enemy m chains ” “ And by the by — ” he added, " a poor Brahui 

can ill afford a shalvar, or pair of breeches ” So Nadir Shah took the hint? 
and gave him the Kachhi as his shalvdi And to this day, a Brahui talks of 
the Kachhi as Abdulla Khan’s blood-money or as Nasir Khan’s shalvdi , and 
whenever he is asked why he is off to the Kachhi, he will say it’s to get him 
a new shalvar 


77 The Khan leserved a goodly poition of the Kachhi for the ruling sar &wftna migrate 
house, and divided the rest between the Sara wan and Jlialawan tribes, allotting Jituawans to eibo. 


1 As n matter of fact, it was not Nnsir ghnu but Lib brother llnhahbat Kb In who was actually ruling at the 
time , but tlie former's presence in the camp is enough to make the Brihul regard him and not lus worthless brother as 
the hero of the episode 
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to tbe former tbo krnda toward* the BGlin and to tlie latter tho land* toward* 
the Jkfi.ln.Tr4n. hill*, Tluo initial division of tho spoil may hare boon fair enough 
hot tho fact remain* that the SarAwim* ard today in hanpy po*scwdon of the 
lions share- More enlightened then a* now than, thetr urothren of Jhalawatl 
— thank* Terr largely to okecr touch with tho wider world — they apparently 
lost no time in getting their JaU villein* to improve the lands thay had 
acquired, and mired orory pcnwblo opportunity to filch rtfll more from tho land* 
Ttrcrred to tho KlAn. with the result that they now posaeaa not merely neb 
cnl tumble land* but — what i* almost of greater importanoo to tho tribesmen at 
large— ample tract* of posture So firm a footing hare tho Sartwin* gained in 
the Knchhl that it takca an exceptionally bad Htnon to forte them to extend 
thdr winter migration in any number* Wr cm d it» limit*. It l* otherwise with 
tbe Jhalawon*. next-door neighbour* to tbe Knchlil though many of them arc, 
Vnd the difference in tho mit hldorv and the present itacrc of development 
of them tiro great branches of tho Brahfll ConfcdcraoT 1* mirrored in tho 
iotom-ting figures in tbo margin. It would from 
^ ^ . rwwios that the J ha la win* never Icornt to appreciate their 

i i share of tl» spoils at it* full value until If was too 

** nW 31 late Thor failed to mate good tho possession of 

M ton much of their land, and allowed themselves to be 

jockeyed out by tho Jntt And so it haa come about 
that though moat of tho chiof* hare Kochht domains to which they tbemtdrci 
retort, the Jlialar on tribes at large have been gradnallr elbowed oat of tho 
K a ddil, and arc driven by tho inhospitable nature of thetr Jhalawnn hills to 
seek a winter home in Sind. 


<8 'N o thing in tho emigration statistic* can rio in interest with this 
Jhfllawim emigration into Bind. As tbo Bombay figures of race and birthplace 
give n* a i err vague idea of it I had tho ]ci*«cruple in bothenng my ootniecn* 
oolkngue in ’Bombay for duplicate *lipa of tbe 00^350 Bribed* enumerated in 
Suod It x* a pity {hat tho vanoo* tnbes to which these Brihtll* belong were 
not recorded among tho lot there must bo a sprinkling of Satftwin*, pg*jably 
even of peojilo who ui BalfiehtstAn would not bo reckoned as Brihdl* at *11 on 
the other hand, I hare little doubt that many Jhnlawln* (and indeed other 
Br&hul*) might have boon found mavmerading a* Baldch (| 277) But with all 
their ihort corning*, the itntlihcs doubilew giro u* in tbe rough a fairly faithful 
picture of tbo Jlmlawfln migration. Look at the picture from whatever stand 
point I wIU, it sixths to hare the same tale to tell — that the onco purely acasonal 
migration ii tending to become permanent, that Jhalawin is flowly but surely 
dra ining into bind. Take first and foremost the way that the number* of 
Bribttl* id Sind hero been going up by leap* and bound* in tbo last twenty 
venn. To-day there are more than twice a* many as there were In 1891 In 
the last ten year* alone they have mcxmwd hr oner 12,000. A flood of light 
would poor on to the statistic*, if we ceroid compare the relative number* of 
those who returned Sind and those who returned BaWchiitAn u their birthplace 
at each succeeding consul unfortunately the figure* far tho present oensu* *ro 
the only ones on record. Birthplace divide* the sixty thousand odd Bcthdli 
now enumerated In Bind almost half *nd half between the two cmxotrie*. This 
might be thought a very natural reflection of the wny that the Jhalawlns din do 
their time between thu country and that But apart from the fact that they 
actually spend much more of the year in Balflebbtin, patriotic Brihflls (a* I 
know ty experience) are for more likely to give llalQcnisiln than Bind M the 
birthplace of their Bind bom children, simply because birthplace conveys 
to thair mind not so nraah place of birth as mother country (§08) In short, 
1 am inclined si tho outset to read * good deni of permanent settlement tntn 
the figures o! those BrtbQIs who are supposed to have been bom in Bind to 
regard them In the main as a catalogue not merely of BrtLhflla actually born 
m Bled but of Br&hftls who, wherever boro, bare now settled In Bind for 
good and all This may seem a daring generalisation, but that there is some- 
thing in it may bo seen from tbo highly sig nificant way in which birthplace 
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women at a high brido-prico to *omo Stndht hm b o nd . But bride-pnoo Ii not 
the only thing that bo has in hln eve. If tho Sind hi husband fanme* that, anct) 
haring married the lady and raid up like a man, ]te Is quit of her family fof 
good and all, ho is mightily mistaken Her kinsmen and khurwomcn unto the 
thir d and fourth dogreo mil bang litre a mill >1 one round hit neck. For what 
say* tho Brthftl proverb P fscrcr tprond out your nig taro where you intend 
to lie upon it 


80 01 the volume of emigration to other parts of India wo can get tome 
tort of inkling from tho statistic* of people bom in BalflobUtln but enamor 
ated In other province*. Predao enough in themsalre*, the statist! a are of 
courao frO* lc*» Illuminating than thoy teem. They professedly relate only to 
person* enumerated elsewhere whom birthplace — not neccaaarily birth — 
marked out a* native* of Balflchiitiun Birtbplaco wn* the aolo determining 
factor race and mother country went hr tho board. At one tlmo the nej 
mint hare been cart too wide, at another drawn too clow we hare doubtlev* 
had throe n back on ai several vrho*o one accidental concern with BoMchirtln 
waa that they happened to be born in it we mart hare been deprived of 
other*, true tom o! Ihluchktin though they were because they happened to bo 
bora outside it Of other dirturbing potentialities in the statistic* I will men 
tion but one That an Afrijin murt bo a native of Afghfiniatin may well hare 
•craned to an enumerator in some distant corner of the Indian Empire aa selT 
evident aa that a Babich muat be n native of BalCuhistin. In either case In? 
would bo sorely tempted to tako tho anawer regarding birthplace for granted 
md who shall blame tho overworked man for falling into tho temptation, when 
question and ananer had to be bandied to and fro in mutually unintelligible 
language* P And the very largo majority of cose* where BalQchirtin pure and 
simple, and not somo particular district in Baluchtrtln was put down aa the 
place of birth, make* mo respect that the temptation proved irrairtlhle oftefi 
enough, But it would be ungenerous to look n gilt horse too closely in the 
mouth. IV e murt tnke the statistic* for other province* na we find them, 
merely tempering our faith In the happy knack of largish number* to round 
themselve* with the mental reservation that tkrae and other aoureea of error 
murt be at the bottom of any return* in which local knowledge soeins to 
•cent out icmething wrong 


81. A cok in point l* the Hyderabad State notoricsuly a happy hunting 
ground for huckstering Bayrid* and Pathlna of Pohln, which has returned a 
paltry total of 181 persons born in Baluehistln a goodbh number of these 
shown a* born in AfghaniatAn havo probably never set foot in AfchinUUn at 
alL Passably an example of the rev cue 1* to ue found in Bared*, for what 4k 
naiavei of BalhohiidAn were doing there, I ennnot imagine there were none 
ten year* ago. 1 am told that there wore 11 solitary female* from KbS i-ftn 
enumerated in Bengal I should be sorry to believe it To tho 89 mnlt* m the 
Andaman* we murt regretfully plead guilty But those, like the £0 in 
Kashmir and the 80 in Burma, and the 120 in Madras even the 1,001 in the 
Central Province*, are mere driblets after all. It b more in terra! Ing to follow 
up the broader stream* of emigration that flow into the province* cm our 
border* The volume of emigration, into the Punj&b end the horth lYert 
Frontier Province has risen m ten year* from 8113 to 8,978. It is made 
up of migration* of all kind* — ciuuai, temporary seasonal and permanent, 
but it seem* almost hopele** to attempt to differentiate between them It i* 
recruited chiefly from Pat hint and Baltich Intermarriage, eipcmnlly among 
tho Baldch trading and transport especially among tho Pa thins and pastor 
alism, are among the chief cause* that give nee to it. Bftt the main flood of 
emigration, 00 878 in volume find* it* n ay into the Bombay Presidency where, 
however it rarely advance* further than Bin A Tho stream of BriihQIi n hi oh 
flon ■ down in a broad and ancient bod into Bind is joined by many rivulet*. 
To 8md come the ilakmnl m quest of day labour in the Karfichl docks 
or on the canal work*, the JAsi from Bela, and the B*J6oh from NattrAMd and 
tho Mart and Bngid hills seeking to tide over bad time* at home by field labour 
* 8i It require* no locol knowledge to realise that the Brihfll migr* 
tern to Bind i* not the anlv element in the emigratian to the Bombay 
Presidency that I* of a family character. One can see tin's at once from 
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tbe comparatively large portion ^ 

there are 1®^'® b f “ e ^ e a s63; .p IO ’j ) oi'tioa as a baSs for a wider generalisation 

?°‘ ,)e *“ t ™ ”= s to {to moment to the ambiguities attaching to birthplace. 

Let ns W Baluchistan-born enumerated m other provinces 
and accept the ngures or uw , l , s 0 f the emigrants from 

as a S %““taow of the en^Son from 

Baluchistan to India » ■, character or else confined to individual males , 

Baluchistan is either of a famJy chara^o^ ^ ^ provmCQ fo get 

-th Srno° f emotion of individual females We know, further, 
married, ^ *° f f to 1,000 males in the indigenous population 

that there are 845 fem are mucll more subject to the dram of 

of Baluchistan (s ^ -female proportion should obviously be pitched 

emigration than female*, tn d | ustmerLt WO uld only accentuate the point 

low But™ wilUet my pomt ^ this Accordmg to our very rough-and- 
I am dnvmg at Am TV ^ femalc8 m the so-called emigrants can he 
leady line of argi > ^ qqO males And as there are 31,765 female 

fairly paired eff of the ^nd total of 44,266 are at once 

emigrants m all, 37, ^ ^ lgnore t]ie emlgrat ion of a few females on 

disposed of difficulties, and accept tlie argument m principle, 

marriage, gloss over oth A ^ ^ ccmcludmg that over ninety pei cent of 

ye seem to he ° J8 of a faml i y character, and that 6,674 male emigrants 
the emigration ,, balance We can even go one step further, I think, 

01 f-SJaTto Xta » made up°of able-bhied men, for the 

toysTf M not given to nrnmug away from them parents and 

seeking f^ atlon ottt 0 f India ? Though the main channels «■“ "* “ 

.. , V , Anto India are faiily easy to follow, we aie thrown hack almost 

mteilv on our own lesources in tiacking up the shams that flow beyond its 
entirely on o p and Afghanistan they flow, it is true, in very 

5““^ n constantly on the move though the tribesmen aie, they rarely 

S tXto tracks, and we may ignore the few but gallant ad- 

ventmms like the Makrani, who takes an occasional trip across the sea to Muscat 
Indthenemhbomhood, or hke the Pathau, who is ready to seek his fortunes m 
Australia or^ China or Turkistan or Somaliland or Uganda But it is a very 
aSSrt matter with emigration into Af ^anisten and Persia Many Pathans 
of the Afghan frontier would he hard put to it to say whether they were domi- 
oded m Mehamstan or Baluchistan hundreds of families are equally at home 
on this and tiiat side of the hoidei, shifting their quartern as often as pasture or 
fectaon with their neighbours, or trouble with the diffeimit powers that he, 
fay make it desirable Much the same applies i to Shirarn Pathans, who divide 
them time between Baluchistan and independent territory* to many Brahrus 
and Barech Pathans who hover between ISushki and the Afghan district of 
eilmwak and to the frontier Baloch who hover between Makran, Kharan or 
Ohfai on the one side and Persia on the dther On the north-east frontier 
conditions were fairly normal at the tune of the census. But conditions on 
the west and the north-west were so generally unfavourable that not only lias 
there been a serious wastage of Brahuis and Baloch who waver on the borderland, 
hut numbers of Brahuis ordinarily domiciled m Chagai and numbers of Baloch 
ordinarily domiciled m Makran had passed over into Afghanistan and Persia, 
seeking a refuge from the drought Withm a month of the closing of the 
censmthe tide had begun to turn, and the population of Chagai alone went up 

by 10 per cent 

84 The wastage in the indigenous population owing to the drought was immigration, 
not the only cause that made for an unduly low census of Baluchistan So 
lon°- as the census of India is fixed at an early date m the year, so long will 
° the numbers of aliens returned in Baluchistan and moie 

especially m its capital town (§ 56) he an inade- 
quate representation of the wave of immigration, foi 
during the winter months there is always a temporary 
flow hack into India, chiefly affecting the women and children The mam 
inducements that bring aliens to the -country aie Government service, labour 
and tiade The majority of the Europeans are absorbed in the aimy the 
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European commercial community though rigorou* and growing 1* *t£H In Ita 
iniincy Tbo alien* from India not only man moat of Cm billet* in the army, 
the police, and the admlnktraikm they monopollm mort of the trade In the 
towns, and a good deal of the labour market. Thor come from far and near bet 
the chief recruiting-ground* arc the Pan jib and tho North "Wort Frontier the 
United ProTincei, and Bombay From tho Pnnjib BaJQahbiAn draw* mort of 
it* sepoy*, policemen, and clerk* j from tl>e IJm ted Prorince* most of it* 
pardoner*, wrahermon and other demotic «mnti j from Bombay or rather 
from Bind many of it* trader*, Tbo axtent to which tho alien population 
follow* in the wake of Gorernment, and thriro* under It* protection, Tery 
largely by rupplying it* mnltifajkxa nccd*> may be gatberod from the fact that 
it pack* itself aim art entirely into clyil and military rtaiiona. If tho Brithh 
Government erer quitted Boldchlitin, the great maa* of the immigrant* would 
quit it at the ume time. All that would remain would be a itrenm of Powin 
dah* sojourning as of old for a brief »ea*on on their wandering*, and here and 
thero a fear petty but adranturou* trailer*. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RELIGION. 


Statistical data 


SUBJECT 


Tables 

Subsidiary 

Imperial 

Provincial 

General 

Local distribution 

VI 

n 

XII 

Urban religions 

V 



Christian sec te 

Variation in Christianity _ 

J 1 

XVII 

1 

XIII 


Indigenous. ta ^ onl 


Itusalman 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Neo Hindu 

Christian 

Partee 

Jew 

Jain 

Budhist 

No religion 


784,610 

14,985 

2,799 


25,411 


Aliens 

22,627 
22,017 
5 591 
724 
5,085 
170 
67 
10 
16 
1 


Statistical. 

85 Islam easily lops the list o£ rehgions m the province, claiming as its Goncral rovlew - 
own nearly 94 per cent of the total population The summary m the margin 

puts the matter in a nutshell Of the 
indigenous population, Islam claims ovei 
97 pei cent , the residue are Hindu or 
Sikh By profession indeed, all tnbesmen 
are Musalman — for I suppose the Zikris 
must he reckoned as Musalmans, though 
they are certainly not Muhammadans 
The semi-mdigenous population is Musal- 
man to a man But though Baluchis- 
tan is essentially a Musalman country, 
most of the mam religions found in India can nowadays count on their local 
devotees, thanks to the steady influx of strangers fiom far and neai Ani- 
mism, which seems to'be the only absentee of any impoitance, is no exception 
at all, for animism is the mainspring of the religious beliefs of many tnbesmen 
who profess and call themselves Musalmans Bor the present, however, we 
will assume that the various religious labels have their usual connotations, and 
take the statistics as we find them A discussion of the tnbesmen’s actual 
beliefs and usages may be reserved to the end 

86 The fact that, except for the few old Hindu families dotted here and 
theie, all indigenous peoples of Baluchistan — Pathans, Baloch, Brakui, Jatt, 

Med, Loin and the rest — are piofessedly Musalman, greatly simplifies the task 
of analysing the statistics, foi it enables us to treat the whole country m its 
religious aspect as a whole No difficulty was experienced m ascertaining the 
various sects under which the Musalmans lange themselves But the simplicity 
of the lesults as they are depicted in the margin is a little misleading The 

Islam of the average tnbesmen is so ciude tha t it would 
be a trifle umeasonable to expect them to have any 
very clear idea of the sect to which they are supposed 
to belong All but a very humble mmoiity are Sunni 
Perhaps it -would be neaier the mark to say that the 
haughty majority are obsessed by a fanatical abhorrence 
of the very name of Shiah This abhonence is strong 
simply because it is absolutely unreasoning It is shared to the full by many 


Mnnalmtln 

Sunni 
Shiah 
Zikri 
Ahmadi 
Ahl i Hadla 

sjfi 

Chub pa 


782,618 

749 909 
4 823 
27,688 
47 
17 
1 
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who Ilqto never beard of tho word Bonn! at alt Great wu* tbe wrath of o 
Jimut whon the enumerator taking hi* cuo from hb loud execration* of tbo 
Bhlalrt, remarked that bo was pitting him down m a BonnL "Bunn! your- 
self 1 wns lilt Indignant retort, H How dnro you dab me Sunni P — the simple 
cxplaimtkm of hi* ebullition lying In the fact tliat skmmI or aomcthlng vary 
like It mearu ill fated in IAsh Tbo truth ii that Shlali to moat tribesmen la 
notio much the antithesis of BunnI as something utispcnknblv abomlnnblo In 
Itself And it will bo a rudo awakening if tho day co rn.ru whim they discover 
that to tho Sunni of India thdr own religious practice* appear tainted with 
Shlali hetorodaxv only tribesmen who have proclaimed thariudrcs to be 

SMah are certain sections of tho Jttmbtl BaKVdi with tbo Chief at their 
hoed and eren these hare bowed to tbo prevailing prejudice hr styling thetn- 
•ehm not Shiah but Jafarh To all appearance, tho only distinctive feature* 
of these local Shiahs aro that they lento tho hair on the upper lip nn 
trimmed don dasky turbans daring tbe Huharram mourn round a bfer 
lamenting Yi Hcusnlnl Ya Husminl* 1 on tho ore of the tenth day and 
profaoo all new undertakings with the invocation “ By the help of Gfcsns 
BaMwml Huq Host of tho other Shlnlu enumerated in Haiti eh is tin are 
HniAra from acrois the border 


87 The curious Zikri sect has its bond -quarters in Habra n, ?mt it elto spree ds 
Into south western Jhaiawan and La* Bala, while a fair number of its sod ana ns 
*5£ta SS were doubtless ccnsuscd in Sind, Itis strongest among tho 

i rnj HakranI the SukH IBmasanl and Blranjar B rihOU, nyd 

*52 tbe Bangur in Las BAla. It apxnls more especially to 

oSriw i the nomadic and lower abases. But though it b looked 

upon with contempt, and has been subject to a certain amount of persecution from 
the da vs of haslr Kh&n tbo Great onwards, it has always attractod a few men 
of hi g her stains and^t may be questioned whether there are any real signs af 
its decay Persecatfein, as usual, seems to give It now strength. For Its 
gradual disappearance, one must probably look to tbe slowly Incre asin g ntsoeb 
Son of its followers with the wider world. In its origin it is apparently a 
backwash of tho Mali da wt movement started in Indb hr Bayyid Muhammad 
Jannpdn towards tho oloto of the IBth cantuiy How the movement 
flowed into the country — whether directlr from India or by a circuitous route 
through 1’rma — it b difficult to sny There is a good deal of obscurity and 
confusion in all that pertains to the sect The very identity of the Mahdl who 
is claim ed to have supplanted Muhammad os God s latest Prophet is curiously 
shadowy TYhoever the Mobil may hare been in the beginning, he is certainly 
Muhammad Jaunpitrf no longer except to a few mulbs who have begun to 
pick up a smattering af book Learning To the mass of the people ho b known 
variously os Mulb Murid (perhaps the Gicliil chief of that name who broke 
the BulBdai power in Mflkran) or more (umroonly if more vaguely as Hi! who 
is believed to hareyniraculoaily extracted n new holy wnt of revelation from 
the heart of a living tree, Tbe sect is known more or less indifferently both 
among themselves and other* as ZlkrI oi 1 I>A1 Zibrf, because they hold that 
the age for *«n£* or prayer bos given way to the age for ciir or tho men 
tion of God (for b it not written in tbe Koran “ I fake f fir af Me, that I 
make y<Jb- of yon, and again •* Y only W e haTe sent down tbe j>Tt and verily 
T7c will guard it *) pdf or P*hT, because they are followers of Pai, 
so styled beermse he w a* the bringor of the dak or ** alarm. But tbe re i» 
confusion everywhere. The Koran itself is known to them as <fdl though 
the alarm that pil brought them was presumably the ney rerelaban he 
found growing in tbe tree. The word <fd I Irr the by bears a superficial 
resemblance to the Arabic <Jd*i,** propagandist, so oammau. in Persian revivalist 
bistarr but the sounds arc really dhtuxrt, and though a phonetic relationship 
b perhaps not altogether impowtble, the partial commuenco of meaning b 
probably a pure Hcoidenh 


88. The ZTkri faith is a canons jumble of IsLlm. In form it Is the negn 
tion of MuhamiDfldttDii m, ** There is no God bat God, and the IfahHT I* 
ITU Prophet b the eordmal artmto of tbe faith. In reality it is not so 
much a negation of U nhnmmadapfam as a hasy imitation of it Zfkrti accept 
the Koran hut repudiate lb orthodox interpretation ignoring everything that 
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tells against them, exaggerating oveiything that can he twisted, to their side 
All down the line tlioy are stmdily protestant Instead of the pilgumage to 
Mecca, they trudge on the ninth day of the Zi-ul-haj] to Koh Murad, a lull in 
Kech a fen miles from Turhat, close by the sacicd tiee of the new levelation, 
nlnch still sumves the ruthless honing of bigoted Sunnis Instead of zaldt or 
alms at one- fortieth, they preach the bestow al of a tithe of their worldly goods 
But then most distinctive dogma is the iniquity of numds, and then most dis- 
tmetrve pract.ico is the pei fonnance of zrh By rights it should be performed six 
times a day according to an elaborate ntual, but as a rule thiee times appeal 
to suffice at dawn, at noon and at night Regular services 01 l ishtl are held on 
set occasions m cnculai places of voislnp called ziLulna In villages there 
is some special spot, sunounded by a w all or dw arf-pahn enclosure, set apart 
as the zthiana, but nomads meiely mark out a cncle with small white 
stones, wherevei they happen to be encamped Though women worship apart 
from the men in tlie i lllngcs both sexes worship together among the nomads 
The congregation group themselves round in a ring, while the priest stands in 
the centre and conducts the seivice He intones the praises of the Malidi, and 
the congregation chime m after him At first all is iev eiential quiet and order- 
liness, but the service soon degenerates into fanatical ecstasy, and ends m an uproai 
The harrowing talcs of promiscuity at the end of the service and of the deflow ei- 
mg of brides by the pnests seem to be fabrications of bigoted oitliodoxy Though 
their form of worship is giotesquc and thou faith founded on the grossest super- 
stition, the Zihris seem simple and haimless folk enough 

SO It is a little surprising that the Taib 01 “ Pomtcnts ” have fallen out of the Apparent 
returns This quaint puritanical sect was staited somo twenty 01 thuty years Tiufaoo't 1 
ago by Hu]I Muhammad Bazil, a Raisani Brahui of good bnth, and at one timo 
attracted a fair congregation m the Kachlii The universal biotherhood of all 
Musalmans— a leachon by the bj against exclusively tiibal bonds of good and 
ill — the seclusion of women, and the repudiation of the saints and then woiship, 
appear to have been chief among the founder’s doctimes How fai the many 
eccentricities attributed to the sect wcie lenlly pait of his teaching, how fai 
they were later extravagances of his follow ers, or simply the invention of then 
scoffing noighbouis, it is not easy to determine He clearly made a stand against 
undue show and oxpendituie at domestic ceremonies at w eddrags the customary 
drummings w eie foibidden , mournmgs for the dead w ere abandoned altogethei 
His followers appear to have earned his piuitamcal ideas a good deal furthei 
The sound of a dium became then idea of the embodiment of all that was sinful , 
every good Taib stuffed his ears against such naughty music In the foundei’s 
preaching much stiess was laid on the sanctity of the mamage-tio Bnde- 
pi ice was forbidden The marriage-service w as celebrated afresh weekly, 01 at 
any rate fortnightly, throughout fife An cuing wufe had to weai bells on hei 
fingers and bells on hoi toes as a public penance, when first she leturned to the 
bed of her foi giving husband So much seoms fact But these practices gave use 
to a sheaf of absurd and unrepeatable yarns legardmg con]ugal relations among 
the Taib, which lost nothing m the telling because a Taib is taught to answei 
abuse with meekness The ridicule heaped on the sect may possibly account foi 
its bashful absence from our returns But it is by no means impossible that the 
sect has been killed by ndiculo altogethei 

90 Proverbially elastic though the term is, Hinduism is stretched almost to Hinduism 
Hindu - 37 002 breaking-point m Baluchistan It is not merely that the 

indigenous 14.HS5 Hinduism of the domiciled Hindu families (§287 seg ) is 

AIicns * 22,017 widely different from the Hinduism they see practised 

among the alien immigrants , there is precious little in their religion that would 
pass for Hinduism in moie enlightened parts of India It almost looks as if the 
singular freedom fiom persecution which the old Hindu families have always 
enjoyed at the hands of their Musalman ovoi-loids had given Islam gieater scope 
to impart its subtle influence to their inward beliefs and outward practices 
Knowing no sacred books but the Sikh scnptm.es, and with pnests (Brahmans 
though they may he) as ignorant of the Sliastras as themselves, these benighted 
Hindus have allowed neaily all their ntes and ceiemomes to become coloured 
with an Islamic tinge They leveremly resort to Muhammadan shnnes , they in- 
voke Muhammadan saints , in times ot trouble they are glad of the help of charm- 
mongenng mullas It is not uncommon to find them observing Muhammadan 
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fast*, or perridpatliip to tho Huhamun and other Muhammadan festivals, They 
hare ltftlo acmplo In performing tlw lnrc<tItnro with the raered thread at 
Muhammadan places of sanctity Still Ice* temple have they in Keeping 
Mubnmmsdnn men-wminp and mnld-terrants to sweep their dining floor to 
fetch their writer to elennso their eating ve*eeU nnd their cooking pot a. Not only 
they themselves but Ihdr 8* nut limb man* drink freely from water-skin* they 
even u*o there wateri of defilement — horrttco rc/ereas-An their offering* to the 
family dotty How those who indulge In such practices as thnvj, who know 
nothing of outo hot tho difference between Hindu and Brahman and Musnlmin, 
who know nothing whatever of nuto-ruloa, who hive allowed member* of their 
community In tho prut to toko HusalmAn woman to wHo, who itUl rc*ort not 
Infrequently to tho unspenkablr horotlenl practice of divorce — how men whs 
onblmhinglv porpetrato tltcre and *indlar outrage* on what Hinduism profeasea 
to deem mot mcrnL, am claim admittance to tho Hindu brotherhood and And a 
welcome, I am at a loti to undent and Bat these nro loppily matter* on which 
ono who is himself outudo the polo can lmrdly be called ujxm to sit in judgment 
91 A* for sect, tho old Hi ruin families enra iea than nothing At o pinch, 
they may be nble to remember that thev are supposed to belong to the orthodox 
Sandtam-dkarma but tld* »hred of knowledge t* boyood the reach of meat of 
them. There la accordingly llttlo of interest in the itntUtloa of Hindu sect* that 
we collected. In fact the only matter of any real interest lie* In onocurioa* 
omisdon But though it i* natorlou* that SAttnhm, tho worship of the female 
energy thrives not only In Quetta under tho name of Dim ilnrgt but alio 
jn RiribtSn and il^khtnr under the name of Dfrr or Andnr or Sundari Mirgl, I 
vu hi nil y knrprhed that it found no place in our return*. Bren in India the 
worshipper* draw a veil over tlwir unsavoury won hip not a word i* willingly 
allowed to leak out regarding their rite*. And the rite*, it would reem, are 
unholy indeed. Thev are bosod on tho observance of the so-called” flvo 3F* — 
ouch of tlic five a reckless outrage on something that Hinduism esteems holy 
And the gran tart of the*o It J laltku* or Lechery — tho more unspeakable tho 
lechery tho more roeritorkm* the worship. How far the local acots Indulge in 
the worse abomination* of the ntual, it a impossible to any not only do the wor- 
•hrppera in BoMohktnn dlavrow tlirir aect a norioo 1* only admitted tinder awful 
tows of secrecy after hi* good-faith ha* been ahrowdly pxrt to the teat. Of art 
initiation I can, however give some alight account on unimpeachable authority 
flftie ormcregatian meets at dead of night snthin closed door* and tho nerrioe la 
brought Into the assembly blindfoldod, with ear-rings of ckragh dangling from hi* 
ears. First he a made to *wcor a solemn oath never to divulge a word of aught 
that hereafter shall bo revealed to him then he k oondoeted through a wosrd 
ritual which oentrea round tho adoration of Durga and the Initiation a crosmod 
bv a feast at hi* expense Tho chief items in the fare ore flesh and wine 
and bAang but tho all Important feature of this part of the oe re menial k that four 
or five worshipper* — and the macro diverse their oastea, the better — should ent out 
of the tamo platter drink out of the lamo enp wash thcor hariili and mouth in the 
rune basin, and wind up tbo orgy by iwilling down tho filthy water If 
thk wanton flouting of common decency at initiation 1* a fair simple of the 
worship itself. It wradd be only in keeping for tho local worshipper* to luxuriate 
in the nnmcntionolile abomination* attributed to tho sect elsewhere. A per 
veiled but reasonably innooent form of eccentricity k the verdict poaaod on the 
local ritual by apparently ell informed opnrion. And if it were true as is 
eametlmes asserted, that all woman are excluded from the rovds, tbU verdict 
might stand. But Siktalsm with woman barred seems such a atrangi contradic- 
tion in tis-ms, that ono doubts whether the apparently well in formed opinion is 
particularly well informed a ft ct ail. 

92 Of the later developments from Hinduism, I need say but a word. 
Nearly nil the old 8flth famine* of the country belong to the great Bahrdhirt 
branch af the flikli faith few if any are KAsdhiri — the 
*J3SE? tJ5 an, 7 branch that k 8tkh in the retire in which a recruiting 

*jtt officer would uoo the term. And haw by the by we 
re am to be in the preaenoe of an unmistakable change in 
the age Time was, and not *o very long ago, when the Sohjdhirf HTVht still 
clung to Hlndmana as the ancient mother of them all* At this census bat 13 
SahjaliArfs were found In tho whale of Bal&chhtAn who did not, apparently 
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deliberately, omit all mention of Hinduism fiom tlieir returns As for Neo- 
Hinduism, neither Arya nor Brahnio can claim any congregation among the 
Aryo or* domiciled community These refoim movements are so 

Binhroo so far con fined entnely to the alien Hindus from down- 

countiy and it will be long before they are able to stiike root m the old Hindu 
families of Baluchistan 

93 Among religions which hai e no adherents m the indigenous population CbriaHtUiIt7, 
is Christianity, foi conversion of the tribesman plays no direct part in the work 
of the good Samaritan undertaken by missionary effoit in Baluchistan The m- 
ciease of a thousand odd souls in the Christian fold since the last census is rnere- 
christianity 6,035 ly anothei phase of immigration , Quetta alone accounts 

AnSoIndimu 4 123 f° r nearly the whole of it As for the various denomma- 

indmn Uiriitmus 762 tions the tables may almost be left to tell then own tale 

The Christian population shifts from yeai to year, and the chief factor m the 
ups and downs of the sects is the terutonal composition of the British regiments 
who happen to be stationed m Quetta It is poiliaps worth mentioning that the 
five Europeans foi whom no denomination has been lecoided, expressly stated 
that they belonged to no denomination at all , and that of the couple whose 
beliefs aie recorded as “ indefinite,’' the Euiopean is a disciple of Theosophy and 
the, native a Unitarian Of the 752 Indian Christians, the Anglican Com- 
munion claims 418, and Homan Catholicism 278, leaving 56 to be divided among 
othei denominations Goanese servants foim the bulk of the native Homan 
Catholics The ranks of the Anglican Communion aie laigely swelled by con- 
verted Cliulira or sweepers, who have been locally giten the jocular nickname of 
-Cliuharkbel, a tribal appellation they may possibly affect m all seriousness 
before long 

1 94 There remain 264 followeis of leligions locally so microscopic in strength Mtaoenaneon*. 

that they have had to be swept togcthei into one incongiuous heap All but 15 
w ere censused m the towns , all but 51 m Quetta Chief among the lot are the 
Parsees, whose numbers remain almost stationary — the males have gone up by 

six, while the females have gone down by two — though 
one might not unnaturally have anticipated a substantial 
mciease in this sturdy trading community, m sympathy 
with the remarkable expansion of Quetta The Jews have 
gone up by nine , the Jams bv two The Budhists appear 
in our statistics for the lhst time One solitaiy individual (a Eiench cook by 
the by), who stoutly declared that he was of no religion at all, has the field to him- 
self , indeed he is the only man m the length and breadth of India to sum up his 
beliefs m such blank negation 


Zorotutriamsm 

170 

Judaism 

57 

Budhtsm 

16 

Jainism 

10 

No religion 

1 


Descriptive . 

95 So much for the statistics In so fai as they relate to the alien popula- 
tion, we need not tiouble to go behind them But the living beliefs of the tribes- d00I> 

men "of Baluchistan have little to do with the religions wluch they profess, or 
.the various sects under which they range tli cm « elves Theie is as much difference 
between the Islam of the aveiage tribesman and the highly developed Islam of the 
Indian maulvi, as betw een the Hinduism of the domiciled Hindu families and the 
Hinduism of orthodox Brahmanism As regaids outward observances the Pathan 

stands no doubt on a fairly high level , foi all his ignorance of the inner mean- 
ing of Ins Faith and his weakness for ancestor-worship he is usually as puncti- 
lious over his piayers and his fasts (if not ovei the pilgrimage and alms-givmg) 
as his moie enlightened co-ieligionists , what he lacks in doctrine he is quite 
capable of making up m fanatical zeal The Baloch lags far behind Though 
there are signs of a religious revival, ancient custom still holds sway in the vital 
a {fail’s of his life , to bun leligious precepts are little moie than counsels of perfec- 
tion , religious practices httle more than the outward and awe-inspinng marks of 
exceptional respectability Among the Brahms a tiuly devout Musalman, learn- 
ed m doctnne and strict m practice, is raiei still , n*ith the vulgar mass Islam 
is merely an external badge that goes awkwardly with the quaint bundle of 
superstitions which have them m tlrralL 

96 To judge by the answers made to the enumerators on the score of relig- isnonmoe of it* 
ion among the wilder sections of the commumtv in all parts of the country vcri ' namo 
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It would olrtvwt seem a* If many pcoplo had never heard of IilAm and Musolmkn 
at all. H Put mo down the sninO religion ns the chief " wiu perhaps tho commonest 
anrwer of tho lot j It* almmllty beoonuwappnrojit when it tala* tho form M I wd 
to follow tho ITftngnl chief lmt I re shifted quarter* and adopted tho religion of 
the Bangulini. I’m n Xikar by birth, *o of cwrreo I m Kakap by religion 
“Fm n iltr Zangl (the nanio of sermo deed worthy In tho tribe) mv rclig 
ion UlMullft I*hiq ” (tho name of tho village pno*fc) — thero ore typleal ox many 
other*. More annul tig lmt Itardiy lew comnwn mi tho non-committal request 
Jort wait till inn-down, and PD enquire of themnlla. I do not mean to Imply 
that I*lim iu sealed book to tho tnoro advanced in tho community But whan 
such answer* among tho ruet of tho people mto> sonroe n imlle and certainly 
occasion no rurprlno, it U sheer wnsto of time to attempt to discus* how far tho 
spirit of Islam permeates tho llfo of our tribesmen. 

07 Bron a* regards tho eitornal practice* of religion there is extraordinary 
Ignorance? everywhere. Many ere the tale* told of tho utter darkness that brood* 
over the wilder part* of JlinLiwin. And though, thanks to the security of 
British admin lit ration «omo light i* flickering in from 8ind, it will ho long 
before it penetrates into the furthermoat comer* of the errantry A wayfaring 
mulln may *till run some risk of being driven from a Jhalawfin encampment for 
scaring tho flock* with hli cry to prayers— a it range and unlucky round to the 
a ns ec into mod eon of the nomads. Nor would I he surprised If history repented 
itself any day and so mo potidling Hindu were hauled oil Ids nag to read tho 
marriage «m« — surolv an everyday task for so learned a bookworm — and were 
made to join in tho food and itny overnight, in enso the bridegroom stood in need 
of an amulet to help him through hii ordcnL Even among the Balflch In the 
Bdlan I have como screw# a enso of n disputed marriage where tho mull* nairoly 
admitted to the court that he for one oould not swear to the marriage for tho 
simple reason that ho wn» still In the dark a* to how a ai'idk should be perform- 
ed but if the reciting of tho inlimn could do tho trick man and wife they un 
douhtedly were, far ho had recited tho ia/tssa with tho host of them, 8uch ora* 
ignorance would hardly be found among P*(hAn*, who ora usually great sticklers 
for religion* practice*. Yet in any Yaslnxal Kikap hut yon may see a string 
hanging from tho roof during tho winter month*, in which the goodman of 
the house tie* a knot whenever the cause for an ablution arise* to serve as a 
reminder of tho number of ablution* ho must got through when summer 
come* and washing is List of a nuisance. 

03 Ihero is, however one religious ordinance rigorously observed by every 
body and that is the one which find* no mention in the Koran, I do not doubt 
that the reason for tho universality of circumciikon m that it is older than rdig 
hjh itself. The only unoircurnci«*i followers of the Prophet I have ever heard of 
in BaPlchktJm were among llahsad recruits and these of oourw do not belong 
to the indigenous population at all. Now w hile the well to-do get their sens 
efcronmasea at an early age, the poor may find it nooeaanry to postpone the cere- 
mony for mbc year* like all ceremonies it 1* largely a matter of money But 
it must be performed before puberty' at all cost and the sooner the better for a 
made a no fall HusalmAn until he has been circumcised. As a rule the opera- 
tion 1* entrusted to a barber who generally »ise* the opportunity to uae hi* rarar 
when the lad * attention fe distracted by tho supposed appearance of some strange 
bird in the *ky In most tribes It is a point of honour for tbe lad to re tali* to by 
giving the barber a blow or a tug of ids beard, and the force he puts into tho 
blow or tug is regarded ni the measure of hi* pluck. In icnno tribe* tin* beta 
ocruring of tho operator w almost a recognised portion of the ceremony n-rid if 
tbe boy » too small or too upaet to play his port, one of the bystander* act* for 
Mm. Aa a rule the foreskin u eareraDy threaded and tied round tbe boy”# ankle. 
Tho colour of the thread is a matter of no small moment thus the colour among 
Bah dli must be red, among the llort BaJOoh it must be green. The 8na(la 
Kjakny Pa^hin vary the custom by tving the foreskin round the boy ■ neck. And 
on the d»y it remains, a sure tnliunan against evil spirit*, until his wound is 
beaded, it is then buried under a green tree. This at any rate is the common 
practice but some BrAhflJs prefer to bury the foreskin forthwith in damp earth, 
as the simplest means of bailing tho burning of the wound. Though womenfolk 
are ordinarily debarred from the ceremony proper they generally perform some 
ceremonials while It is going on. The Brahttl mother fox instance, puts a hw-nfl 
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mill on lier bead, the kinswomen put a Koran on theirs, and they stand facing 
the west and pray for the lad’s welfaie, until the cneumcision is ovei Among 
the Mail the mothoi stands m the centre of singing u omen, bearing m her hands 
an upper mill-stone, which is spunhled with led earth and coveied with me, an 
non ring, a green head and a led cloth, tied togethei by a led thiead — all sym- 
bolical, I imagine, of pi ocreative virility Among the Braliuis, the Gickkl, the v 

people of Kharan and possibly others, a fathei is expected to make ovei some 
piece of propei ty to his son on the occasion of his circumcision This custom, by 
the bv, has landed one of the biggest Gichki clnofs m an awkwai d fix Foi years 
he had lemamed sonless To Ins delight a son was unexpectedly born to him 
late m life, and m the exuberance of Ins pride he endowed lnm on Ins cncum- 
cision with the bulk of the family piopcrty Unfortunately the old gentleman 
married again m his dotage, and as Ins young wife has recently piesented lnm 
with sturdy twins, he is now at Ins wits’ end trying to get his first-born to cancel 
the deed of gift 

99 Among the Gharslnn Sayyids of Musakhel, the Klietran, and Jt^noisio*, 
Jat— and the list should piobably be longei — cneumcision is looked upon as° oulno 
almost as essential for the otliei sex Piecise details of female oncumcision 

are naturally not easy to secuie m Baluchistan Indeed the wonder is not 
that we know so little about it, but that we know anything at all Many 
tribesmen themselves would be hard put to it to say much on the sub]ect, 
even if they caied to do so , foi the operation is generally conducted apait 
among the women with no small amount of secrecy Unfortunately, oui inform- 
ation is not only meagie but confused But it seems pietty cleai that theie 
are two distinct methods of female circumcision among some peoples the tip 
of the clitons is clipped off, among others the labia are scarified , m both cases 
the operation is perfoimed by some disci eet old dame -with a razoi Now 
-while the operation is usually described as being perfoimed at about the same 
age as circumcision piopei m the case of tho boys, there is yet anothei opera- 
tion of a similai kind performed among these Ghaisliln Sayyids and the Jat 
(but not among the Klietran) on the budal night It is sometimes described 
as if it weie an alternative operation , m all piobability it is not alternative 
but additional Among the Jatt (and also appaiently among the Jafar Pathan 
and the Mail Baloch, but here oui information is very vague) the bridal 
operation appeals to be the only one practised at all But of female cncum- 
cision and artificial defloration (foi this is cleai ly what the bridal operation 
really amounts to) I shall have something to say in anothei place (§177) 

100 Peihaps the most obvious among the outward signs of the Pathan’s Mniina on* 
supenoi orthodoxy, as compaied, let me say, with the Brahui, is his attitude mo84aos - 
"towards the priesthood Though the Pathan of Baluchistan is far from being 

as pnest-ndden as his brethien m Thali, he treats his mullas with marked 
respect and often bows lnmself deferentially to tlioir influence, even in matters 
that might be thought purely secular With such a feeling abroad, it is only 
in the natuie of things that the pnestly piofession should be popular among 
Patlians and that the priesthood outside the Pathan country should be largely 
recruited from within it In nearly eveiy Pathan mosque there aie a number 
of idlib-i-‘ilm or “ searchers after knowledge,” youths preparing themselves for 
the priesthood under the mulla’s guidance The mosques are humble enough 
structures m themselves, but they are imposing edifices compared with the 
so-called mosques m the Brahul country Brahul mosques are as plenty as black- 
beines It is ]ust as well that nothing is moie easy to make, foi a mosque is 
frequently required on the spui of the moment m all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, a coipse, for instance, which has been disinterred fiom its temporary 
resting-place foi bunal in the family graveyaid, must he in a mosque at eveiy 
halting-stage on the weary march home Mange a few stones in a ring , leave 
a small opening on the east , raise a small arch on the west — and the Brahui’s 
mosque is complete My own impression is that these so-called mosques are 
much older than Islam itself, probably developments of something of the nature 
of magic circles Mosques in the ordmary sense of the word are conspicuously 
rare in the Brahui country As for a mulla, he is no doubt useful for mar- 
riages and burials and the like , liut he is looked upon as a somewhat despicable 
cieature at the best, and in any case ,f the power of a mulla should reach as far 
as the mosque,” say the Braliuis, — and no further In fact what a Brahui 
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Vtu dbdiarged nnd with that lio font him packing to Ilk old mnatcr 80 tlio 
dop bounded off homo, as pkn'cd as plcneed could be. But his master wm 
might v angry to see him } for he imi fln honest fellow and mo eh a* ho lorcd 
Lib dop ho *ot morn «toro on being a man of hi* word. And as a warning to 
all breaker* of pledgee ho hacked him limb from limb Bnt when In the end he 
saw tho laltel round hi* ncclc and heard of all that he had done, ho was ex- 
ceedingly *ony 80 lie gnthcrod up tho Ilmln and horied them Ln a grave 
Had tho limbs been tbo limb* ctf a tnio believer and not tho limbs of an unclean 
heart, he oonld not hare made moro pother over tho burial knd to tbo graro 
of thi* faithful dog Jhalowan folk resort to tbb day And there they meriflee 
•beep, and dirtritrato tho flesh in aim*, in tho certain belief that wi labourer thor 
rook, that they will garclr find. 

106 . If it 1 * a trifle cunon* for a dog and a dead dog at that, to be an 
object of worship in backward Jbatawnn It b doublr curious to find a parallel 
tnocmg Bazhins, who profess to be *uch sturdy MimlmAn* that emo would 
naturally expect them to Ikj Imbued with a wholesome abborrenoc of thk 
unclean animal Hard by the riirine of tho sainted Hiaoin NiLa standi the 
ehnne of lib dog her or ini there *o wonderful a dog no ere told. A 
wodd of trouble n used to tare it* holt master lor whenever rinton como 
along it would hark — for otctt suitor a bark, no more no les*. how one Ane 
day up came four men to *eo the saint. But the dog larked thrice, nod then 
lay down And when tho mint arose lo 1 there wero not three men but four 
And he wn* *o inocnaed tlwt without staying to a*k tho why or tho wherefore, 
he ilevr the dog then and there. "Well, there was an end to tl*e dog there was 
no doubt about that But imagine the rcmorw of tbo mint last vou, when 
the fourth man itood rcroaled as an nnl winning Hindu, who in hb naughtiness 
had dressed hun*clf up tor nil the world like n true Wlievcr All that a aaint 
could do to make amend\ Ilusain 'sfka did. Jtor he gave the dog a decent 
burial, ami ordered that ho himself should be bud to rest clone to the genre of 
h» dog hoy he ordained thw marcaror — that whosoercT ihonld come to wot 
ship at hx* shrine should £Lr*t wonldp at the fdinno of hi* dog And to it wn*, 
ana to it b to tlda dar 

TOO 80 mdo aw many of the thnnes atnl mosque* that a stranger might 
well be excused for lumping up into tho mme category tho counties* artiAeial 
coUeebout of ttonea itruwu all over tho oountrr Bat & little local knowledge 
toon enable* ono to read the moaning of tomo at any mte of three on their face. 
Such to laj£*n.ce aw the stone* of reproach In the liugiy country eafled 
pktf-dMri, which tell of «ome tribesman t black deed, incest maybe or flight 
from tho flald or foul murder Of tiie*e cairn* there i* no mbtakmg the 
meaning for they are goutwolly topped by a rtcmo ns black u the black deed 
Itaeif And their aixa alone is enough to suggest that the larger cairn* dotted 
about Balachistln are momoriab of wmo famou* battle-fielA But I hare 
nerer lieen able to differentiate between the ranon* kmd« of calm* in the 
Bribed country where tbry are often oncragh the most conspicuous feature* on 
the landacape. If a man b a mber hb neighbour* rent their spleen by piling 
up a cairn against him if a man file* from battle a cairn will commemorate 
hi* cowardice if a man bring* down a fine head, there will he a cairn where he 
stood send another where the beast fell if a man die* heirloss, a cairn will be 
raised to hb pitiful memory Brery little thing seems to prompt theBrihftl 
to pile one stone upon another A whole mdo along the path from Pandrln to 
Zohrf b dotted out by crurrt* half a dmen yard* apart — they eorer the hoof 
marks of the hor*e on which some saint of old gambolled on hi* way Fifty 
yean ago a man wa* done to death by hi* rutting camel, and to thb day cairn* 
mark the ooirnc of hb de*perate flight and the «ene of hi* cruel death. Yet 
ono cairn look* rery much like another and all r uff or the same fate. If they 
lie on the beaten tract they grow in height week by week each purer by will 
add his stone to tho pile, bat whether with a muttered prayer for the hefrlrea 
wretch or a cu no for the coward or the miser hoc ran alone knows modi 
depend*, I suppose, on hb frame of mind. And to add to the confusion there 
are everywhere circle* of stones, called chdp-iakl or dancing plot*, which mark 
the sites of the frequent dance* of some wedding procession from the Tillag e of 
a BrihiA bridegroom to tho Tillage of hb bride. 
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110 "We seem to get interesting glimpses of tlie leligious development of tlie Atat^ao toward 
tribesmen in tlieu attitude ton ards the forces of nature Here, I fancy, we are na 

in tbe presence of great, if seemingly gradual, changes Old and cherished 
superstitions are slowly breaking up with the advancing tide of civilisation In 
a shoit time many of them will lose all vitality, only lingering on in weird and 
unin telligible survivals or here and there perhaps in harmless games, then 
original meaning entirely lost to tribal memory Typical instances in my mind 
are ancient customs relating to rain-makmg— bow priceless a gift m Baluchistan, 
only those who have lived in tins and country can appieciate— casually men- 
tioned to me as relics of a bygone age, too obsolete 01 obsolescent and too 
puenle for my notice But it is well worth while to catch at the old ideas 
before they fade away Bor the old ideas aie not only valuable for then own 
sake , they are valuable as throwing light on the newei ideas that are displacing 
them And though I shall have little to say about rain-making or pest-drivmg 
01 fruit-producing in Baluchistan that is not famihai to everybody who 
has dabbled m anthropology, it is after all tbe common k inship of the human 
mind, evidenced all the woild ovei in the veiv universality of such ideas, that 
lends them half their interest and more than half their value 

111 In the old days a halo of divinity surrounded the leaders of the Brawn non 
Brahui Confederacy Acci edited with authority over the forces of natuie, they maWnB 
were held dnectly accountable for seasons good and bad When famine was 

soie m the land,* the Brahui would look to tbe Khan to exeicise his divine 
powers and bring down the ram foi which the earth cried out Then would 
the Khan doff his fine clothes foi the woollen overcoat of the peasant, and 
drive a yoke of oxen across a ram-ciop field Twice has my mfoimant him- 
self seen the luler of the country put hand to the plough to compel ram to fall , 
and so efficacious was the second ploughing that the people began to fear 
anothei Deluge But my mfoimant is now an old, old gentleman, and the 
rulei he saw ploughing was Nasir Khan H, who has been dead these sixty 
years and more The last attempt at rain- making by a Khan was appaiently m 
the early days of Mir Khudadad Tlie Jam of Las Bela and the various chiefs 
were doubtless credited with similar powers m tlie old days , but when the 
Zarakzai chief lecently tiled his hand, he ploughed from dawn to night-fall 
with never a drop of ram to reward him — “ and small’s the wonder, when he 
had no right to the chiefship at all,” mutteied a malcontent who was watching 
him 

112 But happily for them, the Brahuis are not u holly dependent on their sham lights among 
chiefs When the flocks are dying for want of ram, a sham-fight is arranged nanlt8 
between the womenfolk of two nomad encampments The opposing foices 

come together in the afternoon at some lonelv place, armed with thorn-bushes, 
their head-diess thrown back and girt round their waist Here, unseen by the 
men, they belabour one another till blood begins to fall And with that they 
call a truce, foi tbe falling of blood will surely induce the falling of ram In 
some tribes the men take matters into their own hands The men of one 
encampment march off to another m the neighbourhood, and there make a 
great noise, and are soused with water for their pains Then they are given 
alms and sent about their business Both customs appear to be on the wane , 
but it is safe to prophesy that the uomen -will be the last to abandon 
theirs 

113 Less obvious is the idea underlying anothei old ram-makmg custom, tho toys* gome or 
now fast degenerating mto a game occasionally played by boys in Kalat and 

other settled villages m tunes of drought One of the boys acts as the pji aid, 
dressed up like a little old man (for this is what the word means) with a hoary 
beard of cotton-wool on his cbm, a felt cap on his head, a zor or felt coat on 
his back, and a string of gungai ft or bells jingling about his waist Round his 
neck Ins comrades put a rope and drag lum through the village And when 
they come to a door, they stand and shout this Dehwari doggeiel 

The buffoon I The old manilin l 

Doion fell the gram-bin 

On top of poor granny 1 

This is the signal for the goodman of the house to come out with an offering 
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of mcmoj or grain. And the plraid ihnko* himself and make* hb bolb jingle 
and belkrw* like a camel, whllo tlio boy* sinjut in chorus t — 


Good luck to tie kovte of Ike gictr ! 

And a kote in the An qf He wtiter ! 

And *> they moTc on from honso to horw. In tho end their collec- 
tions tro clubbed together a pottnge i* prepared and diitributcd among tho 
people, and tbo gam o b doted with p rayon for nun. I suppose the pjrohd * 
bellowing and the jingling of tho bell* arc imitative of thunder and the swish 
of min, hat I enn volunteer no crplanntton for hi* gen oral get up unless hit 
■norr whlto beard b imitative of mow the gamo at nny mto it generally played 
in the upland* in the late autumn. 

114 There b a somewhat similar rain making gamo among tbo glrlt Each 
girl mflka hcraolf a mail wooden framo called (ikfdlo, iomcthlng like tbo 
framework of a Id to, by tying two sticks cro-wwivc, joining the end* at top and 
bottom with two more trick*, and tying another stick right down the centre a a 
a hnndlo Thon they go In a body through tho village, attended by a female 
minatrol, and ang at occh door — 


TUfilol 3lSfalot 

if* f duelling TU plait jou jrosr trene* 1 
Horn* of Hal* mulberriet and rnitini ! 
Arldb » koutt t ckiU bread and roati m*at l 
Bask rain nak l 


Bait and Arhab are the title* of headmen among the cultivator*, but I 
can throw no light on the identity of Kh»lnt tho bread and the meat and 
the fruit* ore symbolical, no doubt, of tlio produce that the earth will yield if 
only the rain will faU. Having collected daks from hou-«o to home in tbo 
Tillage thoy give them away In aim* and pray for min. Not until the time 
come* for the distribution of the dainties do tlio malts or the older women take 
pert In the fan. 

116 One or other of these rein-making devices ii occasionally *o *ueee*ful 
that folk* have found themselves before now in danger of being rwamped in the 
inundation oonjurod up by their own magic, like Goethe > ZauberieirrUng So 
it * just nj well, even in BalhchbtAn, to be armed with antidote* to banbh the 
rain when it become* a nubanoe. Some people *top rain by hanging a wooden 
ladle out in the air other* believe in putting antimony in a coclri eye women 
tigh t a mall Are in tho open and damp It down with green leave*, to make it 
send up a column of smoke into the *ky Anv one who can put two and two 
together will rarely admit that the rain b bound to die away if it falb on a 
dead body so the J a mail Balfich of La* B6la are doubtless who in their genera 
bon in norur taking their dead out to burial if If* raining, unless of course 
there ha* been enough rain end to spare. But corpse* are not alwayi procur- 
able, and I am assured on all hand* that the best all round device to stop rain 
1* to run a thread through a frog** mouth and then let it go with the thread tied 
rmnd it Unfortunately the hated miser who hoard* up grain m hi* bin* and 
*pend* hi* day* praying for drought, ha* learnt to turn the frog to hi* own base 
uses. When tho rain* are withheld, folk* soon begin to inspect that be ha* 
hidden some frog* away In hb liow m a jar of water and so itopped the rain. 
And nre enough, driven to desperation, they have more than once ranraoked 
some miser'* house and exposed mi ihameful trick. At lca*t so they tell me. 
The survey department may possibly have wondered why tbatr construction* are 
occasionally aemolbhed in the wilder parts of the Brah&I country It may lie 
of interest to them to know that they are joint-accused with the hoarder* of 
grain, and stand charged with locking up the rain by mean* of their surrey 
pillar*. 


110 To moet Pashms any attempt at rain making; by human agenay would 
■avour of blasphemy The common ideab that above the heaven* there are vast 
oceans of water — so vast that if God gave the word for them to fall, the earth 
would become a mere bubble floating on a mighty too. And when clouds are 
so n d din g overhead, a Ps(h*n will *ay that they are thirsty and hurrying off to 
their drinking-gran nd*. Bo if there b drought m the land, it b to God flat he 
turns, and celling hi* comrade* together he goes in a procession to some open 
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field, and tliexe slaughters a -sheep and offers up prayers for lain But that 
winch a Pathan thinks rank blasphemy to-day, he may have regarded m a very 
different light yesterday Poi an interesting ram-making custom still survives 
in what is now a more boys’ game In times of drought hoys make a round hag 
out of y lute cloth and stuff it witli lags And they paint the eyes and nose 
and mouth of a woman on ono sido of the bag, and bedaub the faco with floui, 
and stick a pole through tlio hag, and go m a body fiom house to house, one of 
their number carrying the doll, or Lado Ladanga as it is called At each door 
they sing this chorus — 

“ Lado Ladanga ! TFhat do you want ? ” 

The sly's muddy lain is what I want , 

The cai th's gi ecu gi ass is what I want , 

One mcasin c of flour is what I want , 

Flacouied with salt — that's what I want / 

Argoic! baigoic! 

God giant you a son to icdound to your gloi y ! 

Amen 

Aud the mistress of the houso may be relied upon to give them a dole m 
return for their flattering prnjoi 

117 To a Patlnin the stopping of ram must seem simple enough Por he 

lias a sheaf of devices to choose fiom Throw a handful of salt on the fiio , nail “ A 
a liorsc-shoe on to the wall, well out tho reach of the ram , plaster a path a or 
wheaten bannock on a rubbish-lieap , put a Koran into an ovon when the file 
is out, and bring it back to jour loom and (listubutc alms — it doesn’t seem to 
matter much which of these methods you adopt, all are pronounced "to he imme- 
diately effective But after all the onlj ones to dabble m ram-stoppmg are tho 
gram-hoarders who always hanker aftci drought, and the nomen who get boicd 
with a feu days’ ram Two<$hei Pathan ideas about rain are porhaps worth 
adding Pathan lasses are fond of scraping up tho last titbits on the dish with 
their lingers and licking them off, much to tho disgust of tho old ladies, w ho know 
n ell what the consequences n ill he “ Por tho hundiedth time of asking,” they 
will say, "don’t lick the pot, or theie’ll bo a downpour on your wedding-day *” 

And any Pathan can tell you that if you w ant to change } our sex, all you have 
to do is to go and roll undorneatli a rainbow 

118 Butin these days even Bialnus are beginning to lose faith alike m ruun matinB 
tho efficacy of then own magic oicr the powers of nature and in tho divine ty boly mo “ 
right, or, at any rate, the divine pow er of their chiefs, and aic tending more and 

more to rest their trust m tho advocacy of ilioir holy men with the Almighty 
In almost every locaht y throughout the land tlieic is some holy man w ho rccen os 
a Eharc of the produce known as tuk as a retammg-fee to produce ram, waid 
off locusts and. mildew, and otherwise control nature foi the good of the com- 
munity In the moie civilised paits the fnl -Uloi oi fec-rcconoi is a Sayyid, 
but in the w llder parts anj holy magic-monger may bo found playing the* part 
with apparently equal success They go to work in various w ays In Baghbana 
a Shekh loads some charm and lures distant clouds to the valley by waving his 
turban in its direction But if tlicie has been some hitch over his ink, ho is 
quite capable of dm mg tho clouds over tho hills and fai aw ay Not that a 
iiik-Mibi has always tho best of tho mnttei If lain holds off, the people seek to 
spur his flagging efforts by stopping Ins payments If this fails, and their 
distress is great, they bind him hand and foot w ith a rope and leave him to swelter 
m the blazing sun the livelong day, holy Sayyid though he mav bo, m tho pious 
hope that he will repent him of his slackness, and call m his frenzy upon God 
and his sainted foiofathers to save his honoui by sending ram Thero is nothin" 
like this, so I am told, for bringing a lazy tuk-Mldr to his senses , instance could 
be piled on instance to piove that ram* has fallen within a few hours of Ins 
punishment 

119 Some holy men specialise in ono particular department of nature xoooat driving 
Such is the Makri oi Locust Sayyid of Lliadai, who holds Ins title by 

virtue of having the locusts under his charm Pather passes on the charm to 
son, brother to brother, by simply spitting mto his mouth Por a day or two 
the only result is that the man initiated mto the mystery goes stark staring 
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mad, Bnt the mndnesi *>on paoe* off leaving n wonderful power in it* piaoo 
For when e. mnn of locmt* infevi* tho country all the Sayyid ha* to do i* to 
catch a loeuat, «plt Ln it* mouth and let it go. Off it fllei (presiding the new* 
among it* fellow*, and In alarm they taro to flight towards rcutura* ndw 
where Soyyuli caws from troubling Not m long ago tlw people presented a 
petition to a native official, complaining that the Ifakfl Sayyid wn* «o thick 
that the kxxirt* had booome a harden The Scryid was rummoned, and at 
cmeo explained that it wn* the people a own fnalt for falling into arrears with the 
payment of hi* due*. The official e**urod him that If that wns all ho would he 
personally rorponiible that there wore no ground* for complaint on that wore in 
future. I knew it, rejoined the Sayyid “and took tho precaution to »plt on a 
locust before I came along ** And lo and bdiold, tho people pmwntly rmhed 
up with the new* that the locuit* had post taken to flight 

ISO At least nnco every tiro year* a dhccio, rnrkra ly known as **r£i I or 
ratll, red rut, nttnek* the wltcot in Kalht, and the more thickly growing and 
well watered tho crop, the *ereror the attack. It come* with tho namAl, the 
mout wrath wind, which onrrie* it rapidly from field to field ; but it *oon 
disappear* if tho wind risen round to ilie north. If the gbrtck or north-wind 
doean t blow they got Sovyid* to road charm* over »on:e earth and fling it on 
the field*. But if thi* fall*, the Brnh Ms are not ret at their wits end. They 
get hold of a boy wven venra old, bathe him, ami deck him out in red clothe*, 
and make him drive a red lod through the field* attacked by the red nut The 
kid u then ilaughtorod and the meat dutrilmted in the name of God. A mo*t 
effective remedy thi*, they tell me. 

12L They have a pretty wav in Uakrin of dealing with a mango tree or 
date-palm that foil* to giro fruit Tho owner guts n ccnrplo of friend* to bear 
him company and ttrido* up to it in a threatening manner m What * nil tin* p ” 
be bawl*. No trait P D you think you can umk$ a fool of me ? 1*11 won ihow 
you re mightily mistaken. And with that he give* it a wtxoke with Id* axe. 
Thereupon hi* comrade* fling themwelvc* upon him and *dxe hi* hand* only 
let him spare the poor thing thit once and it’ll he on it* beat behaviour in future, 
lltey'Il be bound. But ho wrenche* himself loose, and give* it another hLcrw 
before ther can »top him. In time of course they wheedle him into a more 
forgiving frame of mind and turn to tho tree ami *ay Hnrkoe, brother diango I 
“Wove begged yon off this time, or by the Almighty he would have bad you 
down. And now that we’ve given our word for your good behaviour you d 
best bear fruit next year and plenty of it or you 11 catch it with n vengeance. 
If* marvel 1 cru*, I'm told, what a bit of bluster will do to make a mango tree or 
d&te-pelm mend it* way*. Yet •owtlrm* they resort to more artistic method* 
•till The owner come* and retuons quietly with tho tree. What's up with 
you, *ayi be, that you won t bear fruit P M Oh 1 *ny hi* comrades, " he » 
*lmply cok to death of a bachelor'* life A wife is all he want*. Off goe* 
the owner and back be oome* with fine new ckrthe*, all red and green, and spread* 
them over the t-rea. And a ihcep u killed, and rice i* boiled, and tho kinsmen 
ore called together and they ut them down to a wedding feart to the beating of 
drum* and the singing of *cmg* But before they break up, they take pain* to 
make it clear to the tree that all the jollity is in his honour and in return be 
will kindly behave Mm*elf prettily ever after 

L 2 S Theae, of comae, are very obvkru* instance* of that anthropomorphic 
humanising of Nature, that fusion or confusion of natural object* and human 
being*, which *eem* *o ingrained in the primitive mind. The ra'rno funds 
mental feeling of kinship and sympathy between thcmaelre* and Nature k «t£H 
ahve m the people* of BalflohistAn, thongh magiomrm goring ha* often trans- 
muted it *o ingeniously for it* own use*, that many survival* rf it run the risk 
of being unrecognised. In a *en*e far Jc« metaphorical than Shake*peare • oan 
one any that life in Balflnhistin stfU find* tongue* in tree*, book* in the 
running brook*, *ermon* in it one*, and good — or Itirm — in everything "When 
tl e atone that U it rung aaro** a PaftiAn * grave b rooked to end fro in the 
wind, it i* *011111113 up prayer* for the peace of the tool the pebble* that are 
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strewn over the craic of some xxild Bvoliiu are themselx cs a covorlct of prayers, 
still and motionless though they lie And anthropomorphism lind probably 
been at work before magic added its touch to mnny objects of nature, and 
transformed them into warning signs or harbingers of Inch Uuman fate is 
unt large on tbe slionldcr-blnde «r a fresh-killed hid for those that can read it , 
if a partridge runs across your path from the left, it is ns though it smd * Turn 
again,' Whittington ' But’ notions of this hind are almost without number 
AnthropommphiMii max exon haxc had a hand m the framing of the first and 
last rule of Bnihui life (a rule followed also In mam Bnlocb, though (he enlight- 
ened of both race" are rapidlv freeing thomsehes from its slinchles) nexoi to go 
in the direction of the Star Tor (he Star isxerx commonlx muddled up with tho 
Chilian, the fort x mat dan ffjA<nb or mx ruble lyings, who seem to ho nlw ax s lur- 
ing unwary mortal- to their ow n mx lsihle realms In its 7ig7nggmg hut appointed 
-cour-o, the inx-terimis Star is now south 01 east or north or west in (lie henens, 
now sunh beneath the earth, and woe betide the man that xent arcs to follow 
m it- irnch But hnppih exerx Bnlifit hnows the date of its appointed 
cour-c On the 3rd the St lr is in the -outh , so if there’s a corpse in the house 
and the door face- the «onth, the onlx wax to get the corjise out-of-doors is to 
hatter down a xv.all that has a more fax ouralde aspect i’Jus is had enough tn 
all conscience, hut the battering down of all four walls is of no mail on the 
9th or (he l‘Uh or the 29th. for the-e are the three dnv*. when the Star is m its 
undcrgrouml quarters, and the burial will lime to he postponed to the morrow 
And after anthropomorphism has done its work, one touch of magic is all that 
is needed to make m mx an inanimate obji-ct spring to life, an obx ions jxoton- 
tiahtx for good Of such the Bmlml rules of life are full Tie the knuckle-hone 
oJT tin huul-lcg of a xxolf round your leg, and xmi’11 t rax cl all dax long and 
licxerttre Pop a wolf’s cxc into xour turban, if out you want to «)i>cp with 
oiu exe open Hang a wolf's tooth round xour child’s neck, and there’ll he no 
chance of the cxil spirit- troubling it One it n mor-e) of dned wolf's guts to 
eat, if it is threat! nisi with consumption Put the skin of a hyena’s forehead 
into xour gram measure, and xour heap of w licit will increase And if you’re 
crarv with loxn, the skin xxill proxc a xerx potent loxe-chnnn info (lie bargain 
But thc Ddiwar of K.il it knows n lox e-charm worth two of that, and if cxer 
xou come across a mueh-woonl Dfhw.n lassie, xou may lax ten to one that she 
Ins got hold of a ) its-i-1 ofldr — the dried genitals of a hyem hitch Then 
there’- the other side to the question There are n whole host of taboos, things 
that are po-siblx all xerx well for other folk, hut unspeakably i xil tor one-elf A 
JAshuri Baloch will nexer touch ah a, a succulent plant of which women especially 
are xerx fond, part lx because of its taste, partly because of the pleasant sound it 
1 makes xx lien thox munch it, a Mail Balocb will nexer touch tripe, a Hind Babich 
x\ ill nexer touch camel’s flesh, nCIiisli Styxnl of IColnt xxill not eat sheep’s head 
after dark , a Biknk Clilnitt i nil) nexer eat Ith or kidnexs nt all, nor will a 
Do-larau Chlmttn cat Uircui or guts Somewhat different are the fads of tho 
TJmram Balutli, xxlio lmte tho xerx- sight of a long-necked di inkmg-xessel 
called ghttggt, and of (lie .Inmnli lhiloch, xxlio can’t stand burning coxv- 
dung These -coin more akin to the x arums abominations of the menials 
and artisans of the ICachhl, whore the tool called pfur is an abomina- 
tion to the weaxers, tcnUul or hits of rotten hide are an abomination to 
the cobblers, uncrushed pulse to the minstrels, a lemon to the grain-pmchcrs, 
lmnjnl to the carpenter-, and honey to the hnrbeis A chief in the Knellin' 
ased to have fine sport in the old days m hying to make tho menials bring the 
names of then pet abominations to their lips, the xery mention of thorn on 
the bps of others was enough to make them weep and wail and lend then 
clothes 

123 But if I once embark on a xoyngc among supoishhons and mngio of Jinn* 
this nature, it would he many a weaiy page boloro I could icach tho haven 
where I would he As it is, it limy he thought that I lime alicndy drifted fni 
enough from my subject , yet tho uncharted seas of lcligion abound too much 
m magic and superstitions for me to sicei xvholly cleai of them But on one 
other topic I must touch before I bung theso fingmoutnry impressions of religi- 
ous life in Baluchistan to a close Bor a sketch of Baluchistan religion with 
the spirits of daikness left out xvonld be as bald as Paradise Lost xvithout the 
Arch-fiend Hoie at any rale I return to tho thick of my subjoct Not ovon 
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in the Occident havo they yet aucccedod In pitchforking the devil out of 
religion and In IilAm tholbla and tho Jinn and the Jinn and tho Shaitin and 
the Ifrft and tbo Uirid have all their appointed spheres. In BalfichistAn 
CTCrrthlng untoward seems to bo put down to tbo Jinn* — sickness among the 
children, murrain among tho entile, sudden dentil among the men, Bnt worse 
perhaps than all, li tho way the Jinn* plague tho poor women I have before 
me the records ol a ense that oocuttcu only a lew months ago, where a ooimcfl 
of Pa thin Kid or* held an Inquest error a woman who had evidently oome 
bj a violent death, and gravely pronounced that sbo had boon strangiod 
by a Jinn and the official in charge of tho case, himself a Bolflch, as 
gravely endorsed their verdict In tho length and breadth of the land it 
•would probably be hard to find a household where a woman has not boon pos- 
sessed of a donl at some timo or another Bat if the Jinm arc abroad, ever on 
tho watch to do mlachlef them are happily talismans and amulets and charms 
to keep them at their distance. And rren though a Jinn makes good his 
foothold in a woman, there are Bayyidi and other holy men to eject him 
with their holinc* and their prayers. Even If them fall, there are ShAfcb or 
devH*dnneors to loro him out with their dancing But this Is ground where 
it will be better far me to itnnd aside and allow a man of tho oountry to take 
np the parable 

12k Now as soon as a Jinn has entered Into a woman (sayi a Brihilt 
Mend of mi no ) «he falls to tho ground, poor thing In a dead faint 
shivering and trembling with oyot fart shut, with teeth clenched, and arms 
and legs flung this side and that And for tho space of an hour or more 
«be can utter never a word, and Is deaf to the cries of her s en ro w i ng 
IdtL By those signs we know full well that a J inn lias got her in 
his gnp and our first thought is to summon some holy man who fhall 
dnve the evil sprit forth with prayers and incantations and charms. Veil, 
It's not for me to decry the skill of mulla or Baryid In the casting out of 
devils in troth the efficacy of thcor amulets awl charms is the measure of 
their power among tho people. Bat old fashioned folks sot mare store by the 
Sh&kb and his dancing haw n ShSkh is not a member of any one tribe or 
race. You may oome across one hero sod them all np and down the country 
By his long long hair you Trill know him, and his skill on instruments of 
musk), and ha power orer the Jinm. Some Jlnna ho lias forever under his 

r ill, and with there to do his bidding ho can win the mastery ovur others. Bo 
mulls end Sayyid have failed to free the hapless woman from the spell, her 
kinsfo lk call in a HliCfcb at dead of night But first they gather together men 
that are cunning on instruments ctf music. And when the She kb enters the 
assembly a here the woman is laid, the minstrels strike up a measure, and play 
right lustily And as he listens to the strains, the BhAkh s limbs tremble 
beneath him and he rocks to and fro and his face is as the face of a man In 

r y For the wiki music breeds a madnen within him, so that he become* 
one possessed. And lo I he starts to his feet and dance* madly whirling 
round and round and otct round. And his long, long hnir now floats in the 
air and anon it sweep* the ground. On he dance*, and the music grows yet 
more wild and the dance yet more crftiy And when be Is so spent with his 
whirlingi that the sweat dn« from him in greet drops, he cries aloud on All 
RAxit and TsikA and his other saints, to help him in this his hour of bitter 
itresa. Now whan the frensy is upon him , men and woman gnther round him 
eagerly — tho old ladies foremost in the press — and question him touching 
this or that, bid ding him prophesy is it a boy or a girl that neighbour ■ wife 
will boor him ? is thero ram in the air? will father return this month err the 
next from his travels ? and how will his business speed, for good or for ill P And 
to *11 their qojaatkms he will make answer if so bo the Jin ns are in tho humour 
to prophoty And haply some old urono will totter forward with a bine thread 
In. her hand, mumbling up many a prayer that a son may be vouchsafed her 
daughter and will piteously entreat the Shikh to tie a knot in tho thread that 
it may safeguard the rbfld against the J ltms. And the Shfikh will tie the knot, 
sore enough but a deal he will mutter of the sacrifices she must off or and the 
rich preoents she should giro him. Then cue in tho company will cry out for 
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sweetmeats, nml all the nsscmbh take «j) tlie chorus So with n wild toss of 
the head, the Shekh calls upon tlio .Tinns, nnd lo 1 at n wlnsk of Ins hand sweet- 
meats come tumbling from the air Or ho takes an emptj howl and waxes it 
aloft, and then shows it to the people all brimming with blood And often- 
times he goes apart and talks aloud, ns though he were holding communion 
with the spirits of darkness And the hairs bristle on the heads of all that hear 
him Tor Mis in truth a gruesome thing to hear strange talk and weird sounds 
m the dead of night 

123 By and In the Shekh returns to the assembly, nnd speaking like Tho ousting out 
one who speaks m his sleep, he tells how he has wrestled long and manfully #lthod#Tn * * 
with the spirits of darkness Max be lie will sax that the Jinn must he appeased 
with the sacrifice of a lie-god or a ram of tins colour or that Or he anil 
sai there is nothing for it but o\t \ / Now olej is a sacrifice tlmt is made after 
this fa«luon The beast must he slaughtered before the xerj exes of her that 
is seized of the dew! And a little wool is soaked m its blood, and smeared on 
her hands and feet and forehead. But the flesh is cooked and sewed 
among the ns-embly And '•o, please God, flic deni is cad out foi good and 
ill But often enough it nil begins o\er ngam before long Toi somo women 
seem nexer free from the .Tinns Tlicx are nhinxs thing into a rage and 
beating their faces nnd plucking out their hair , Heaxen alone knows win 
Nothing proxoke- them more than the smell of roasting meat So no one is sur- 
prised if a neighbour pops m when a joint is on the roast, and lugs for a hit to 
soothe some Jmn-ndden woman next-door But truth to tell, there arc women 
so lost to shnmo ns to put on the mrs of one that is possessed or a dew], and all 
to compass some pm ate end. One, 1 dare-sax, has a grudge to pa) otT against 
her husband Another max fa ne\ that folk will ex e her with rex ercnce when 
tlicx know that she is m league with the .huns But of such idle women, and 
their tantrums, and the airs the\ put on, and the nuisance they 
are, I xwll sax nnught The .Tunis are of n surol\ a dread and awesome 
comrvrox Trouble enough do thex gne us, and small s the need to add thereto 

trouble th it is inockcn and xanitx 
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126 The only members of the community m hose specific ago was recorded 
were those censused m municipalities, military stations, and the few other areas 
•scattered areas where the census was taken on regular lines But the condi 
tions here are so abnormal and accidental that it seems sheer waste of time to 
dwell on the statistics The ages of the aliens, who of course form the bulk of 
t his part of the population, simply leflect the artificial character of then 
temporaiy sojourn m Baluchistan , the ages of the few indigenous inhabitants 
simply reflect the artificial character of then temporary sojourn outside their 
tribal country In both cases tlieie is an abnormally low pioportion of the 
very young and the veiy old, and an abnormal deficiency of females except 
among the clnldien The urban population m Baluchistan (for tins is what 
the regular areas give us in effect, though on the one hand they do not include 
all of our so-called towns and on the other include several petty localities w Inch 
cannot be called towns, to say nothing of a few travellers by rail, load and sea) 
is made up for the most pait of men m the piime of life activoly engaged m 
earning their livelihood As the census was taken before the coming of spring, 
it 1 gives a somewhat exaggerated idea of the scarcity of females among the 
aliens, for many of the alien women move down-country during the rigours of 
winter Most aliens send away then children at an early age Pew tribesmen 
hnng either waves or children from their homes at all 


127 Out in the districts, conditions are of course so noimal and at 
same time so primitive that accurate age statistics would have thrown, 
welcome flood of light on the darkness caused by the utter lack of icgistrah :~ 
of births and deaths in the country Unfortunately they were not to bebad. 
Por one thing, age is a matter beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
Ask a well-grown youth lus age, and he will very possibly sav tea cr twelve. 
The answer, by the by, may not be quite so absuid as it sounds , in ail probability 
it is roughly so many years since he was breeched Ask another, and he wifi 
perhapB say twenty or thirty , if you look dubious, he may raise ft to forty or 
fifty — even to sixty 01 seventy, if only you look dubious Ions enouab A third 
will say frankly that he has no idea, but supposes tint ran be lettered enough 
to know better But similar difficulties crop up in every part of India, and had 
these been all, we would have got over them, I dare say, in much the samo way 
and with much the same degree of plausible success as other provinces In 
Baluchistan, however, we are faced with a fax more formidable difficulty, n"' 1 
though the ages of the males might bare been registered after a fashion, in t ' 1 "' v 
case of the female sex all reference to age had to be left discreetly alone 

, 1 ^ 8 , questions of any kind regarding individual women *’ 

tions best avoided in Baluchistan Qneshonsthat touch on the 
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however remotely — and queetions of ago touch It much more nearly In the 
mlndi of the tribesmen than In the mind of tho most fastidious -spinster at 
home — ftro questions that nro rarely safo outside tho frigid atmosphere of the 
courts. It !i n little difficult for any one who has not actually lived on thli 
frontier to appreciate tho extreme doiicncT of tho subject, Let me try to rive 
some faint idea of it with tho help of a few iHost rations, Tale the com of tho 
stranger who came to a Brahtll camp, ruled politely after the health of his 
hospitable host and bis brothers and lit* sons, and incautiously wound up with 
the hope that bh uifo was in tho best of heolth. Tho arartoous bearing of the 
Britiibl turned to a blaxo of wrath ** And what concern is it of ymira,” ho 
roared, “whether my wifo is si cl or whole P And brandishing his sword ho 
sped tho flying guest. Or tako tho erne of the guard placed over * cholera 
oamp aomo ten years ago who was accused and found guilty of “ blackening ” a 
Brihfll woman all became he laid a hand on her to keep her from quitting tho 
oamp — tho eridenoo hardly amounted to mare Or take an extraordinary case 
which occurred among tho Marl BalOch while tho census was in programs, whore 
a maiden was claimed in betrothal by two men of different sections of the tribe 
and was done to death he her father bocauso (10 bo mid) he felt that she was 
blackened by a clone he was unable to countenance. Among Bajhans sex 
ual jenlomv seldom touches so aleurd a pitch but matter* arc bod enough, 
BThero the Pa(han lives cheek by jowl with BrthQl or BalOch, ho affects much 
the wno measure of retioonoo. Bemored from their influence, he is, it Ii 
true, amenablo within reason bnt he remain* at all times keenly sensitise to 
the opinions of the outside world. On the port of tlio Duma 7 for instance, 
there s'emed no reason to anticipate any real objections to the standard schedule, 
for so tittle addicted sre thov to jealousy wl*cro their unmarried women folk arc 
concerned, that they still regard the provision of a maiden foe the night as one 
csf the first duties of hospitality (J176) But as soon as they got wind of 
objections raised by a neighbouring tribe, they nt onoe mounted tho high horse, 
and gave me tho flat niirv, cr as they called it, that nothing would induce a 
Dumaj-to submit to a catechism about his women which was held to be too search 
Ing for his neighbours, 

iMineT^Tii- 120 To lmvo bade our enumerators go forth and record the wcnnen of such 

ofctwrt u bribe* mdtiridual by individual on the inquisitive lines of the ordinary census, 
would have been Into asking them to toko lighted torches into cellars full of gun- 
powder After all, as one niukeepher among the tribesmen consolingly remarked, 
even if tho standard sooedule with its prying questions regarding ige and 
marriage state could hare been adopted we should not hare got at the truth, 
* Put the osoo ” wud be, “ that I had (which Heaven forbid!) an unmarried 
daughter of thirty-two in my bouse do yon suppose for a minute that I would 
own up to her P herer a bit l I would plead guilty either to an unmarried 
daughter of twelve or a married daughter of thirtv two or rather now that I 
come to think of it, it’s much more likely that I would hold my tongue, snd 
not mention her at all. And oven granted that honour and decency allowed 
us to giro the ages of our women do you think we know them ouruilres P I 
guess your iobIotlj enumerate** would of wavs be wanting to have a peep at the 
wenches to see If they were really of the sge we said they were. Or do you 
imagine, ho added with a grin, that our pious and waaltny friend Mr. Sayyid 
So-and-so who, as all the world knows, ns* married five wires though the 
holy law nlkm him but four at a time, would publicly acknowledge the 
presence of the fifth P 


13A Thn* br denying ourselves the luxury of statistics regarding both ago 
jrrni.u? r *" r * and marriage, we thereby denied the tribesmen even the shadow of an excuse 
for the wilful concealment of thtnr woman. Under a more inquisitorial system 
such eon ooal merit must have been inevitable in many tribes. As it was, the 
mast minute check and countercheck in all ports of the co untr y and among all 
races revealed not the slightest evidence of it. The trouble we took ti temper- 
our enquiries to the susceptibilities of the tribesmen was more than repaid by 
tho mruirair of their answers lodged by what has come to be regarded as the 
touchstone of census work in India, our methods stood justified to the folL The 
only member of the household who ever ran any risk of being omitted was tho 
useless old granny not because there was the vaguest wish to conceal her 
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existence, but simply because she was apt to be ioi gotten or ignoied, as an 
unnecessary encumbiance who bad outlived Iiei utility And w henevor vccoid 
and check refused to tally, it was the regulai flung to seek the explanation in 
the pci sou of the old lady, and 1 oars of laugh tci nor er failed to greet the goodman 
of the house u licit he stood com icted of hating overlooked the poor old body at 
the time of rccoul 01 check But tlio cnumoratois themsehes soon learnt to 
eye hei as a ]iotential somce of ciroi, and the cases m ttluchsho finally escaped 
being recoided must have been few indeed 

131 And so, though we were lowers in one direction, wc wcic for that icry Dmaiontnto 
reason gaineis in anothci And the balance was unmistakably m our favour 

It is much moie important tohavo the bate numbers of females complete than to 
have fanciful ages and vert possibly fanciful muirngc paiticulais of such females 
as the tribesmen might condescend to acknowledge Not that age data aic 
altogothei lacking iinsatr-fung though the information may lie, it is something 
at all ci cuts to have the population divided up into those abo\c and those below 
the ago of pubertv A whom lnofltnisnc division this one would think Yet 
even here wc wcic trending on dangerous giound and wc found it adusublo to 
temper our enquiries to the whimsies of the partial) u iaccs wo wcic enumerat- 
ing Tine, there is little fal=e modesty about the Pnthan on the scoie of 
baHir/hat or puberty , indeed one ho in. -headed old doddtucr waxed quite queiu- 
lous at finding himself recorded as balttjji x and kepi limping on the embarrassingly 
intimate detail that it was main a wean vc.n since Ins last ihlthtm Not even 
with legnrd to his women doe^ the Pat ban resent the point-blank question, 
though lie appreciates the pious circumlocution “Has she staited prayers vet?” 
which puts matters in just is clear md much more polite a manner But the 
Balocli professed himself scandalised at the icrv mention of pubeity, happily 
he saw no indecorum m di\ iding up Ins household into those oi er and under 
thirteen— or whatever the age that, might catch our fancy And the Brftlmi 
went one further To his fastidious mind a definite age smacked as much of 
impropriety as the word puberty itself, and it was no small lolief to find that 
our object could he attained just as well and without loss of decency by a mere 
dn lsion into big and small 

132 In ahandomug a ear-, of age and confining ourselves to pubeity , w e vutorty, nnuico 
score at any* rate in the elimination of neaily all element of fiction Pubeity' C£M fnotnot 
is not simph a matter of certnint\ in the fanuh, it is a mattei of common 10t 03 
knowledge in the ullage It is accord inglv a littlo cm ions to stumble on so 

few ceicmonial customs connected with it There is of course the breeching of 
the budding youth Among the Man Balocli and the SaiwarlchCl Ivakay of 
Loialni and probably otliei Pallia ns, a lad’s first lneechcs (winch by the by have 
distinctive red strips tacked on to the legs) nic ignomimously r pulled off by Ins 
comiades before lie is siiffcied to wear thorn in peace But biccohes often fore- 
stall puberty nowadays, and Brahms usually don thorn at quite an cmly r ago A 
Brahul mother sometimes passes sw cetmeats round among tlio women of the house 
with a meaning smile w hen her son first takes raroi to shave himself about tho 
middle Por a Pathiin gnl to begin to say hor prayers — or, as they put it, to 
stand up for nnmus — is the signal that slio has passed tlio thicshold to woman- 
hood The Brahui custom is much more picturosquo Tho mothei takes thiee 
small stones at sun-down, and placing them thus 0 0 bids hoi daughter 
jump ovei them tliricc “ Por ” — and hero I will quoto my informant's own 
words — “ if this he done duly and in ordci, three days and no moio will he tlio 
span of hor monthly issuo Now and then, to bo sure, she may he tioubled 
longei hut that it nevci lasts beyond foui or at tho most five days, I have 
the warrant of an old dame who know's all about it And suioly to a man who 
ponders ovei such things, ’tis strange to find thvco stonos on tho tlnoskold of 
womanhood Por it’s three stones a husband thiows when ho banishes a wifo 
from hod and board ” As a matter of fact, thoro can hardly ho any closer 
connection between tlio thiee stones on tho two occasions than that tlioy serve 
m each case to emphasise tlio numboi three— at puberty for the purpose of 
magical telepathy , at divorce as a mnemonic 

133 Whether scientists would rest content with the local definition of i*oai won*, 
jiubeity, I do not know. The only sign of adolesconce a tribesman looks for in 
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his daughter is tho appcox&nco of her flr*t period of undeonllne» ) the emir 
Rgm ho lookt for in hk aon are the cracking of tho rolec, the sprouting of hair 
and the tntruxicm of tex in hi* drowns. Old folks will lmro it tliat puberty i# 
reached muoli wonor in these degenerate day* tliari in tlic good old day* of their 
father*. Thia, they my i* but one sign out of many that tho end of the 
world— ft norer- flagging topic mnong BrflhQI greybeard* — it turcly nigh Bat 
m they nl*o tay that puborty coma oarllcr to the rich than to the poor n sceptic 
might take them at their word, and putting two and two together read therein 
a tign that tbo timet wore on tho moruL It ii lent ponfbio that iocraucd 
exposure to tbo temptation* of town life may brood thought* In »ocno of tho riling 
generation calculated to cnoonmgo the early arrival of puberty bnt a general 
speeding np of puberty b I wipposo, an old wife * tale. It fi easy to toe how 
the Idea may fiaro flrUon Tlio breeching of lad*, which is the outward sign 
of puberty wn* put off in olden time* ai long a* possible been me unhrcecbed 
lad* were a* inviolate in tribal warfare a* a woman or a Hindu or a iAjd 
(§ 283) But tho need ha* gone for nnv rueh precaution, and ladi are nowaday* 
breeched bethnea, thcKigh truth to tell, one mar »tlll *oo In outlying parti youth* 
in garb leant enough to bring n blnsh to the cheek of averted propriety 
tr 181 But whether or no there ha* been anr •peedrag-ap of the ago of 
pabertr tho fact unfortirantolv itnre* u* in tho faco that we are unable to 
riMlgn any particular age to puberty -varying n* it doc* with tbo Individual, 
with tbe race with *ex and with environment, IT cnee much a* I appreciate 
the accuracy of our atatiriica, It 1* a trifle omlierraning to know what to do 
with them now that I hare got them Companion with other *tnti*tio« teem* 
scarcely feasible, far it would bo hard to lay ono • bands on any statistic* that 
are really comparable, Here an the one hand, ii tho dir hi on of the Balflchhtdn 
people* on the ha*i* of puberty there, on tho other are the complex class! 
Ramon* of tbo population* of India and Europe on tbe basis of age. The gulf 
between them can only be bridged by a common denominator I ran hardly 
drive ft line through the statistics for India at tome critical age like twelve or 
thirteen, and orpcct any Tory tatUfring remit* from a comparison with the 
puberal cleavage in BolOchlstin, bar enn I rerverto tho prooeat and reduce 
out own rtnttttic* to tormi of age. For vrliat cnticnJ ago could I tdeei with 
any oanfldcnce f To fix ujwn tbe age of fifteen i* merely to cut the Gordian 
knot in the first likely place that ontchn* my eyo. Not hot what it might be 
dlfflouh to find a better Fifteen may err on the tafeaide yet tiro margin i* 
not ao great at thoao accuatomed to life in the warmth of India may imjirinn 
It aeemi to fit tho malea fnlriy well when wc take them in the unit* though it 
’prehthly wrewtep*. the mark amejng the I aft r'.o.d nthrr dwellers, oj the, 
where cWelojwnant teem* to act in much mare rapidly tha n in the upland*. 
But if it fit* the male*, it muri necosarily fail to do justice to the iu peri or pre- 
cocity of the otlier mi for a bus, a* the BrAhai* any i* like barley that ahoot* 
trp apace, w heron* a lad I* like tbe mare prockm* wheat that la alow of growth. 

135 Thk female precocity aeema to be writ large over our statist its, even 
when — in an endeavour to discount the local dearth of female*— wo take a 
thousand af either n and uao puberty to divide each thoucuid into two beep*. 
Only among the erratio Hindu* do the girl* appear to have any difficulty in 
outstripping tbe bora in tbe race toward* 
maturity In tho heal* ran off among the 
BrihOlt and the Balteh and the Pa thin* the 
giria make good their lead with ourioua 
regularity Among the Jaft, and still more 
among the TAd, It look* a* if the giria were 
beginning to flag; but thia i* probably an 
Optical ifinaian the truth bong that J&H and 
lAtl giria hare little time to incxeaje their lead 
in the warmth of the plain*, where the fiat 
lap in the raoo of life i* abort rued by the early arriral of puberty Beyyid 
giria, on the other hand, ahow their brother* a remarkably clean pair of heel*. 
Here the gap between the two mm it to wide that, were the precocity 
of female* the only factor in the ease, our sfatiatiet might well be 
suspect. Bnt though I certainly befiere in tint female precocity I am of 
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course conscious that theie are many other factors at work— fai too many, 
I confess, for the comfort of one who has no statistical bent One obvious 
factor that plays havoc with this Sayyid proportion is matrimony For while 
Sayyids cheerily recruit the number of their women by taking wives from out* 
" ade their hallowed circle, they suffer no corresponding loss m the number of 
then gnls for the simple leason that they disdain to give their daughters to 
outsiders m exchange Among the Sayyids— to put it bluntly— 'there is 
many a woman that was never a Sayyid at birth The full force of this matri- 
monial disturbance is piobably concentrated on the Sayyid statistics, though the 
reveise of it, of course, dissipates itself ovei several of our othei races On the 
statistics of the province as a whole, it is hardly felt at all If Sayyids take 
a woman or two fiom outside the province, others (like the Bialiuls) make up 
for it by sen ding a few of their daughteis abroad, but the totals on either side 
aie bmall, and the balance within the province lemams, I fancy, pretty con- 
stant It is very diffeient with emigration, which distuibs the pioportions 
throughout, and probably to a much gieater degiee Unlike nomadism, which 
removes whole families fiom the piovmce and thus fails to affect the balance, 
emigration upsets the balance not only among the several races but m the pro- 
vince as a whole by carrying off full-grown men and consequently exaggerating 
the relative number of boys in the population that is left behind If only we 
knew to what races the emigrants belonged, a simple readjustment of the racial 
proportions would allow us to tackle them with lenewed confidence Unfoi in- 
nately, all that emigration statistics tell us is that apait from the emigration of 
whole families (which does not concern us) there was a surplus emigration of 
males — full-grown males, we may safely assume — nearly 7,000 strong (§82) , 
all that local knowledge can tell us is that most of them wei e probably diawn 
from the Sayyids and Pathans and fiom the Makrani Baloch and othei s of Makran 
Their absence from the province of course throws an unnatuial dampei on 
the proportion of men m it, and gives an unnatural fillip to the proportion of 
lads The best we can do to put things straight is to lump the whole lot up with 
the total numbei of men in the indigenous population This done, the number 
of lads m every 1,000 males drops fiom 391 to 384, and the true excess of lads 
over gills diops from 25 to 18 And, if tins were the full measure of female 
precocity In Baluchistan, it would amount to nothing very serious after all 
But theie is at least one other distuibing influence to be taken into account — 
the fact (foi it seems a well-established fact, though it runs in the teeth of all 
European experience) that there is much moie infant mortality among the 
daughters than among the sons of Baluchistan (§162) 


136 "When we turn to the fluctuations in the relative number of children proportion oi 
among our various peoples, we pass on to what should piove a much more cM1(lrotl 
irflons fascinating topic, foi, other things bemg equal, the 
S eTfRtiiCT g rea ter the proportion of children in a race, the 
per s e ' er more hopeful the prospect of its healthy develop- 
1 1 ment m the coming generations Take our three 

4 1 chief races, foi instance On the face of it, things 

look rosy enough for the Pathans, not nearly so 
39 rosy for the Baloch, fax from rosy for the Brahuis 
30 And this may be a leasonably true account of the 
— relative prospects of the Brahms and Pathans 
“ 8 But a glance at the margin, where the childhood 
propoi tions aie contrasted with extracts fiom our birth statistics (§67), makes 
one feel at once that there must be something wrong with the place of the 
Baloch on the list. And, sure enough, up crop the same old difficulties to spoil 
our simple calculations Thus, if bnth oi ratliei survival statistics are any 
criterion at all, the Last and the Jatt should be at the top of the list or near it, 
instead of sinking, as they do, towards the bottom The obvious explanation 
for their humble position on the list is not that they breed little or rear few, but 
that their clnldien npen early to maturity m the warmth of the p lains they 
inhabit The influence of locality is peihaps best seen m the local statistics 
themselves In Las Bela, which is hot enough, the average numbei of 
children m every 1,000 of the population is 369, m the Dombkl-Kalierl 
country, which is hotter still, it is 359 , m the Kachlii, which is hottest of all 
— show me the tract m India that can vie with this burning fiery furnace l 
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it is &13 the lowest childhood. proportion In tlie whole ot BalQchlstkn with 
the sole exception of the hopelewly exceptional case of BblAn And In 
111 rotation of other disturbing factor*, let us turn to the snored people that 
nil but head* tho list. That tbo Sayyid* are really entitled to a hlgmih place, 
I do not question they marry early they marry often, ther live in comfort, 
and their children ought to thrive. But — and here l* tho rub — the presence 
of two mutually rcpollont but very ponibly unequal factor* lenrea uj in doubt 
whether wo con take Sayyid childhood proportion at it* face tbJuc. On tbo one 
hand, tho relative number of Sayyid children ii artiflolsUv lowered by mairi 
moninl customs, which bring alien women Into the Sayyid fold ; on the other It 
1* artificially heightened by emigration which drive* many Sayyid men out of 
tho country And looting at the not particularly high survival rate among 
the Soyyids I am inclined to think that tho proportion of children among them 
i* artificially exaggerated. So here, once more, wo sorely foci the absence of any 
information regarding race in our to-called emigration »tatiitlc*. And all we 
ocm do it to repeat the old process and add tho emigration turplu* to the adult 
figures for the whole province, with the remit that the provincial proportion of 
children drops from 070 to 870. But I am for from miiified with the lamo and 
impotent con cbm on* that I have been able to draw from this puberal division 
of tho Bsldchbtin peoples, 'With proper handling it ought to be made to yield 
tome Tory pretty results, I think. But my own confession o! bungling will 
surely provoke *ame learned statistician to prove how dismally I have failed. 
And with this sincere but unflattering hope X gladly retire. 
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137 Unless a country is entirely cut off from all intercourse with the out 
side world, there is of course no reason to expect the sex-proportion of its and natural 
population to coincide with the sex -proportion of the population born m it 
Emigration and immigration upset the balance at once In so far as an undue 
number of males is usually earned to and fro on their flood, they often tend 
to counteract each other , but it is only when they are equal m volume and 
alik e in character, that it is safe to ignore their disturbing influence The 
population actually enumerated in BalucliiBtan is a very artificial medley, 
made up of indigenous inhabitants of the country, large numbers of alien immi- 
grants, and a sprinkling of people who are hardly the one or the other (§ 61) 

It is accordingly not surprising that the sex-proportion 
Moles Females is also artificial, for there is as usual a great deficiency 
Natural population i.ooo 833 of females among the immigrants, a deficiency ex- 
aggerated in the statistics by the by owing to the 
particular season of the year when the census was taken If we endeavour 
to adjust matters by weeding out of the population those bom outside 
Baluchistan and by bringing m those born within it but enumerated elsewheie 
in India (for all who had ventured outside the limits of India are of course 
beyond our control 1 ), the sex-proportion is materially altered But the natural 
population, as the lesultant ot these simple sums in addition and subtraction is 
called, is a very unnatural population after all (§68) It simply reflects the 
accident of birthplace, and even that it fails to reflect faithfully Eoi all it 
amounts to is the total number of persons, whatever then creed, their race 01 
mother country, who happen, first, to have been born m Baluchistan, and, 
further, to have been enumerated within the Indian Empire at the time of the 
census There is a place m it allotted to my child, simply because she happens 
to have been born m Quetta my Brahui orderly is sent packing, simply 
because he happens to have been born m Karachi Much that is of interest 
could, I suppose, be gleaned from a comparison of sex m the actual and natural 


* , I™ 13 19 accurate I have *mcc received the retains of £42 persons (including 15 females) vrho ire e 

bom in Bamchirtan bat censured m Ceylon, Uganda arid Malaya. 
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population* of IlolCLchUtin. But a glance ot tho two sets of stall itics fail*, I 
confess, to whet my curiosity For neither the one nor the other can profess 
to represent tho *ei proportion a m ong tho true natives of the country— among 
those, that U, whoso- home, liko the home of their father* before them and the 
future homo of their son* and tlurtr son* ton* after them, is BalQohlstan. 

138 And so, rather than look on till* picture or on that, I prefer to turn to 
tho sex proportion among those who are natives of UaldchUtAn in tho living 
sente of tho word. Hero we leave tho shifting land* of accidental birthplace 
for the firm ground of birth right or race. JlU alien* are bundled out oi the 
statistic* neck and crop, and tho *emi indigenous mar go with them. Of the 
emigrants from this country there ore *o few whom there i* any point in hailing 
back, that I proposo for tho present to leave one and all where they are. For 
on the great tidal wave of emigration into Sind are borne not *o much casual 
individual* a* whole families — men women, children and all and for aught- 
wo care with our present object in vitrw whole famlUca may go and welcome, 
for in the mars tliey obviously lcare sox proportion a* it was before. Once tho 
*tream of familv emigration 1* cut off tho drainage into Sind and Bombay 
dwindles away to little. To other parts of India emigration ran* in mere 
driblet* and even in the Pan jib, where tho stream i* a littLo stronger ft i* 
swollen by the emigration of family groups. Emigration beyond India need 
not concern us at all. Even if wo could come by the statistics, they would 
hardly tell one way or the other here again emigration n almost wholly of a 
family character except to countries outside the regular beat like Ceylon or 
Malaya, where it is *o tmnll a* to be negligible. The net result is that there 
appear to be six or seven thousand males who should, properly speaking be 
added to our figures ( f 8*) — to be distributed for the most part among the 
Pet hlr\, the Sayyid, and the Ma kr inl. If a dearth of males in Bal&chiJrtj.u 
were in question, or if males in JlnluchlrtAn were for some strange reason 
more likely to evade enumeration than females, I ilionld certainly be loth to 
let these male deserters escapo my clutches. As it is, I prefer far the present to 
leave them where they arc. For to me It falls to discuss an abnormal dearth 
of femilcs, and I shall clearly ran leas risk of being 
suspected of overstating a case remarkable enough 
uw as it stands, if I refrain ns long ns possible from 

calling these male absentees book to the province, 
and deliberately farg„ a tempting opportunity of laying the colours on thicker 
at the outset. 


189 Now there is a curious conflict of opinion among the people them 
setvea ** to the modem drift of the proportion between "the two sexes. BrihftS 
gaffers are always harping on the lamentable increase of females is the world 
grows older gloating over it with melancholy prido as not the least of the many 
ligns that the next world, which is to bo heralded m by a grievous famin e of 
males, is surely nigh. Yet the tribesmen at large, unoonscioa*!/ glorifying 
their old tribal struggles, which in reality seem usually to have been very 
bloodle* affairs, are fond of siring the view that tho relative number of 
females has recently gone down by Imps and bounds, simply because the males 
are no longer subject to the drain of war Unfortunately we ere not in a pod 
hem to check either notion further for ancient statistics there are none. But 
of tho dearth of females in BalOchistin at the present day even judged by tho 
low standards of India, there a no possible question. The people themselves 
complacently attribute it in no small measure to their overwhelming desire for 
male issue, a desire whloh is a* intense among the mothers of Balflchistin as it 
was among the mother* of the Jewish world, where by the by It had roots much 
more ancient and much more deep down in human nature than that divine 
hope of bearing the promised Messiah in which we were taught to believe. 
And without m any why poring as being of the tribesman i artless faith in the 
direct power of the wish to became father to the fact in this simple manner I 
cannot but feel that the intensity ol the darire for male issue and the uni- 
versality of the belief in tho inherent inferiority of the female sex are faertan 
not to be overlooked in any dncussion of sex proportion in BaliichisiAn. 

140 To leave a son behind Is the lifelong prayer of every man in the 
country To have no children at all li of all calamities the mest calami tong. 
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But hardly less pitiable is the plight of the man who has nothing but 
daughters , for a (laughter (ns the shrewd pioverb puts it) is little better than a 
<nft C to your neighbour aftei all Nevertheless the first concern of a newly 
wedded couple is to get a child at all cost, no matter what the sex , foi, as fai 
as I can make out, there is a reiy general scepticism regarding the possibility 
of regulating the sex of the fiist-bom If the vanous fertilising customs 
connected w ith the marriage ceremonies fail to achieve then object, folks soon 
look aiound for the cause Should the wife peak and pine, the Brahuis put all 
the blame on the husband, and it is for lnm to tiy what drugs and chaims and 
the like can do to set lnm right , and m passing I may add that actual rmpot- 
ency is almost cvervw heic regaided as ample giounds foi the wife to appeal to 
tho Elders foi a dissolution of the marriage But if the wife grows fat and 
wcll-hhmg, tho blame foi the stenhty of the union rests obviously with hei 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land a banen wife is a very fruitful 
source of gain to holy men and beggars and quacks and magic-mongers of all 
kinds Possibly tlicj mav content themselves with palmmg oft some chaim 01 
amulet on her* But higlily prized though these aie, then do not exhaust 
the icsources at their comma*nd One verv favounte deuce is to hold a staff 
against a wall and make the banen woman pass undoi it thuce , othei faith- 
curcrs with more dramatic instinct i ary the cure (or aie they peihaps simply 
retaining a moro archaic foim of it ?)* by ci oolong one leg against the wall to 
make the aicliwav Shnnes, needless 1o say, aie a very populai rcsoit of the 
barren woman Some shnnes have a greatei fertilising leputation than others, 
and the most famous of all w perhaps Shah Wasiw a’s land?, 1 a tiee that grows 
m the Nastrabad i ah si l The legend connecting the saint with this tree is 
a little too broad to he repeated here, but we have the saint's own word for it 
that any woman who comes to the tiee and cmbiaccs it m tmo faith, shall he 
the joyful mother of children Unfoi tunnteh the tree was hacked down some 
little time ago by a priest out of jealousy or bigotry The people at fiist threat- 
ened to wreak their vengeance on tho pnest foi this act of sacnlege, but quiet- 
ing down wrrappecl the trunk in a shroud and gave it decent burial True, the 
roots have begun to sprout afiesh , but I understand that the enthusiasm of the 
women has been somewhat damped If all else fails, the last lesouicc known to 
the Brahuis and 3fari BalOch m cases of bairenness is to snip off the tip of the 
woman’s clitons (§178) The cuie is possibly much moie common than mv 
repoits seem to imply — I have aho heaid of a caso by the by m Makifm — foi 
this is a matter that the women keep dark from then menfolk as much as 
possible 

Ml So intense is the unnersal j earning for a son that once conception o° 8 °if taut 

becomes ceitam, the sex of the unborn babo arouses veiy In cly speculation mothor*8 condition, 
Natuie is ransacked for portents The condition of the goodwife heiself is of 
course full of them The various signs are not always read m qmte the same 
way , but the general idea that a son taxes tho mother much moie severely than 
a daughter is raroly challenged You can read tho sex m hei whole demeanour 
if she is weak and ailing and listless and querulous, it’s surely becauso there’s 
a male child m hei womb slowly sapping her strength You can lead it in her 
face for she can only hope to keep her plump checks and bonny looks during 
this trying time if she lias nothing but a daughter to nourish You can zead it 
in her- gait for small’s the w ondei if shoulders droop and feet drag behind hei 
when a son is hearing dow n upon hei , (but a Jatt thinks it’s a much 
better symptom if she unconsciously starts off with hor right foot) You can 
read it in her figuio . for a daughter humbly nestles low down and towaids the 
left , but a son sits higher up, as befits his lordly sex, and of course on the 
right You can read it m hei appetite for though a son lequires more nourish- 
ment, she is so weakened by his demands and so nauseated by his lusty kioks, 
that she is left with small inclination foi food You can read it in her nipples * 
for they flush red at the joyous prospect of a son, but grow black (as a sign 
of mourning I suppose) if a daughtei is coming to suck them ° 

142 But the milk m her bieasts is perhaps more tell-tale than anything Tho mautost. 
else Among the Brahuis, the Jatt and the people of Makran at any rate, theie 

is a wide-spiead belief that it varies m consistency with the sex of the babe m 

— 
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iter Tomb If the milk. 1* thick, such strong food ti obrlously being stored up 
for a ton. i if It U thin, they mutt just resign thcmsolrra to fata. Bat as It is 
not cosy to say whether milk It thiak or thin by merely looking at it, » simple 
plan It to draw oft a little from her brorutt and tc*t It In water all It doubtless 
well if It tlnkt to the bottom bat thoro • taro to bo a girl oomlng if it spreads 
out and dhtsolroe. Another of their tests Is to sprinkle a few drop* on a stone 
and lay It oat in the mn and it • a «ut but l net* if the milk rant off ini tend of 
coking on tho ttono. A tilll moro farourito tort it to nick a loose from her 
hair and plnnge it into tome of hor mill than if the milk It thiok and strong 
enough to drown it, there can bo no mltUko abont tho coming of a boy AM 
tliu scorns more or l«s rational on their prataUes — whether the promtses them 
tclrca are founded on fact, lot tho man of sedonoo np and ipeah for hi true Lf at n 
Erfthul friend of mine it fond of laying wlwncrcr I look sceptical orer any of 
hit Brahftl notions, But In tome parts of llalrrin thoy go about tho te-d in a 
bowildcrmgly topsy-turry manner Inttead of letting the anxious mother s 
milk they imply take a louse off her head and pop it into torno milk drawn 
from another woman, Thli time tboy nro anything ant pleated if it dies, for it 
it only if it struggles book to lxfo that thoy can he confident of a bOy In 
Zimrin they are not satisfied with the tat of a tlnglo loan, but prefer to 
make matted trebly taro by picking throe from her head. 

143. According to the BrAhbit the Black Snake It blinded when its path 
It crossed by a woman great with a mak> child, though heaTen only know* what 
mischief it might do wero the not protected by the male JLfo within her I am 
sorry br tho oy to bare to Imre tho identity of tho Black Snake a mystery 
In Turbat they uw any inakc killed in the house to soIto tho problem of the 
unborn ■ sox they simply make tbo woman stop error its dead body and then 
they fbng it aloft in tbo hope that it will fall on its back for it means a 
daughter for certain if it fait* on its belly But there ore othor forms of (Urin- 
ation by throwing things In the air in this part of Makrin In fact It seems to 
be as popular hero ns diri not ion by throwing orange-peel is in our nnneric*. 
Tie future mother for Instance, pots some ndita from llie hearth into a cake, 
snd on. its face she sets a mark which she fondly imagine* resemble* a skeleton 
nnd shutting her eyes she fling* it in the air witn the cry M Ertrybody foods on 
the food you oook, so speak the truth.” If it falls face upwards, she is a happy 
woman that dav Or she takes a flat stone, marks the face of it with a drole, 
and throw* it aloft, oonjurlng it by tlw tme Paith to spook tho truth, "witii an 
inward prayer that it may fall with tho circle upwards. Nowhere does the 
expectant mo tho r appear to be so inqubdUro as in ilokrin nowhere elso at 
any rate do there seem to be so many d erica at her command. Thus she 
marks one of the beads on a rosary and beginning with the marked bend she 
tells them orer In pairs, muttering the names of all the prophets the can think 
of, and is highly disgusted if thoro is a bead left orer at tho end, for this is a 
sure sign of tho coming of a girL Or the shuts her eyes tight, and does all she 
eon to make the tips of her middle fingers on either lrnnd meet together aero* 
her breast. 

144. I cannot help thinking that tho women mart persist In thar expon 
meats, like their magpie-ooantmg sisters in England, until tho result comer out 
to tholr liking At any rate, great though their disappointment must be when 
dmnation fails to toll in their farour I hare nercr heard the slightest whisper 
of attempts at alxirtkm except among fho Chhntta lltagal of SamOtrl,— and 
among wild and larpelessly tmcWlijed M atrAnij of Baanl and Kulinch. 
Among tho former the praotioe is reported to be dead and it is not irn possible 
that my Informant has confused abortion with female-infanticide, of which the 
Chhnfta were once aocrused. Among the latter folks who hare already a surfeit 
of daughters are supposed to attempt abortion by stuffing Akh leaf fibre or else 
lira Ikdfkl wrapped in wool up the Taginn or by dosing the unfortunate 
woman with powdered asofmtida. Whether either treatment is really no ces- 
ful, I cannot say Tltey certainly sound more cfficnoous, if Iqm ingenious, 
than the reputed donees of tho guilty BrdhOl woman, who is supposed to oorcr 
up the possible consequences of her amours by swallowing a rotated looost of 
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-tlie kind found in tho Akli plant, or raw pigeon dung, or tho loast anus of a 
Trolf But except m cases of illicit intercourse, which obviously stand on a 
diffcient footing, tlie Brahuis, liko tbe people of Baluchistan generally, allow 
nature to run its course without let or hindrance at all stages of life Abortion 
is universally looked upon as something sinful, unholy, abonnuable , it could 
hardly be otherwise among people whose earnest prayei is to have as many 
children, or at any rate as many sons, as possible 

ld3 And, unskilful though local niidw ifery methods may sound to a doctor’s precaution ago met 
cots, the tribesmen according to their lights devoto much care to the safety of ml3carrlnK0 
mother and child during pregnancy and confinement , nor, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, do they mnko any appieciable diffciencc if divination Las pro- 
nounced the unborn babe to ho a gul Tho kindliness shoun by Brahms, for 
instance, to the future mother is pleasant reading enough Aftci tho fiist tbiee 
months arc out, she is relieved, as far as mat he, of the heavy drudgery about 
the house Not that sho is suffored to sit idle tho livelong day — this would only 
make it more difficult for lior u hen her time comes , on the contrary, she is en- 
couraged to keep ou tho move, especially tow ards the ond In matters of diet she 
almost rims tbe risk of beiug killed by kindness of every edible tiling that is 
brought into tho house c ho must be given a bite, for if she should catch sight of 
.anything and her craving foi it should ho loft unsatisfied, it would be almost 
ccitaiu to bring on a miscarriage , so if, as happens often onough, she gets a craze 
foi cln\ or fullers’ earth, they never dare to lift a fingor to stop her, in spite of a 
shrewd suspicion that she is injuring not only lici self but tho babe in her womb 
Aftci the seventh month she lives apait from lici husband Against tho spirits of 
darkness slio is shielded at every turn , threads of blue cotton mo tied louud her big 
toes, she is not allowed to go into a dark room by herself, above all things she must 
not look upon a corpse But among all our races elaboiatc piccautious aio taken 
to prm ent miscarriage Amulets and charms and the like arc of course m gieat 
demand In many parts of Makrun the pet talisman is a band — a knotted goat’s 
hair tlncad to he got irom any holy man — which must be linmmeied with a stone 
and throwm into running water as soon as the dcln cry is safely over In Pasni 
and Kulanch any amulet that is used is w ashed aftci the dcln ory, and the water in 
which it is washed is poured on to the roots of some tiec But throughout Makran 
thev are so afraid of the spells of some spiteful enemy that, though amulets 
and charms are all very wall m their way, the pregnanev is kept daik as long as 
possible , which leads one to w ondcr whether the shamefaced attompts at con- 
cealment of their honourable condition on the pait ol our own women have 
not deeper roots than false modesty 01 false vanity “With tho same object tho 
' -people of Makran carefully gather up the combings of the w Oman’s ban and the 
panngB of her nails and eventually bury thorn m a shroud But do wdint one 
will, accidents will of course happen, and should miscaniago occui by some 
unhappy chance about the tlurd month, a Biahui woman w f ill often wrap the 
noisome thing m antimony and swallow' it whole, in the ccitaiu faith that it 
will quicken once more m lici womb and he born m due course 

146 The birth itself seems usually a simple affair, especially among nomads , Tho birth, 
and it is no uncommon experience for the goodman to leave his dwelling m the 
morning with never a suspicion of coming events, only to bo greeted by an 
infant’s cry on his return It may, to he suie, bo a vory diffeient matter, as 
Brahuls and BalOch know to their cost, if the voice of a virgin 01 a woman with 
child is allowed to strike the ear of the pool wife So it is no small comfort 
that theie arc a sheaf of devices to help her in hei distress If you have a 
leaning towards charms, tins Peisian couplet is lecommended by Brahuis as the - 
veiy best of all — 

I have no place to dwell m and my ass hath none 

Spouse of afai mcr ! give birth, give birth to a son I 

It should ho -written down (and tho mulla is of course thepiopor man 
to do it for you) on two bits of paper , the one should he tied to the woman’s 
“thigh, and tho other placed where sho can gaze upon it Another very favourite- 
device, especially among tho Dombki Baluch and the Brahuis, is to make her 
drmk off some water in which any old gentleman has kindly dipped his beard. 

In parts of Las Bela tbe husband (who by the by is very geneially suspected of 
unkmdness to his wife if her labour is troublesome) passes himself over her body, 
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or ol*o In? wa*he* her hand* *nrt feet In water and mate* her drink It off j In the 
Kolwnh tract in llnkrin ho robs her belly with hi* feet. If It i* past her full 
titno and there ore rttH no rign* of labour the BrihOl* fenr «ho must be In for 
the long weary period of a mare, Thl* would bo Indeed a serious bnrinen, wore 
there not cam- mean* of pacing on the curao to the proper quarter*. All 
that need bo demo i* to giro tho woman any rratcr that I* left In the pall after a 
mare ha* rrillcd Iter fill, or to male her crawl under tho belly of a more that 
is in foal 


147 Even at birth the two sexes appear to affect tho mother in different 
wop At any rate tho Pathan* will hare It that female* aro *o full of original 
tin that they are up to thenr mischievous prank* from tho very beginning and 
giro their poor mother far more pang* than their brother*, who of cocno com* 
port themsclre* throughout life much more closely in accord with di-rim? law 
On all tide* tho birth of a ton U bailed rrith delight. Among Brihuls tho 

S ng mother 1* left for a rrhllo in tho taddonlng belief that the has been 
vered of a daughter, lest hor decoding great jot *hould bo too much for tho 
poor thing in her prostration, klneb ado i* made over the breaking of the 
new* to the father who generally retire* to a neighbour ■ hou*o during the 
enris. hot only tho father but the other kinsmen and clow friends oi the 
family are expected to tip those who manago to bo flat with tho glad new*. 
Almost everywhere ihoti are fired to celebrate tho event. Bert among tho ipomhld 
Bal&di shot* aro only fired if tho birth take* placo by night in tho day time 
tho glad tiding* aro announced by tho weird cry “ 3 intros* 8o-~and-So ha* been 
delivered of on. aw • colt l There are crao or two other quaint touches in Pomhkl 
birth -customs whether a son or a daughter i* bom to him, no pbtnbkT would 
allow rmbfis to ho remored from hh honrth for full sonm dor* if ho i* bles red 
with a son, a drain i* dog through the wall by tiro ride of tho honse-door and 
It 1* left to ran for a week But tho klnkranl* soon itranger folk *tiIL Just a* 
they endeovour to conceal pregnancy for a* long a* posrible, *o they mako a 
*how ( and doubtles* for the nmo reason ) of keeping the birth dark for at least 
rit dap, and whew at the lost they announce it, they announce it (and again 
far tho tame reason) aU wrong, giving out that it** a boy if it • a girl, and that 
it** a girl if it** a boy Here, as elsewhere, the father is usually supposed to absent 
hims elf In Panjgtlr ho betake* himself into the jungle, nod though ho returns 
briikly enough at the glad new* of a boy lie i» not allowed to tot foot in the 
home itself till tho fourth day In otlier part* of Itakrtln ho ha* to keep him* 
self in readiness to assist in troublesome labour and m Posul and Knlinch he 
may^rren he called upon to lend, the midwife & helping hand at the delivery 

149 At tho birth of a daughter no gun* are fired. In truth thl* 1* no time 
for loyotu sound*. A gloom fall* over the household. Even the mkhrife ha* to 
be content with half fee* there aro no tip it all for the officious bearer* of the 
bad tiding*. Among the Brill (Us at large tho unfortunate man whose flat horn 
i» a daughter Is thought to be ft weaker vessel than hi* wife among the Zahrl 
he l* beaten *aven times with a shoe, though he can compound for hi* beating 
(possibly a modern -refinement) by standing b fernt to hi* neighbour*. But 
though no rejoicings herald the am-ral of a daughter into the wxrrid, there is 
orjosolation for tho family in the thought that it is at any rate better off than it 
wa* before. A * 011 , no doubt, mean* honour and strength to the family and 
another worker to increase It* wealth. But a daughter 1 * wealth Itself. For the 
time being to be sure, the capital 1 * locked up, and there h one more month to 
feed. But a girl take* a hand in tho household labour at an early age, and 
when after n few year* she 1* turned Into money in the riinpo of n bn do- price 
they will be either woefully nnburinenllke or woefully unhioky if they can 
not show a goodly balanna to their credit in tho end. 


■ f «<t tr***«r 149 This by the by 1* the gist of the azuwnri received on ail rides, whenever 

fMii-tTTr.iti'Mi m tho trfbennen on tie existence of the practice of female-infant! dde. 

It may possibly be thought that female-infanticide is hardly a subject on which 
we ore likely to elidt any tctt trustworthy Information, though there is perhaps 
something in these page* (which contain after all more gleanings from our re- 
»carohe*) to suggest that in Balflchi*t*u we han? at time* a knack of getting 
fairly dose to the intimate life of tlta people of the country But cur questioning* 
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■were neither dncct 1101 clumsy regarding the seamy Side of then own customs 
tnbosmon mn\ noli he tongue-tied , their tongues wag fieely u hen they aro 
minted to dilate on tlic shoitcommgs of then neighbours, who are generally 
their rivals and as of! on ns not thou hereditary and exceeding bitter enemies 
As it is, the onlv people I have any grounds for suspecting are the chiefly fami- 
lies m the Mnri and Bugtl Baldch, and the Chhulta, a numerically insignificant 
biancli of the Mengal Brahuis, appaicntly Jatt m origin Yet even thoir ene- 
mies agree that female-infanticide is non dead among both Mail and Bugti, 
where it oued its existence to the custom of stuct endogamy ot fomalos witlnn 
the chief’s family Ei en among the Chhulta (who, significantly enough, do not 
go m for bnde-pricc) it is said to be dead, except possibly m the case of twin 
daughters, who still appear to be regarded as too much of a good thing altoge- 
ther With these exceptions — fcmale-infantacido m the past but possibly not 
very distant past among the Marl and Bugtl chiefly families, female-infanticide 
dying if not ahendy dead m the small Chhulta community, — and with the 
further possible exception of casual fcmalc-infauticido m isolated families 
alreadv oierbuidoncd with female cluldion, I lime been unablo to tiace its 
existence m Baluchistan , and all whom I have consulted, tiibesmen and 
expeuenced officials alike, agieo uith me m belienng it to bo practically non- 
existent m the countrj 

150 It is possible that m the unlucky children of to-day-— cluldion in whom 
some phvsical abnormality is eyed as the haibmgei of gnovous ill-luck to the %t anciont v * 
household — thcie aro picscrvcd traces of hi c-gono mfnnticide m tho daik ages 0 f taftmtl0,d0 
some fai distant past, when the ill-luck seemed so imminent and so deadly that 
the only lcmedv nas death Of such ill-starred cluldion Baluchistan has plenty 
and to spare First — at any rate most common of the hunch — is the girl that 
guilds her teeth in hei sleep, i\ho is so universally legarded as a danger to tho 
house that the list of tho various local cures seems interminable banging a blue 
bead 01 a sheep’s vein to liei ear, tying a jav’s feather or a bioken harp-sirmg 
round her neck, slapping her m hei sleep, striking her on the teeth with a com 
(hut it must have the creed of the true Faith mitten on it), pouring powdered 
charcoal or sand or ashes into her mouth, branding her on her big toe — and 
many another crafty device Others m the throng are the Biahui girl with the 
u liorl of hei hair at all forwaid on hei head, and the Biahui child or tho Makra.ni 
child of Pasnl and Kulanch born with two front teeth, and the Braliui child that 
cuts its upper teeth before the lower A truly dread calamity is this last, 
one that fills the mother with an overwhelming terroi that she cannot explain' 

And it is only putting the difficulty fuitlier back if ue hazard the guess (and 
no one would ho more horrified at the idea than a modem Biahui) that it is a 
faint echo of the agonising tenor of the Braliui mother m tho long-forgotten 
past, when hei child was torn from hei arms and done to death to save the fami- 
ly from the awful consequences of those uppci teeth, winch to this day aio the 
signal for infanticide m many East Afiican tribes I fiave not como acioss any 
suggested explanation of this ciuol hut wido-spiead supeistition Even tho in- 
genious authoi of The Golden Bough dismisses the subject foi once mthout 
fuithei comment, only mentiomug it m connection mth certain customs which 
seem rooted too deep down m the blackness of the savage mind for the modem 
mind to piohe 1 But the answer to the riddle lies perhaps on the suifaco after 
all Is it not simply hut anotliei instance of tho portentous charactei of the ab- 
nonnal 5 Though the authorities are at sixes and sevens legauhng the details 
of dentition, one and all seem agreed that tho lowei teeth m the normal child 
come first throughout And as most of the authoi ifa.es hedge their limited sta- 
tistics with tho confession of ignorance that dentition seems to vary with race and 
climate and environment, it would not be surpusmg if moie compiehensive en- 
qmiies lcvealed the fact that the premature cutting of the uppci teeth is least 
common, m other woids most abnoimal, among those peoples and m those 
countries wheie it is regarded as most unlucky But though the abnormal is neaily 
always poitentous, it seems sometimes almost a toss-up whether it will be lead 
to prophesy fair things oi foul Take twins, foi instance F'eaily all our laces 
legard them as lucky, no mattei n bat tlieir sex, though no amount of good luck 
that a couple of gnls at a birth may hung can be expected to leconcile folks 
wholly to then disappointment at missing a boy Most Patliiins look upon twins 
1 J Q Frazer b Toteimsm and JSvocfam^ Yol IV, p 194 
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u emblem* of God % good will and tho Zaikfln playfully cut lot* to dccide- 
which broil it cooh ihotild havo for it a Tery own. lint Among tho Ohhn((R a 
ocuple Of girii at a birth i* regarded n* to tmlucky that thoy ore still respected 
of putting them out of the way (1140) And though In Point and Kulincb 
It ii tho beat of good omen* If one of tho twin* U barn bosd foremast with 
A caul orur it* face and the other i* bora melt lag it* right thumb, for both 
to be bom otherwise than head foromest i* the worst of bed omana, crcn appar 
cntly though both are male* and a caul cover tho face* of both. Which ol the 
tiro preaentationi U the normal and which the abnormal I meat Icoro to the 
docton to decide. One curion* thing about roch symptoms of til inch b 
that tho maid aometimo* know little or nothi n g about them. I remember 
cute* when they ha to dismissed tho matter a* a thing of tho pait or el/o u aomo- 
thin g of which they hare dimly heard In *ome other tribe, only to return with 
*cami face* n few day* later to tdl mo of tho t er ror they had aprend among the- 
female member* of their household by mooting tho idea carnally regarding their 
own ollfpring So true ii it that tho women It* to longer twin one* than tho- 
rn on, Hint they are not only the mother* of our children but tho custodian* of 
andont custom from ono generation to another 

IB 1- how though the people at large feel thermal re* helpless to regulate 
the *ex of five Ant-born, they hare to ver al dcrice* to arold the birth of * reccmd 
daughter. Thu* among the BrkhOU the midwife lose* no time in making tho 
young mother of * new-born daughtei gulp down a bet broth prepared from * 
fresh -killed chicken, bcerHr *pieed with cinnamon, popper and tho like for 
tin* will turn tho womb a* \he expression u, and prepare it for the conception 
of * son. To quote my Bribill informant “ If nothing be done r he will bear 
daughter after daughter and if there he no change at the third, aeren daugh 
^ ter* will bo the lot of the unhappy fra her Thi* 1* what tho mid wire* my and 

surely they *honM know bat how far a man of science may bebere them let 
the man. of acinnco np and «ay for himself. The correrpondliig remedy 
among Pnthlns ia for the young mother to swallow something sour (pic Lie*, for 
instance, or curdled milk) immediately aiter the delivery of a daughter thi* 
ihould hare tho desired effect, though to bo on the safe aide ale ahotild renlly 
swallow the testicles of a oock. hot but what tome folk* think it enough to 
call their girl Bnla Niata ho More — of tho Feminine Gender The Ifol-rtTiTi 
of Fatal and Kullnch go one further and pride themselves on being able to- 
regulate tbo sex absolutely after the first delivery by limply dieting too young 
■mother forthwith with either a cock or a hen according a* a ion or a daughter 
1* required. And stuffing a pellet of opium three day* later a* far up the ■vegms- 
aa possible 


162. Now and then to be rare, all device* are in Tain and many a father 
rails a rueful face error the superfluity of girl* that 1ms fallen to his Jot. I 
mve even heard of a plague of daughters In a whole oamnmnity A few year* 
go q famous band of Shlmnl outlaw* made overtures to be allowed to Jen re 


their sanctuary in .Afcfrfiniitln and return in a body to their old country 
Their* wa* a piteous plight they said from tho day they had left their native 
soil the berth rate among them had gone from bad to wane, and, more elin-mfng 
still their womenfolk had. lost all power of bearing them, son* LPbcther they 
had any theory to account for the calamity I newer hoard th*t they hnrl the 
decency to read m it divine displeasure at their ant* of outlawry I rory much 
doubt — tbe Bhlr*nl remains a flhlrnni stiLL But this, to be sore £s a case 


that it would be hard to parallel. The indigene*!* peoples of BoMchlxtAn os a 
r , body are unite content with what they doubtless 

nt, ) regard a* too direct result* of their admirable efforts 

m at the regulation of nn And well they may be. 
u ■®' oir ^ ma “ there *re only 845 female enmim 
branoes to every 1,000 nodes arucsig them To those 
who are accustomed to tbe Western European standard of 1,038 females, even 
to those nho have become hardened to the humbler Indian standard of 053 or 
thereabout*, the BalftehWAn figure may *eem an impowfblo ana And yet, 
so for from being an understatement of the female element in tho indtgtmcru# 
population it undoubtedly arra on tbe other aide, for the surplus of males 
among the emigrant* from the country ($82) is moompsrably greater thnn 
any lea Luge of lemalo* that could posribly nave occurred in the enumcrofiom 
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marshalling the several divisions of BalQciUtin In the order of thdr sox 
proportions — the Bolin popuhtkm U too pbpny to 
|So tako into account — I was somewhat surprised at the 
*® extent of tho rango. The order Itself is bewildering 
enough. Glancing first at the top, I mu tempted 
w to con abide tlint the more backward and down-fed a 
“ locality tho higher tho proportion of female* in It 
•g Glancing at tho bottom I mu tempted to oonolude 
oo tho oract opposite. And In the end, os I glance at 
the ll*t ns a -whole, I am almort tempted to conclude 
that all conclusion* am rain. There are fnoongrui- 
Uet everywhere. Tho Kachht, I suppose u less o h a r a otorUtlo of BaldehnUn 
than any other division in It yet its femalo proportion U nearest the average. 
It U a flat low lying plain yet in sex nroportW it Lakes its stand by the side of 
the mountainous district of Quetta and comes almost midway between tho two 
adjacent and mountainous districts of Zhbh and LupnlaL Physically and 
racially ZhGb and Lfrpilai — or hotter ox amp] o still Chigrd and K*1 Jr in • — are 
about as much alike as any two ports of tho province j yet they are widely 
severed In the order of *ox proportion The list has an e mbarrassing air of 
impartiality about it it scema to baffle out every attempt to trace in it any 
certain correlation. between altitude or rainfall or density or environment and a 
high or a low rate of females. There is hardly a single generalisation to which 
it proffer* support, that it is not equally ready to assalL And the only safe 
hue withal unsatisfying conclusion appears to be this — that in Balflchistan 
whatever the reason, conditions aro generally more unfavourable to female 
birth or female life In the north-east than In tho south-west and that amid the 
multitudinous f acton that enter into the mysterious struggle for the mastery 
between the two sexes, locality has its appointed pert to play 

166 Bo on we pass to glean what enlightenment we can from tho racial 
characteristics of the people. Again I give the main statistics in tho margin ; 

m and again I marshal them in tho order of the relative 
sjj number of female*. And agnln there U an miniing 
tango of -variation In the sex proportion. But this 
au time there is no disputing the validity of the title to 
•** tho first place, *t any rate among tho HusalmAns. 
For white tho Bayyids cemdraoend to tako the 
daughters of other races to wife, they are much too 
high and mighty to giro their own in exchange. 
Nowhere else, I fancy do matrimonial customs upset tho balance to such a 
degree but they are obvion ly weight* in tho scale that must be taken into 
aocount throughout The high female proportion among the peoples lumped 
up m Miscellan eous is largely due to a plethora of female* among the Qtiuiiio, 
who form a fourth of their number As the proportion nmong the GbulAmiaid 
(who are simply Ghulim that have risen to the status nf freedmen) is only 818, 
race has dearly precious little to do with the GfroUm proportion of 1,1 J1 It is 
merely a remhsier that a female Qhnllm has much less opportunity and indeed 
much less temptation, to niter her status than her brother The 14*1 propor- 
tion is wdl above the average, yet It falls short ccf the proportion in the Last 
country by 10 Tho last four places on the list are occupied, ugniflmntlv 
enough by the four race* of tribesmen who interest ns most. The Pathln# 
with 811 and the Baibch with 810 stand almort neck to neck. The JaU with 
837 follow hard on thdr heels, braving the Brilibli a king way behind with 801 
But I must not forget tho domiciled Hindus and Sikhs, whom I have put In a 
da's by themselves. Among the Hindus the female proportion is 816 
Went! error the same as the general proportion among the indigenous Musal 
minx. Among the Sikhs it stands at the extraordinarily high figure of W8, * 
figure that pats wren the Bayyids to shame. But the domiciled Sikh* are less 
than 3,000 strong, and the abnormality of their female proportion is a danger- 
signal that should bring ns to a deed-stop we are no longer within the region 
of large number# where we ran wifely trust ourselves to averages. 

« 168 And though I am alive to tho perils of embarking on any conclusions 

once outside the deep water* of large numbers, I will venture a little closer to 
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tlie skoals in tlio case of our tlnco most impoitant races And first let me 
turn to tlie race tliat lias the smallest sliaio ot females Despite much i ana- 

tion m the Biahui tubes, thcio is ciuiously little 
vauation m the mam divisions of the Brahiii race 
Somewhat to my surpnse, tlie Brahiii nucleus tops 
the list -with 812 , then come the Saiawau tubesmen 
w ith S09 , the Jlialawfin tribesmen and the small 
miscellaneous group me brackctted last with 797 In the Jhalawun country 
itself the proportion among tlie Jhalnwjn tubesmen dwindles to 792 — afigme 
low enough to arouse the worst suspicions m the mind of tlie sceptic 
But Ins suspicions will bo lulled, I fanci, on finding that there is not 
a whit of difference m the proportion among the 10,000 odd Jlialaw ans 
enumerated m Sniawan Quaint)} enough, though the geneial Braliui pio- 
portion in Jhnlawnn is only 79j, the piopoition among the Sarawan tubes- 
men m Jlialaw an is 3b higlici than m then own Saiawan countiy, but 
there die so few Sara wans in Jlialaw an that this is probably a mere freak 
begotten of inadequate numbers And a notable gallciy of fieaks awaits any- 
body who has the curiosity to turn to the sex-piopoitious m the seioial tribes 
These freaks baic a morbid fascination of their own, but it is haidly less mtei- 
estmg and it is ceitamly much more edifying to lcveit to the Biahui lacc as a 
whole, and observe the significant way m winch its propoition of females, 
tends to go up in sympathy with the goncial female proportion in localities 
where Biahuis are found in any numbeis In Quetta and Chagni, it is true, 
tlie proportion among the Braliui inhabitants is actual!} a tufle lowei than the 
Braliui average It is very difforcnl in the tlnce tracts wheic females aie 
most abundant In Makran the Braliui propoition rises to 817, m Las Bela 
to 810 , in Kliaran to 813 , in none of the throe, I need hardly say, does it touch 
the local average This, then, is the general conclusion the propoition of females 
among Brahms is extremely low , but tends to riso above the racial average in 
tracts outside the Briibui countiy propci W’hcio the local propoition is high 

157 The influence of locality scorns to stare us in tlie face when we And among #<1 
turn to the Bnloch Bor measured in terms of sov, there is a wide gulf BaI6oh * 
fixed between the essentially territorial tin lsions of tbo race that w e have 
adopted The femalo proportion among tbo Eastern BalOch is 824 weie we to 

eliminate the Khetran with their superabundance of 
women — as we apparently ought, for it is extremely 
eh doubtful whether they aie Balocli at all (§264) — it 
would drop as low as 811 Among tbo Western 
Balocli it stands at the very lespectablc figuio of 871 And as wo maik the ups 
and downs of the BalOch proportion m tlie various parts of Baluchistan, w e seem 
justified in enunciating this general rule scx-propoition among the BalOch is a 
trifle lower than tlie average foi Baluchistan, and tends to rise oi fall above oi 
below its own normal m sympathy w ith tbo pioporhon m the general popula- 
tion of the particular locality m winch they live The rule obviously holds good 
in seven out of the eleven tracts where tho BalOch are to he found m reasonably 
large numbers — m Makran, Las Bela, Kliaran. Sarawan, Kaclihi, and the 
DOmhki-Kaheri and Mari-Bugti countries In all these tracts, whethei the 
BalOch proportion is higher than the BalOch noimal or not, it falls short of 
the proportion of the locality And the only exceptions to the rule are LOralai, 
which is no exception at all, for the so-called BalOch of LOialai are the Klietran ; 

Cliagai, where the BalOch divide neatly tho whole of the population with the 
Braliuis, who of course bring tho pioportion down , and Sibi, where, for some 
obscure reason, the BalOch propoition overtops the local piopoition by 7 

168 We are much less likely to he able to trace the influence of local- And among «, e 
lty in the case of the Pathans, for unlike the Brahuis and BalOch who aie p “ thSnfl 
dissipated abroad m many and various parts of the piovmce, the Pathans are 
massed in a more or less homogeneous block of country covered by the four 

districts of ZhOh, LOialai, Quetta- Piskin 
and Sibi , and to make matters worse, they 
bulk so large m the indigenous population 
of tlnce of these districts as to exercise 
a dominant force on the local proportion 
of females Yet the influence of locality 
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icomi to poop out from tho figures in tho mo ruin notablv from the curiously 
constant superiority of LCgnlnl over Quetla ami of Quetta over Zb6b tho Sfbl 
figure*, I confess, socm hopelessly capricious Of nil tbo statistics, tbovi for 
l/galni and 71i0b interest mo most micro L/galal can iiooit a female propor- 
tion of 800 among Fath&na at large with 830 among tho Kakaj- ami 880 
among tho Paijl* ZhOh come* limping belilnd with 827 810 and 830, hot- 
withstanding tho *trong family likeness that runs through tho phytical con 
dltions of tho tiro district*. It certainly '-ctrw« ni If the** rarlntion* were In some 
degree tho multi of an Influence subtlo though potent exercised directly or 
indirectly by locality Vnd when no turn tiro tanle tideway* and focus our 
ore* on tho threw mam branches of tho race tho Jvikap and tho Pnpl and tiro 
Tyuirpand watch them maintaining their relative order in |£i nronortion amid 
the up* and (lomu of tho figure* for Loyalai and Quetta and /hOn It is hard 
not to feel that we are at the wmo time in tlw presence of some f-ort of 
tribal or racial influence Tlw Slid figures are fmnUr borond me, unlcsi nn 
explanation for tboir ragarie* 1 to bo found In tho alaentv with which the 
enterprising Pant male wander* abroad* or in lit* rrfullnoa to indent on tho 
K&knr for hi* wivo*— and anybody can get a KAkaj- girl for tho nxklng ( i 100) 
— while disdaining to giro the Kjhaj- anv daughter* of hta own in return 

lot) But to toy that there seems something in the locality pomcrtliing 
in the tribo or race that work* for a rise or fall in tho female population i* a 
Tery different thing from saving that there is something in the air of a oountrv 
something in the blood which run* through tho tribo or race, that make* it 
easier for n man of Bid Q chitlin to treed inure Kras if ho lira in one part of the 
province, or happen* to licking to this tribe or that Even if wo had any 
warrant to indulge in inch wido conclusion wo should have hardly reached the 
first stngc on our journey Sei proportion is a tangled yarn which cannot be 
undone dj tho breaking of a eonplo of strand* in tlii* sunplo fashion Even 
granted that a man of *uch noil inch n tnlro, living in nch and mch a locality 
actnidly liegcti more sons than falls to tho lot of ordinary mortal* in Baldehistflm 
there may itill 1 m something in tho lifo of his tribe or in tiro Ufa of hi* locality 
that will soon readjust the balance and lmrnbl© his prklc And infinitely 
ampler though the problem 1* I can confidcntlv point to one unmirtnlabie 
factor of this character In scanning onr statistic* of nomadism (|71) nothing 
struck mo more forcibly than tho way in which 
**"1^7™** tho proportion of female* gradually rises a* the 

baa* us rao -wi people them^elvo* rise from wholesale nomad 

Mtu ItH ,lf 8,1 Ism to a life that is uhollv *ettlod through a 

lifo that u half way between. And no one I 
t hmk, who take * the trouble to glance aside at the margin, will feel disposed to 
dispute mv statement, The upward movement u refreshingly constant in the 
three main race* and in the light of what I have alreodv written of tho in 
flnenoe of race, it u not uninteresting to note how the Pothfcn maintains his 
mpentmty in female number* over the Baluoh, and the BalOch his inperionty 
over the It rah fib in nil the changing walks of life. To the general role that 
females are more abundant among those that are settled and more roorce among 
tho*e that are nomad, than among tboso who are now the one and now the 
othar exception* are of course to be found In the several tribes, especially 
where tin. tribal strength i* Inconsiderable, or unevenly dissipated under the 
three head*. Bat the tendency is at once too marked and too regular alike in 
tho country at large and throughout lti dominant race* to bo brushed aside as 
an idle canon tv in coincidence*. And one reason for it lie*, T suppoae, in tho 
somewhat paradoxical antagonism that exist* between nomadism and emigration 
in the modern sense of the word. A* far as sex proportion goo*, the antagonism 
is complete. Whereas nomadism lore* whole famili es from the province and 
leaves sex proportion where it was, emigration hires the male* from tho sottled 
fnmihes and alter* *ex proportion vary oonriderably Not that this con bo the 
sole explanation, or the lemale proportion would remain fairl y constant among 
the Brthfiis, who, even when they reach the stage of settled life, are little affected 
by the emigration of individual male*. There a, I fancy a *t£H more potent 
factor at work. It is possible (if *c*rocly probable) that no maxi lam in lVilficb 
i*t8m showers lti favoura or curse* on boy* and girls with an impartial hand. 
But no one who has seen the woman of Balfichistln trudge heavliv -burdened 
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along the load with liei lord and master stepping briskly ahead, or has watched 
hei weanly pitch the tent ulnle he looks on with a cntical eye, can donbt that 
nomadism tells fai moie hardly on the women than it does on the men 

160 Thus m the simple fact that nomadism, from which many a family sox-proportion 
in Baluchistan has stall to emerge ( § 71 ), is caieless of the fefnale life, a 

we have some sort of explanation ieady to hand foi our notable skoitage of 
-females But whether one of the penalties of quitting life m the open for 
life undei a roof is a growing incapacity to bleed a proper quota of boys, is 
an mteiestang question on winch discretion bids me keep my insubstantial 
opinion to myself I unfoitunately did not think of putting myself the ques- 
tion until it was too late To the u filer question whether the paucity of 
females m Baluchistan is m any way due to a paucity of females at birth, our 
birth statistics v § 67 ) supply me with an answei as lemarkable as it is decided 
If I may generalise from the number of bntlis u e lecorded ( and 38,912 seems 
m fair lound sum ), and if I am right m believing the statistics to be untainted ' 
by maccmacy ( and even tribesmen have no excuse and tattle scope foi lomanc- 
mg on such* a theme with then neighbours foi an audience) — then, if so 
much be granted, theie are but 799 daughters born to the indigenous peoples of 
Baluchistan for every 1,000 sons Pitted against the Western Euiopean bnth- 
pioporfaon of 918, this can hardly be called a paucity of females it is a 
veritable famine So remaikable is the figuie that it might well be left to 
stand by itself m glonous isolation But pointed questions as to the possible 
influence ol race and locality on sex-piopoition at bnth piess themselves so 
insistently upon me, that I have placed a few other statistics beside it m the 
sox proportion at unth. margin, statistics primarily lacial, yet in the sub- 
703 division of the Balocli into Eqstein and Western 
si6 automatically lllustiative of the influence of locality 
JO" at the same time If the Western Balocli me left 
' ' out of account, no veiy great deviation from the 
noimal is displayed by the laces, among vhom the Brahms, curiously enough, 
come out top And the general conclusion, I take it, is that blood 01 lace has 
comparatively little to do with the sex-proportion at bnth among the peoples 
of Baluchisten — a conclusion the reverse of unu elcome to one who has some 
inkling of the heteiogeneous chain ctei of oui so-called laces, and who knows 
how the Brahuis, foi instance, have gone recruiting among the Pathans and 
the Baldch and the Jatt and the Peisians and into other less leputable quaiteis 
A much moie potent influence seems to be exercised by locality Not only 
does it proclaim itself in the enormous difleience m sex-propoitaon between the 
Eastern and the Western Baloch, ue seem to trace it in the variations among 
the'' districts, notably m the wide lange between the two Pathan districts of 
Zhob and Loralai, wlieie Loialai beats Zhob by almost a hundred As Makran 
can boast- the triple distinction of having the highest birth-iate geneially, the 
highest female bnth-rate (for we may ignoie Bolan), and the highest proportion 
of females in the living population, one is tempted to seek a causal correlation 
m Baluchistan between the blessing of large families, the curse of daughteis, 
and a plague of females m the living population But there aie statistics m 
plenty to warn us olf any hasty generalisations m the matter Thus, though 
Pathans are much moie prolific than Brahuis, they seem much more lucky 
m begetting sons for all that, and though feoundity is above the average in the 
Mari-Bugti country, it is here that the female pioportaon m the living 
population almost leaches its lowest ebb ° 

161 The task before me has undergone a wondrous change indeed I Emigration 
set out to justify our census results in the face of a paucity of females in the 

living population I have now to justify the number of females enumerated at 
the census m the face of a famine of females at birth Well might we wonder 
how a bnth-proportion of 799 could convert itself into a pioportaon of 815 in the 
living population, had not Western European statistics already made us familiar 
with the marvellous rapidity with which females lecovei fiom the disadvan- 
tage m numbers which handicaps them at birth Indeed, if we could argue 
blindly fiom Western European females with then proportions of 918 at birth 
and 1,038 m the living population, it would follow that the Baluchistan 
proportaon of 799 at bnth should eventually convert itself into a pioportaon of 
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875 in the living population. There fa, bowcrer too lively o difference in tho- 
factor# that cooks to tho awdstnnco of the fuinalo sex in tho two ca*ct, for us to 
allow onrrelvci to ho cajolod bv tlie swoot simplicity of the ltnlo of Three. 
In both caw, I do not doubt emigration fa tho factor tliat plan the moat lm 
port ant part Dot the Tory nomadism of our peoples fa a sign that they hare 
still to reach that stago lu evolution a horo emigration in tho European sense 
of the word become* roally active. Nomadism or the emigration of families, 
leave* sox proportion untouched it fa the moro highly dcrelopod emigration of 
individual* that disturbs the balance. Tho Toltnno of this emigration of iodlri 
duals from Bnlhchfatfln has nlreadr been gauged, rory roughly I admit, at 0,07-1 
males (jSS) "Wore wo to rotoro tlicso OOT74 truants to tho bosom of their 
families, tho sex proportion among tho indlgorum* peoples would drop from 
640 to S3 ± Our calculation no doubt want* a littlo rounding off, but it would 
apparently coll for moro mathematics than I have forgotten to avoid arguing 
in a circle, and I will let it stand at that — 832 seems atxHit a* noox as we ore 
likely to got to tho adjustment of sex proportion in tho Trrovinaj. It fa n 
pity that wo cannot adm»t tho figures for tho races and tho districts in a similar 
manner lint m furnfahing the numbera of tho so-called emigrants from Balflch 
fatitt other province loft us without a cl no to their race and, for moro 
often than not, without a duo to their district (|S0) Only in tho case of the 
Braliills are wc at all on certain ground and Ln tho dfaoovery that the Brihul 
•ex proportion was S09 among those censmcd in Sind against 802 in Balflcbls- 
tln, wo stumblo upon a pretty proof that a RridiM, wanderer though ho is, 
fa not ovcrfontl of emigrating by himself But so much our local knowledge 
could tell us before. Efaowhere local knowledge is too uncertain to bo of much 
help The utmost we eon safely my fa tins — that if we were In a position to 
make the necessary adjustments. It fa ehiofly among tho Bayyid* and the 
Patlians and tho BalOch of Afnkrin that wo shoidd have to make them, and that 
the result would bo an appreciable lowering of their sex proportions. 

■ 10^ In the steady rt*e of the proportion of Western European females 

from birth upwards, emigration fa clearly not tho only factor — though In the 
prune of Uf it is certain It the mast potont factor — that coibc* Into play Tet 
snot her is unmistakably the European female s superior tanamty cm life, both 
at the outset and towards tho decline. When wo return to the birth statist! as 
of Balhthistan and compare sex proportion among 
* lrt * TTurtjT* i tho young generation whose fathers are still nlive, 

tho result is an extraordinary reversal of what 
European statistics would lend us to expect. So 
rvtw*j 811 rr* far from rapidly overhauling the males, the 

. 23 2? females, both in llalflchixtln nt large and among 

the Bribftl* and the Pathfims and tho two 
branches of tho BcLOch fall further beck in the race. To those who are con 
riii cod that rules which hold good in Europe most nece*cmJy hold good the 
wide world over the onlv explanation would lie in some violent and artificial 
disturbance of nature such as female lnfnntlaide or tbo ddibrrato neglect of 
female children. Of female Infanticide I hare been unable to find any real 
trace t 5 1-tfl ) As for neglect of female children, the only sign of it seems 
to lie in the extra care ana devotion which the doting mother Lavishes on her 
eons, and that her favouritism fa ruarkod enough to exercise any grant influence 
on the rex proportion, I very mooli doubt. A far more disturbing factor I 
fancy fa to be found in nomadism which probably bears harder cm the female* 
even in childhood, and never more so than at the critical period of puberty 
which may well be doubly critical amid the discomforts of a gypsy hie The 
influence of this factor is very postibly accountable for the marked drop among 
mm ih(W|i the non -adult BrthMs. But It is hardly proflt- 

AMt able to waste much time over variation in sex 
*5 nt proportion on this or that side of puberty not 
mmj r« nr merely bemuse tho dividing Hne is uncertain and 

b.* , to mj variable and is usually Grossed by the girls at a 

much earlier age than by the boys ($ 1&5) 
but became it is almost entirely among the admis that the drain of emigration 
comes Into ploy The exception* to the general rule that individual emigrants 
arc drawn from male* who have already reached manhood, are so few that we- 
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“a is no? largely m optol ^ M * e a sec0 = d lap m the race so uRevedy 
relatively moie females to ^ ter P o{ the two sexes At any rate. » 

does the divulmg-line operate m ti ^ q£ &u wbom j; have consulted that 

“n, toy Rsually age ™re rap,<Hy and to oBj 0 xpexi- ~SX£~ 

168 Tins impression, it is Western Europe But as -»» 

ence of the female’s superior tenM ty o B m b (ail boUl by the amazingly 
Bmouean experience is slrwly stashed m n m tbe pxopoitmn of 

loT woportion of females at hlrtb, i and also y ^ disabuse ourselves of 

Ss P imong the summug children, ,it i seems mg ^ ftom ^ t0 p „l e 

to idea that Buiopeann despot disparitybetireen he 
~What the causes are that bnn 0 . Qf the influence of race, it is im 

Z ™ at hnth, I hardly venture to ^gest^ ^ dem0nts ^ g0 to the 

possible to speak with conAden ^ no t prepared to deny its existence 

rnakine of our races, yet 1 am cer J omt to the presence of locality 
lludimore clearly do our s ^^s thTt wo?k - sometimes maybe directly 
among the multitudinous in cross . pur p 0 ses, and always in an infinitely 
sometimes indirectly, often ^ 0 us ^termination of sex Iu auy attempt 
complex manner - for the n Hhose influences we seem to be mocked by our 
to analyse tire inner nature of those mnue than they supply 

SoSics no sooner do they prompt us to set up o J ' b d us bewaie 

T SS the handreal f a pen h™»«* aAery u'eU m the 

moss, they become da^eransj?ay t g ‘ ie - ga rding tSe determination of 
the several races 0i ‘^ r “““ S Ten tahly in the air ' Whomdeedmay .scape 
sex thereis no end lneou ng rronld f am unburden myself of a theory, l 
the mfection ? Yet though y ^ before I could safely claim it as 

-should have to thumb ove ^ y us htoratuie that has been wntteu rormd the 
mY own Nothing m the ^olummous uteri disparity in sex-pioportmn 

suhiect of sex has impressed m brought to a happy issue Thus, 

between still-births anMa^a ^ ^iy ^ ^ as lugh 955 

while the female P r0 P^X ^(oi was when the statistics were co fleeted) 
the proportion among stifl-birtos { chiefly m the larger body or 

iflSv P os ? 35 The expteaauou, of^omse^ he^ ^ ^ q( ad 

rather the largei head smaller-headed sisters who have a far less perilous 

turrng mto the woild than , Coined to inspire Gralton with his famous 

Tourney hefoie them— a fact “ 1 “? J ce are Wely dependent on the size 
saying that the physical piu^ib ^ female p e i vis i S unusually laige or the 
of tlie female pelvis "Baluchistan, I cannot say But that paitun- 

infant’s head unusually sma m Ba iu C histan than it is in Europe, 

tion is much more easy an P tllis p e true, it must needs follow that 
There can hardly be an JX ^And fl this m turn he true, it is surely folly to 
still-hnths are far more raie An^ conto nt with the same relative number 
expect the peoples ^Baluchistan to f Ifc 1S upon the vaunted cn ilisa- 

of males as are hoin P P o£ the pnmeval curse appears to have 

tion of the West that the full t ^ s 1 eemj t his further curse, that a 

fallen and to that c “ ae - J brought to the birth In these simple facts, 
lower numhor of • males are ^ a explanation for the much-debated 

I suggest, lurks part, at X nn d the races of the East And adapting 
dispantv m sox between a P j ^ 0 ixld sum up inj theorv in a nutshell 
<3 niton’s Return to my own 1 P ^ J dent 0R the ease of parturition 
the sex-proportion of a ace » ^ J ^ ^ JS the onlv racto r in the — 

101 I do no c a or that m Baluchistan is much more certainly 

problem, hut it scei "% b ousand and one theories that have been advanced 

that seem to multiply in pairs 
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year by row for hardly ii a theory darted to fit one wet of fact* than its 
contrary la darted to proye another Vnd one nnd all they seem to remain mere 
theorlc* itill TTlth all our *clenco we hare not pierced much deeper into the 
myitery of *ex tlian tho PajhAn who call* the la*t of a raccewion of daughter* 
Bala N let a Jvoiloro — of tlio Perm ni no Gender or the ErihQt midwife who duff* 
the unfortunate mother of anew horn danghtcr with hotly »nlced chicVen-brotli, 
to enmrc that when next *be U brought to bed it *hall bo for a *on{ ot 
tho Brthtll *hopherds wlto nercr wa*h tlicir head* daring the lambing #cowm 
for fear the ewe* ehouhl mlTer oror much in their birth panga and bring 
forth nothing but male young Pcrhapa tho true philoaonhy after all i* that of 
the Baldchl luHalir in which the young mother for all her prido In her infant 
danghtcr cannot hido her exceeding great longing* far a *on — 

Son* a nd col It arc In GcxT$ hand— 

God* to keep and God"* to tend 
Were they pood* on a market-ntell 
Prince * meld bny one end all 
Beggar* trowhf get none at all 
Lulla Mia lullaby 
Leila Jdoonface lullaby 

At any rate if thi* ban lets rhyme it ha* certainly more reaaon than Herrick** 
whinny — 

Who to tke Lortk or South doth ret 
Hi* bed male ckfldren ikall beget 
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165 There xs some irony m piefacmg this chapter with an imposing list Fragmentary 
of statistical data, for if statistics weio the only data for a discussion ot marriage “t 008 " 08 * 
in Baluchistan, the chaptei would never have been written at all Not only 
are there no statistics for the tribal aieas, the bulk of the statistics foi the 
regular areas are concerned with aliens and can be of little intei est to anybody 
And the only statistics that an enquirer into the matrimonial life of Baluchistan 
has to guide him are statistics foi 8,447 indigenous inhabitants who happened 
to be censused m the legular areas Small though the number is, it might give 
us a not unlifehke picture of matrimony in miniature, if only these 8,447 
persons were typical representatives of the province Unfortunately, with 
more able-bodied men among them than women and children put together, they 
are so unrepresentative a crowd that the picture is grotesque m its distortion 
Theie are of course one or two obvious but rough-and-ready devices for bring- 
ing it into some sort of focus TVe can, for instance, easily raise the number 
of femaloB to then propei propoition of 845 to 1,000 males (§152 ) , nor is there 
anything— save a not unjustifiable scrupulosity m selecting the age of (say) 
fifteen as the universal dividing-line of puberty — to prevent us from similarly 
laising the number of children to then proper proportions of 391 among 1,00*0 
males and 309 among 845 females (§135) And artificially touched up though 

it is the picture m the margin gives, I do not 
doubt, a much less distorted reflection of actual 
facts than the crude statistics themselves But 
in a pictuie where so much faking is needed 
there is little chance of catching an entirely 
faithful likeness One feature of it, the enor- 
mous disparity of the married in the two sexes, 
hstorted And this seems a defect at once un- 
avoidable and ineradicable To none has life m the regular areas such attrac- 
tions to offer as to bachelors, and it is accordingly probable on the face of \t 
that the picture should exaggerate the proportion of the unmarried and conse- 
quently exaggerate the polygamous tendencies of their mamed brethren A 
pretty clear confirmation of this is to be found on extracting the Brjihui statis- 
tics and comparing them with the statistics for their fellow tribesmen censused 
m Sind On the female side there is a very close agreement m the two sets 
of statistics thus to every 1,000 Braliui males, there are 300 Brfiliin spinsters 
m Baluchistan, and 317 m Sind. So far, so good one could hardly have hoped 
for so gratifying a vindication of such rudo adjustments of our flimsy statistics 
But when we find that 1,000 Brahul males in Baluchistan are supposed to 
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contain no 1cm than BSC bachelor* among them or 114 more than their proper 
quota In Bind, it become* fairly obrioa* tliat in thia apparent plethora of 
bachelor* our adjusted statistics giro tu a picture that i* sadly oat of drawing 


100. Jugglo with tho »tnti*Uc» a* wo may tboy aro meegro and tmsatlify 
log at tho bc*h Bat whon in default of mamago itatUik* we turn to marriage 
custom*, it i« a Tory different matter The country beetle* with them. 
Hero tho troahlo ii to pick and choose, and to pock into a imall oompaaa 
Many eititomi of intermt must need* be thorn of thoir Lntcrojt and swept 
together into a dull heap of gen emUiation ; and all that can bo iparod to on 1 iron 
tho prom! ling duilnen arc a fow custom* a llttlo more quaint or a little more 
oharnotoriatio than the rest. how take a broad view of trie country as a whole, 
and von will find that an ordinary marriage proceeds mry much in thii wire 
first and foremoat 3 — and very possibly while girl and boy aro both Immature — 
come negotiation* (ostontibiy rot afoot by tho boy a party! for tbo tramfer of 
ownership in tho girl from ono family to another in co n »i deration of a brido- 
pneo hard on the lied* of suooessfnl negotiation* follow* a public ceremony 
of betrothal, in which tho contract 1* nn noun cod in open ancmbly; and 
Anall y— -alter la** and lad have both passed from childhood to youth — comes 
the wedding ceremony hallowed by what l* nowaday* regarded os the hi gh 
religion* ritual of tho wf/UA, when that contract t» ratlflod and fulfilled. 
Polygyny up to the Islamic limit of four wires i» open to nil. But It i* an 
expensive luxury that not one man in ten i* likely to bo able to afford. And 
though tbo rerr high and mighty hare occaiionaily orunrtepped tbo limit* of 
orthodoxy in tho pait without railing a tenodal, tnose tolerant dari are pro- 
bably over Ditotoo lie* in tho hand* of every husband he ha* only to throw 
three (tone* a nd bid hi* wife be gone and tho deed I* done but tribal opinion 
it a wholesome ■lifeguard against n wanton nbuio of tho husband • unfettered 
power*. BTdow remarriage (except maybe In the proudest families) lathe very 
general rule, continued widowhood tho rery rare exception. It would be 
unthrift indeed for tribesmen to »ufTor mch efuTly convertible capital to 
lie Idle. Ncverthcle** it h modi more correct to keep a widow in the family 
than to dkpaso of her elsewhere. In most tribe* the is tho recognised per 
quid to of her deooased husband * brother if ho I* unmarried or ctdldles*, the 
chances are that he'll avail Himself of it briiklj emough, especially a* he 
usually got* her without paying a penny even though there are *on* to 
inherit their father’* estate. Tho freedom of choice that British rule ha* 
granted to widow* ha* done little to ihako hi* right* indeed tribal opinion on 
the propriety of the match is sometime* *o strong a* to convert an apparent 
privilege Into on irksome duty And though no one ha* a prior claim to her 
bnnd In tribe* (chiefly BalJch) where it I* customary for a widow to reve rt to 
her parent ■ dominion (J190) it is hardly too much to *oy that second marriage 
with the brother** widow hi at the bottom of most of the polygamy from one 
end of the country to the other. 


107 But a man * prescriptive right to the hand of bb brother ■ widow i* 
of course a thing apart The workaday man ha* usually to purchase hi* wife 
with a price. And the principle of it *eem* reruonahle enough. Bride- price 
u limply back payment for the girl * upbringing in her father* home. Host 
Briih&l tribe* curry out this idea with husinmiike pedantry for the bridegroom 
ha* to pay not only l+b or bride-price proper which goes to the father but also 
t sAjr-yxrffl or milk-thare, which goes to the mother he ha*, in fine, to oom- 
peniate the mother for the suckling and the father for tho subsequent main 
tenance of hi* bruLe. Thi» intimate relationship between tmae-pnoe and 
maintenance n brought out very dearly in the cose of widows. A* a general 
mlii * widow continue* to rooerre board ami lodging during her widowhood from 
the husband * estate so it’s only fair that her husband » hen* ihould appro- 
priate the bride-price when ahe rname* again. But where a widow return* to 
her parent* roof and dominion, a* she doe* among moat Bakjeh, it is equally 
fair that her bride-price ihould go to them and not to her hosbaiai a hefcr*. 
A* foe the bride- price itself, not only doe* It Tory in different tribe*, 
it has it* up* and down* within the sum tribe look*, social position 
and youth — these tunc their market value cTen among tribesmen. Individual 
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variations m fact are too great for it to be easy to strike the average 
m any paiticulai tribe And even if we could be ceitam of tbe averages, it 
would be unsafe to assume a necessary conelation between a lngli bnde-price 
and a. low proportion of females, m tbe teetli of the multitudinous factors 
that enter into the deteimination of the bride-pmce m the several tribes In 
one respect most trikes have the same tale to tell the rates have gone up 
all round in quite recent times Yet I see m this no leason to 
suppose that the tribesmen themselves are becoming any more conscious of the 
shrewd pinch of the scarcity of women among them than they were before , m 
all probability it is simply the natural and direct outcome of tbe mciease of 
wealth in the country Facts that stare us m the face with census statistics 
"before us do not necessarily make themselves felt m everyday life The most 
intelligent Bugti Baloch I know was dumbfounded when it was put to him that _ 

in his tribe there were not enough women to go round Yet here, if anywhere, 
the pinch should be felt, for there are only 778 females to 1,000 males in the 
tribe And here, if anywhere, we ought to find bnde-pnce pitched inordinately 
high But what aie the facts ? Among tbe Bugti bnde-pnce has never been 
otherwise than modest, and, with the avowed intention of encouraging cousm- 
marriage, they have recently decided to do away with it altogethoi 

16S But if bnde-pnce holds the field to-day as the most characteristic 
basis of marriage, it is not the only system in Baluchistan and the probability is £ Pr ° 
that its spread among many of the peoples is comparatively modern Thus, 
though I have cited the Brahui custom of xhh -pmli to illustrate the principle 
underlying it, it is beyond cavil that, whereas the Brakuls have practised shtr- 
paili from tune immemorial, they have copied the bnde price itself almost 
within living memory from the Pathans A much oldei form of mamage in 
Baluchistan, I fancy, is mamage by exchange, which under many names— 8ar*i, 
vatdndi a, kanbvati, adal badal, to mention but a few — flourishes m one form 
oi another among all races to tins day Such a marnage system is m keeping 
with the whole spirit of a country where most affairs are conducted on a 
brotherly basis of mutual co-operation — wheie one tribesman, for instance, 
subscribes something as a matter of couiso m bijjtir or baspan touards the 
mamage expenses of a fellow-tnbesman, m the certainty that he will be re- 
paid with a like subscription when his own turn comes round in the course of 
time Even nowadays tbe family that has the least botiiei in finding brides 
for its sons is the family with an equal nuinbei of daughters to give in ex- 
change But the principle of bnde-pnce is present m the germ even in 
marriage by exchange, which after all is little moie than mamage by barter in 
disguise Where the two parties have hke to exchange with like, there is of 
course no scope for anything but exchange puie and simple But if one of the 
two girls is of tender age or a widow, and the otiiei a npe maiden, it is (and was) 
the regular thing to give something in addition as a make-weight — some cash 
perhaps, or preferably the promise of a girl yet unborn, very possibly the issue 
of the projected union But the exchange was never a promiscuous exchange 
at was confined to a certain limited circle Thus widen the circle as you will, 
a Pathan girl should pioperly marry a Pathan, a Baloch girl a Baloch, a 
Brahui girl a Brahui 

169 But according to strict old custom the circle should be drawn much Brta ° prl0 ° 
closer A Pathan gnl is still supposed to mairy within her parental tribe, and "i^^ror tho 
it has become a standing sneer against the Kakar among other Pathans that 1504401 * 
-anybody can get a Kakar girl for the asking — or rather for the paying Ear 
narrower was the circle among certain sections of the BalSch To this day 
a daughter of the Bugti chiefly family is never suffered to marry outside it , she 
is doomed either to become one among the several wives of some near kinsman 
or to pass her days in spinsterlioocL But the lure of bnde-pnce has opened up 
-an avenue of escape to the daughters of some of the neighbouring chiefly families 
among the Baloch, which were once under the thrall of the same strict mamage 
law And regarding tins particular instance of liypergamy (or should we not 
rather call it hypergamous endogamy?) let me quote the son of Bugti chief 
“Just because we decline to give our daughters to the Khetran chief, for 
instance, and yet freely take his daughters to wife ourselves, you must not rush 
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to the con chut on that wo think onnclra a cut nboTO him, nnr more than you 
are to imagine that tlio Bug}! loot* down on tho JfaxArt or tic Ifainrl on the 
Bugth beccuw) each chiefly family decline* to offer matrimonial alliance* to the 
other Tho troth of tho matter u *tmplv this — we are bound hand and foot to 
an ancient Imt aomewhat awkward custom the custom itaolf implies no 
rnpenority one wny or another how though all this need not *hako our con 
rietion that the ouftora fa anciently founded On aupenonty of aome sort, it mav 
well mnto n» charr of launching out into wholtsalo generalisations from hyper 
ramT to atnttu, as 1 myself was tempted to do in tho oaso of tho BugU nnd 
K Ingram Custom Is a hardv plant that often prewrre* ft* eha met eristic* even 
when it i* transplanted to a different toil ana a different environment Thus 
this particular custom probablT grew up generation* ago out of the obvious 
inferiority of the chicT* family over tho rest of the tribe once the custom 
had struck firm root it oould easily inmTO later contact with families of equal 
or eTen higher *tatu* in otlier tribes. It would of “Conne be da ngr rum to 
prophejy on tuch a matter but when tho future chief of the great Bugtl 
tribe reoogni*e% however imperfcctlv *cmcthing of the awkwnrdnc** and 
anomaly of an existing custom no one would he surprised If his family 
followed tbo *ult of other Bakich chleflv families before long and consigned tho 
custom to limbo 


170 So far hride-pnec con fairly claim to hare ha 1 some hand In the break 
np of cramping customs But many hard things arc raid about bride- price, 
and it must be confessed that os a solvent of ancient custom* it* Influence is 
sometime* too powerful altogether Tho wont thing about it 1* that it oomtl 
tutes an obvious temptation to offer one s daughter to the highest bidder — 
though it is only fair to remember that this temptation is not wholly unknown 
in countries where tho unveiled mention of bride-price would now be received 
with protestations of horror Take for Instance it* Influence among tho B rah 01*. 
In the old dav* neither tbo tribal circle nor the immediate family circle 
appear* to have been regarded a* the troo marriagtveirclo. Cousin- marriage 
no doubt, U to-dar as common among Brahflls a* it u elsewhere in BalhchUtin 
-—perhaps even more <o, for the Brnhhl putting groat faith in hi* proverb that 
though it takes a good sire to hroed a good coir it takers n good mother to breed 
a good ton, favours cousin- mamsgo as the simplest means of keeping the stock 
pure. But in olden time couwn marriage Kfmi to hnro been accidental rather 
than deliberate, the exception not the rule. Among Jbalawans in particular 
it used to be the correct thing for one group of find li es to interchange mar 
riage* generation after generation with another grtmp width belonged very 
possibly to quite a different tribe altogether Such a group called the other it* 
rAalcdr ar breeches — for breeobe* are a* essential to a Urdu ill bride as a bridal 
yell to a bndo in Europe. And the only decent excuse for not sticking to 
one** anewtra] sla/cir was the chance of worming onetdf into a bettor But 
the introduction of bride- price has altered all this. The siaiMr onoo *o fair 
■o honoured, to cherished — (for I prefer to let a Bridifd of the old school tell 
the tale of the degeneration of hi* race hims elf) — is now a worry patchwork of 
rent* and tatter* of a truth it borelv holds together at aH. In these latter 
days the Jhalawnn has grown ashamed iff his threadbare ikale&r and doffing 
hi* old nig* he hunts usd grasp* for a fat bride-price with the best of cm Tho 
higher a man s rank and the greeter his sututanoe, the more he claims. A* for 
the poorer folk, id-content with what they mav look to get from one of them 
•elre*, they bundle their women off to Sind — for all the world as If they were 
taking them to market Gone post recall is the day when there was truth in 
the proud boast that a JnU w*s about as good as a BtAhOl ■ shoe. 

171 Bat be the past what it may bride-prsce is nowadays the great 
crux m the negotiation* which are bandied to and fro between two boraenold* 
as a prelude to the normal betrothal. In the family conned* neather the future 
groom nor the future hnde is expected to take part. In fact the girl is rarely 
old enough to lift np her voice at all To put off her betrothal till she ha* 
reached puberty 1* certainly unusual. For it to be put off once puberty fa 
pasaed would be looked upon in most tribe* a* a flouting of tho deoenaLe* cm the 
port of her family only to be excused by some physical or mental defect in the- 
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o-irl heisolf It is much more common for her to be contracted array before 
ever slio is bom, either by a loving compact between expectant mothers, 01 as 
part-payment of a bride-pi ice or bloodmoney But though there can be no 
question of the antiquity of these customs, I am inclined to think tlmt an 
ordinary betrothal is contracted nowadays at a much earlier age than it used 
to be That this is tiue of Path tins seems cleai from the survival of ceitain 
antiquated customs which still ciop up fiom tune to time and cause not a little 
embanassment among the people, who aie not suio whethei tlieie is enough 
life in them to be lespccted or not Such foi instance is the cn custom, wlieie 
a youth claims a gul by flinging a sheep’s head into hei fatliei’s house, 01 the 
custom of blazing away with his gun just inside the dooi, oi of snatching off 
her head-diess with the shout that the gill is his, 01 the analogous custom of 
the rape of the lock Por these customs piesuppose not only vnility on the 
youth’s pait, but also sufficient age on hers to make her an object of las desne 
Even more obvious is this m the recognised custom of matlzgai, wkeie the 
young couple take matters mto their own hands and elope In a country 
which is still enslaved to the bloodfeud and wlieie -nomen are chief among the 
causes that lead to it, it is only natuial that the tiibesmen should have learnt 
the wisdom of fixing up a betrothal before the girl is old enough to put a spoke 
in then wheel The Pathaus go one further At once moie puest-ndden and 
less conservative of their ancient customs than Bnlocli 01 Brakui, they aie 
endeavouring to merge betrothal and marriage into one, not mcicly m ordei to 
come into hue with shai jat (m which the nikali of course take* the place of 
both), but also m older to draw the betiothal-tie taut ouce and foi all by hal- 
lowing it with the mLah 

172 But even Patlians still recognise the existence of two stages, betrothal Marriage ago 
and marriage, on the oidmaiy load to wedlock Though they insist on the 

finality and all-sufficiency of a betrothal wheuovei it suits then piuposo, nobody 
ever takes part m a betrothal without looking forward to a mairiage ceremony 
m due couise as a natural and piopoi climax A or does it make much diffeience 
whethei the mkuh has been read at the betrothal or no , the reading of the ml ah 
is usually regarded as an absolute essential at the mairiage And even though 
Pathaus frequently betroth away a girl -while she is yet of tendci age, and mud- 
dle up betiotkal and marriage to such an extent that it is often puzzling to know 
whether she is veritable -wife 01 tiysted maul, tlieie is no attempt to forestall 
pubeity not until she is actually ripe for wedlock does hei family pass her on 
to the family of her husband And the same is true of the tribesmen generally , 
as they themselves point out, a child-wife has absolutely ho attraction for a man 
who -wants his wife to be a stuidy helpmate about the house Now, if we 
ignore exceptional cases on (ptkei side o± the hue — the veiy big folk who seem 
to be dnftmg mto child-marriage as the correct thing foi the gentility, and the 
very pooi who may take years soiaping togethei the wherewithal foi the 
bnde-pnee — the popular idea of the propei age to marry is a yeai 01 so aftei 
pubeity foi a gul, and half a dozen years later for a youth And on the whole 
the populai idea seems to be borne out pretty closely m practice 

173 Por the groom to he a few years eldei than his bade is not only Polygyny not 
natural m itself and fairly common m most parts of tbe world, it is doubly ^compatible wita 
natural and doubly common in countries where guls are m a minority and softroltr of woman - 
have to be bought with a puce Indeed, if I were asked to explain how poly- 
gyny and scarcity of w omen can exist side by side m Baluchistan, I should 

begin by.sayiqg that polygyny, though open m pleasant theory to all, is in 
cruel fact a privilege of which only the well-to-do can oidmanly'hope to avail 
themselves And I should go on to point out that, while there are no spinsters 
above a certain eaily age (except some lady with tbe fatal gift of high birth, or 
here and there some wietch hopelessly deformed or insane), a few full-bodied 
men, though doubtless very few, pass" then lives m bachelorhood to the day of 
then death Both facts are significant, as far as they go But I should lay 
the stress elsewhere The average girl passes into the mamed estate almost as 
soon as she passes ovei the threshold into womanhood, and in the mamed state 
she lemains eitliei with her first husband or — after a short spell of divoice or 
"widowhood — with a second or a thud, the average man is not married till 
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*omo veer* »ftcr tho ago of puberty I* 
possea, and often fail* to replace or 
supplement a first wife by a acoond, 
provided children err rath or ton* haro 
botm born to him Tho enormous 
influence of disparity In marriage ago 
between tho two rexes In a country 
where widow re-nmrriago b tho 
general rule, teems sometime* imper- 
fectly realised. In casual con to no 
tl on I onco heard it so stoutly denied 
that I was provoked Into working 
out tho ludicrous cal dilation whleh 
(not without a blush) I here repro- 
duce, The wholo thing of course is 
fardcnl— gap*, hypotheses and figure* 
and all j yei it serve* it* purpoao. 
Though polygyny 1* law In Babich 
r that if we stretched 


bt*n and polyandry l* unknown, I fancy that If we *t retched the two word* to 
o* to cover plurality of marriage of all tort* — the re-marriago of the widowed 
and divorced, to ray nothing of what the PatbAns at any rate would call the 
re-marriage of tbe betrothed — we thould find that polyandry in thi» wide and 
untechnieni *en*e b far more common t h a n polygyny 
* 174 Now in throwing a modern rolkrkru* glamour over tho an dent custom 

of betrothal and thru pulling the betrothal knot a* tight a* it will go tho 
Pa(han* not only obviate future complications — and of all com plicn thru a 
refractory maiden b poariblT tho wont —their conscience b more or lea* mired 
in countenancing oohahitauan by a betrothed couple before marriage a* being 
mnctxmed by tho alidt The ntkJk thui *erre* a» a decent cloak to oarer np a 
flagrant scandal which, If no longer *o confirmed a cuitom a* it used to be, b 
> 1111 common enough in many tribe*, loth though they may be to admit it 
Yet bastardy b nowhere tolerated pre-nuptini pregnancy ifinply hurrie* the 
marriage cm and tho only punbhment that await* the impatient youth b the 
Inoanrenienoo of Iwaving to pay up any arronr* of bride-price on the nail. But 
in certain PafliAn tribe* a youth, even at the present day need not wait till 
betrothal for ucrmiwicm to traffic with the other sex. Among the SanxarkhRl 
TTtlmj- of Zhob aid I/qalal there *tfll *urriTcr— under the innocent name of 
majht or a* Pashto pronounce* it wfjCs meeting or a*»emhJy — a curious 
*pede« of licensed free-loTC between tho unmarried lad* and lasso* of the 
village. A bd who want* to jom the list* of love ha* only to appoint a tryst 
with some maiden that ha* caught Id* fancy a* »he stood at the well or 
loitered along the rood. Or if he cannot get a meaange through to her 
be creep* to her bedu.de at dead of night. Likely enough the coast 1* dear 
for unmamod maiden* ileop apart from the rest of tbe household. A *aft 
premure of her hand or a genue uiueeae of her no*e b tbe customary in- 
vitation to Join the game. If the lad isn't to her liking, *be trio* to put 
him off with iome excuse if he peribt* m hi* unwelcome wooing, *he raise* 
her voice until her father or mother cell* out to the intruder to be gone and 
not make hims elf a nubance. But if *bo ibowi herself ready for the sport, 
he tip-toe* out of the home and the foDowi hard at hi* heel*. At the first 
mail tt the couple should content thesnselve* with breaking the Ice, by merely 
talking of krve till the peep of dawn. Any familiarity cm the lad a part, even 
though *he may have lured him on to it, should be instantly repulsed, 
and the meeting broken off, newer to be renewed. Par thb i* only the first 
stage in tbe game, and goe* by the name of tf tt la wfft't *w/hi» by word of 
mouth. But If the oo u rse of love runs smooth the meetings soon ripen into 
trick the dry wnjlis. Yet though they kb* and toy to their heart 1 * con 

tent, actual intercourse b still against the rule* of tbe game and if the youth, 
doe* not play fair , the las* will teU on him among the other buses of the village, 
and be will ftnd himself barred from future revel*. But once her wedling-day 
b in right, the timn b now ripe for IwmJ wfjft the third and last riage of alL 
Hi!*, I am assured, is almost a thing of tho past. But in oldan days it was 
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apparently tlie regular tiling for a girl to entor upon it freoly, heedless of conse- 
quences winch mamage would presently gloss over, though the precaution was 
usually taken to resort to some crude preventive, mo*t commonly tho one that 
is as old ns the days of Onan And on the very night of hoi w aiding she would 
slip awav for one last horn with her lover, for marriage put a final stop to the 
rrame Prevalent though this curious custom still is m one foim 01 another, at 
auv rate among more unsophisticated tribesmen, there is doubtless a good deal 
of *hy peibole in the statement made by one of my many mfoimnnts that the 
odds* arc on men single lad ccrtainh on even lad of mettle, having play ed 
the game at one time 01 another with every single lass m the i illagc Yot this 
is very possiblv a tine picsoiit-ation of SanmkliCd ‘ocicti a couple of geneiaiions 
ago 

175 Analogous is the custom, once common and still cunent m the same om noepttniur. 
tribes, of providing an unmarried but marriageable girl for the better cnteitnm- 
ment of any guest who stays in the home oicnught If the host lias an 
unmarried daughter 01 sister in Ins household, veil and good , otherwise he 
sends over to boirow one from his neighbour, not without a woul of apology to 
his guest Now whereas the explanation usually ottered foi majlis is the 
encouragement of manliness m the youth of the tube— pnitly because the 
favours of the lasses are an incentive to feats of mnnhnc'S, parth because 
tnojhs itself is bclioicd to dc\elop manliness — the explanation always 1 ofTcied 
foi this particular foim of the custom is snnph old-fashioucd hospitality on the 
"rand scale And tins of course is the explanation generally accepted foi 
similar customs elsewhere Yet girl-hoq)ilahty curiously enough, seems to ho 
extended among the PanznrkhOl K'lknr when ordittiuy hospitality is withheld 
a short time hack, at any rate, a stmngoi who came to a a illnge know n to no one, 
the guest of no one, had only to ask the first youth lie met tor the whereabouts 
of the likeliest lasses in the Milage, if lie wanted to tom m But the 
custom has been abused by stranger* who weie not Pat linns at all, and girl- 
hospitality like majlift is vapidly on the wane, c\en among the more unemhsed 
elements of society, though the baiwnrkhel nicprohnbh a little ton pieMous when 
they affect to put a ten, innocent intcrpietntion on both, 01 tty lo make out that 
they am only really cuncnt among the Dmnnr, whose chums to kinship with the 
Kukar are usually scoutcd(§2.l7) Paradoxical though it may *c< m, these three 
customs of prenuptial licence — cohabitation between bctiothed, j and gul- 
hospitnlity — go band in hand with the most stringent insistence on the sanctity 
of the marringe-hc Accoiding to strict old custom the wages of ndultcrv is 
death to wife and paramour alike if thev escape the clutches ot the outiaged 
husband and Ins kinsmen, there anses a bloodfend that onh a blood-settlement 
can wipe out 


170 Prenuptial licence of any kind is entirely' foicign to tho BiShiu, Tho tokon» of 
who demands vivid proofs of the chastity of his bude, and is absolved by public amoae 

opinion from all guilt if lie slaughters her on the bndnl bed when tlieie r 
are none forthcoming But foi a dcscnption of the scene at thoBiahfu nuptials 
I had better go to a Brnhui himself “Now when bude and giooin aie loft 
alone at last, the two mothers sit without, attended by a few old ladies of the 
kindred, keeping watch and ward to the end that they mai lie as witnesses 
hereafter They mo all on the alert for the call that shall summon them 
within. And they wait and wait, and still maybe tlieie is no call And 
the bride’s mother twits the groom’s mothei touching the sluggishness of her son 
But the other is not at a loss for the leason tlieie must bo magic nbioad 
it could not bo else And suie enough, tho groom may presently call out in 
distress, bidding his mothei huuy away for some holy water to undo the spell 
that has been cast upon him Off hustles the old dame post-haste, and the 
priest, taking some w atei, bieathcs a potent charm oi er it, and she’s hack with, it 
as fast as her old legs can carry hci And let’s hope the clmrm will woik 
tins selfsame night , for the longer tho delay, the gieatci the disgrace to the 
groom And the moment it’s all over, he calls the old ladies in They don’t 
stand on the order of then going, I’ll bo bound, but hasten m and eagerly 


1 I am wrong Some local theorists, 1 now find, ciplain it as the crystallisation into a 
of what was once the enforced prerogative of tho oarlv Mogfral tyrants 
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scan the bridal apparel for tiro totem of virginity And if the rioina are all 
tiro could wish great it the oxnltation of tbo mother of tlio bride. Aloft the bold* 
the cloth la triumph and dliplayi it with pride to each lady la turn j and one 
and all they rejoloo in her rejoicing fiat the doth ii t returned np by 
the mother for it it hor glory And when tbo yoang men ootne to greet 
the groom on tho morrow they greet 1dm with tbo eager crp Arc yuu 
a lkm ora jackal F* Not q word doc* ho answer in hi* pride, but carcloily spread* 
out hit ildrt that there may «w tho token* of virginity wherewith be took 
pain* to ttain it Tho tcciro conjure* up that well known paaogo in Deuter- 
onomy from which indeed I liare borrowed the translation for the central f eatu re 
of tho curtom If any man tako a wife and go in unto her and ha to her 
And *av — I tool tlili woman, and when I carrro to hor I found her not a maid 
Then thall tho father of the darraol and her mother tako and bring forth 
tho token* of thadnmwd * virginity unto the older* of the city in the gate And the 
dam*ol ■ father shall my unto the elder*, I gave my daughter unto thi* man 
to wife, and ho hateth her — dying I found not thy daughter a maid and 
yet theeo are the tokens or my daughter • virginity And they ihall spreod 
the cloth before the elder* of the olty And tho elder* of that city ihalltale 
that man and chartUo him. But if thi* thing bo true, and the tolau of 
rirginity bo not found for the damsel Then iltall they bring out the 
damaol to tho d oor of hor father** house, and the men of her city ihall done her 
that *he die,” (XXIL 1 18-2L) 

177 But in publicly exhibiting the italn* on the bridal raiment the 
Brfihul* do not stand alone. The custom i* found abo among tho Balocli and 
Jat^ of tho Kachhl But among the Jatt&nd probably among tome if not 
nil the Baloch tribes, the ttain* are tho era too mo of artificial deflowering a fow 
hour* previoo* to consummation. The Inornate no secret about it, though 
they themselves are somewhat In tho dark, a* the operation i* done by an old 
woman in private. The instrument »he me* t» a mi or j the operation consists, 
one would presume, in tho rupture of tho byman or the scarifying of the 
place where tho hymen ought to bo yet somo of my account* ie«m rather 
to imply the circumcision of the nil tori* or Imbia, To staunch the bleeding 
they bum an old *hoe and sprinkle a rag with the a*hoi and bold it to the 
Tri-mud for a fevr minute*. But the one and only permanent cure far the 
wound i* consummation- And at ocrn*nmmatkm the wound break* out anew 
thu* ensuring tho chaired flow of blood on the bridll couch, which otherwd*e 
mig ht not be forthcoming owing to the orrmnwi disappearance of the hymen 
from natural oauaea when marriage n compemtlvofy late. TTow far thi* 
custom i* to be regarded a* common to tho Baloch, it i» dxfficult to my 
Tly own impression b that it ia fairly wide-*prmd among the BalOch of the 
-eo*t In the dot place, it undoubtedly prevails among the Karl famlliea 
who hare taken up their residence with the Qinnhln Buyyld* of MAsakbeL 
It ia therefore probable enough that it prevails in the Mart tuma* at large 
und thi* seems amply ooaflnned from other indirect aouroei. And if, at l see 
no reason to doubt, it prevails among the Mart, it i* at least not improbable 
that it prevails among thmr neighbour* the BnrrtJ with whoao custom* tho 
Hart hare much in common Whether it prevails among other true Balfjch 
-of Balflohist&n there i* littlo or no direct evidence to *bow Yet it con hardly 
be a mere coincidence that the only people other t h a n Jatbmd BalOoh among 
whom I have been able to trace the curium, ahould happen to he people who 
are known to have come under BalGch influence, though the prevalence of 
the curio m among them may of oour*e be evidence not *o much of Baloch 
influence a* of Jaft influence on and through Bal&ch. The curium pr ev a il*, 
for In stance, among the Jafar Bat hi n, who like most remnant* of the MlAna 
stock left in BafachiriAn (J255) have been oontllrrahly infected by Balich idea*. 
The Qharri tin Bayyids, who, half Bayyid though they may be, are also 
off-shoots from tiro Mi An a, make no bone* about the prevalence of the custom 
among thermal ve* At the tame time, they state definitely that it is not a 
regular practice among tho BuidAr BalOch who lire with them a* kamtSya on 
the same term* a* tho Hart but these BuidAr hall from the Panjob and do 
not belong to Bal&chiriAn. That the curiom doe* not appear to exist among 
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tlic ELliotran is much more remarkable , for of all offshoots from the Minna 
stoch this is the one that has been most affected b} Baloch influence, and, 
curioush enough, the lihctrnn, like the Ghnrslrin Sayyid, make no distinction 
of sox in the circumcision of thoir children (§ 09) On the othoi hand, among 
the Jnt,. that quaintly debased pcoplo v ho, though their claims to Balocli 
dosccnt are probably unfounded, lmv e been closely associated vv ith the Baloch 
timo out of mind (§ 285), the custom seems to be ns prevalent as fomale 
circumcision m childhood 

178 These curious operations m girlhood and on the bridal night me It30rI ^ 
usually lumped together m Baluchistan ns mere -varieties of one and the snino 
practice, female circumcision Like its counterpart among the males, fomale 
circumcision is vaguely regarded as a roligious ordinance, an initiation into 
the Islamic fold, a necessary preliminary all nomen must go through bofoie 
their acts of charity can become acceptable to God It is supposed to have 
a scriptural origin for Unger nns circumcised toN^ppease Sarah’s jealousy, 
according to a legend too familiar, I imagine, to bear repeating boro Apart 
from its religious aspect, (he bridal opciation at any rate is supposed to ensiue 
the noman’s fecundity, to deaden hci passions, and at tlio same time to 
quicken the passions of her spouse And, finally, unkind outsiders look upon 
it as an ingenious and deep-laid plot to prove that the bride is what all too 
often she is not— a spotless virgin There may be n gram of tnith in all 
these local suggestions though none of them may hit on tho ultimate ongm. 
of the customs, each mnj have plajed its pirt in the latci stages m helping ' 
them to survive In Baluchistan it ccrtainlj seems nvvkvvnid to apply the 
orthodox explanation that artificial defloration is grounded in sonic primitive 
dread of menstrual blood, for tho blood m this coiuitiy appeal's to ho always- 
carefully left on the bridal couch and on tho groom’s garmont, and to ho nn 
object of solicitous nitciest to the community, ns proving not only the virgin- 
itv of the bride hut the v mlity of the groom "We could no doubt account 
for the nnonnl) bv assuming that the exhibition of tho blood-stains is a 
much later development, po^siblj a mere aping (as local theorists suggest) of 
a totally different custom among a neighbouimg people But there is perhaps 
a little too much readiness to reduce similar customs the wide world over to 
one and the selfsame origin On the whole I am inclined to trace both the 
girlhood and bridal operations of Baluchistan to a dcsiro to facilitate tho 
physical union of the male and femalo by tho removal of all possible obstruc- 
tions At any rate, if tins is not the mamspnng of the customs — and crude 
and pnmitive though the motive seems, it may not ho quito pumitive enough 
to account for what are apparently ancient customs of widely diflerent 
peoples — this idea has almost certainly plnjcd its pnit in thoir preservation 
And the idea is undoubtedly still alive Among the Mari, who apparently 
perform tho bridal operation as a matter of couise, and again among tho 
Braliuis, who otherwise have nothing to do with female cncumcision m any 
shape or foim, the snipping off of the tip of tho chtons is a not unusual 
device to overcome either complete barrenness oi a stubborn porversity m 
bearing nothing but females , and the removal of a stoppage seems tho only 
possible rationale of this strange picco of native suigery 

179 If local theorists aro right in thinking that tho bndal opoiation has Post nnp0nl 
anything to do with proofs of virginity, it is a little humoious to find it “Z,k«.o ** 
common among the J at (§285) 3?or u halcvcr stoic a Jat may sot by the chastity 
of his bride — and though ho certainly takes pride in displaying the bndal 
stains, this may be less to show oil hei vngimty than Ins own virility— he sets 
absolutely none on the chastity of his wife It’s a common saym 0 * that a 
tribesman who puts a camel out to graze with a Jat becomes 'thoieby the 
bhdtdr or mastei of the Jat’s wife He stiolls up every now and then to have 
a look at his camel and moie than a look at the lady of tho house As he 
comes in, the Jat goes out The bhdtdr leaves his shoes 01 his stick outside the 
tent as he enters If the Jat on his letum still finds shoes or stick outside, he 
shuffles with his feet 01 gives a discreet cough , if this is insufficient, ho shouts 
out “ Master 1 the horse has got loose I ” 01 “ Mastei I a dog has made off with 
yout shoes 1 hints too broad to be ignored much longer The presence of a 

r£ 
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visitor who oome* along while tlio Jat is amir will be advertised by hi* *ho« 
outside the tent or torn# obliging old lady will keep a look-oat far the husband 
and tip him the wink with tho stock caphemiim There « a stallion after 
the mare,” Though thin is regarded as no ancient and honourable custom, and 
the husband wo are assured, taken no small pride in liii wife* conquest*. It 
has of oouree a mercenary ddo to it. The bk&ldr make* present* in one 
form or another if ho 1* a big min In hi* tribe, there are a number of way* in 
which be can help the family 

180 It goc* perhaps without eying that divorce 1* unknown among tho 
Jat, It would be a littlo out of place considering tho keen and kindly interest 
the husband takes in his wife * amour* but it is hardly neoesatry to go a* 
far as one of my informants, who finds tho explanation for the absence of 
divorce In the charitable conduiion that the happiness of his wife is the first 
and last ambition of a Jat Bnt if there k no dtvoroe among tlm Jat there i* 
plenty of widow remarriage though the lady can please herself whether to live 
as widow ml tress or wife. If she makes tin her mind to remarry her late hus- 
band a brother has no claim to her hand, and tho bride-price goes to her parents. 
Her reamd wedding seem* to be regarded ns a huge joke. Tho women make 
the unfortunate mulla the butt for the broadest of jest* ther *titch up 
hi* clothes and play him everr trick ther can think of and he* a lucky 
man if he escapes with his brooches on. To add to his misery lie only get* 
half the usual wedding- fee. Not that a mnlla is Indispensable OTen at 
the marriage of a Jat maiden. Any old grcvbcrml can conduct the service 
just es well, though all he may be able to reed to U *omo Ja^ki or Balfichl 
tong he happens to remember Among some Zikri sectarian* f<87) It l* a more 
or les* regular thing for a water-skin to be inflated with the mnlla* holy 
breath and a marriage to be solemnised (possibly miles off) by deflating It Into 
the bride a facr But thrmgb this sounds sheer buffoonery to us — we can 
almost fnnoy we hare read of it in Gulliver * Travels— It ii not buffoonery to 
the noople themselves, but dire earnest. Even among the dominant race* a 
wedding service n not the solemn ceremony one might expect Young Brfibftl 
blood* are alway* on the watch to catch tho mulln tripping over the service 
and do their best to disconcert him with jocular interruption*. There is of 
course much more scope for buffoonery in the ceremonies that lead up to the 
nika\ thus the bid* and la^es in tlie two assemblies would not consider the 
ceremonial anointing of the bridal couple with benun complete, If they did not 
manage to bedaub the groom * father and mother all over into the bargain. 
But for wedding buffoonery at it* height we must turn elsewhere 

181 Among the Naklb and other low clnwes on the Motrin coart a 
marriage l* regularly made the excuse for a gros* piece of borse-play which 
goes by the appropriately gros* name of pack i**. It would hnve made 
Babelou shake his sides, but decency forbids any attempt on my port to depict It 
in detail it la only in the chaste disguue of a deed language that I could Ten 
tuns to do so. There are *eronil variants of tho custom, but the cent mi figure* 
in the mummery are usually a man and a boy dressed up as bridegroom and 
bride, who are ushered Into the assembly by a party af youths amid much clapping 
of hands and bawling of wedding songs. And when the pair ore seated, up come* 
a mnn and c alls upon the bride roomily to obooso between the paltry groom and 
one whose manhood h famed from the ooo*t of llakrim to the furthermost owner 
of Balilchiitim The groom * beat man tnc* to posh him aside, but Is flung bead 
over heel* for hi* pain*. Then despite oil the groom con ray or do, tho intruder 
•else* the bndo round tbe head, and tousle* her about, until — Hullo I what** 
thi*P ' he bellows in amaxement— But here the curtain must drop with 
a rush, and I con ray no more than that the discomfiture of bridegroom 
nod rival alike is the Anal tableau tn the souffle. Though this buffoonery 
which Is often gone through at a armnncislon as well, k believed to servo 
as a wholesome reminder that matrimony isn t *uch a bed of rose* as the 
happy ample mriy Imagine, it looks very muoh like a fertilisation custom, 

182. Of much the nme character 1* a farce called Tfljl lTurda or the Bead 
Pilgrim, which is acted before a Pa thin bridegroom and his male friend* an the 
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weddm" eve Most of tlie dialogue is m Persian, with a strong flavorn of Pashto 
to make it all the moie ludicrous The scene opens with Haji lying stark on 
the "round, coveicd bv a sheet On one side stands a baibcr, saying again and 
a<nnn that Hap's dead, on the othei stands Haji's fatliei, yelling that he’s alive 
To make suio the baiber lifts up Haul’s limb? one hy one, but they drop back 
lifeless , m one pait only is thoie any sign of life “Humph 1" theie’s 
life enough here,” says the baiber, “but the rest of linn's as dead as a door nail ’ 
And again the father yells back that Half’s alive So the barber ties a shoe 
about his middle and with meaning but mdesciibable gestures tiles to spin Haji 
back to life "When all pioves m vain, he bursts out into song, punctuating 
each line with a yell that Hiiji’s dead, uliich the fatliei diowns uith a yell that 
Hiiji’s alive 


Elaji goigccl on cariots, car) of 8 full of dust , 

Hdjl's paunch is swollen, swollen full of must 
Ha j 1, deaiest husband, my slim cypress bee! 

Hdjl’s gi ace is just the place to male a jalesfoi me 1 

Then the father bids Haji’s eyes to open, and legs and aims to move, and 
the moment he touches Ins heart, Hap leaps to life This is the cue for a 
-shepherd to entor, driving imaginary flocks boforc him with his crook, and 
ban lmg as he comes along 

A shepherd's life's not a life at all I 
I am sicl of rmng before the mom, 

I’m sick of these goats with the crumpled hoi n, 

I’m sick of these fat-tailed sheep unshorn 
Oh why was I ever a shepherd at all ? 

I giaze the foci in shady dells, 

I dt ice the foci upon the hills, 

The feck I watei at the i ills, 

Plague take the goats and sheep and all I 

A lamb is promptly bought of him, and slam m honoui of Haji’s wedding 
Then up speaks his father 

Limping ci aflsman, ply yom ci aft l 
Shear him tnm both foie and aft l 

< *' 

“ 'touch that nasty mangy poll?” says the baiber, “not I!” And he 
sticks to his uord, though two men stop ioiward and solemnly pionounce the 
head to ho free fiom mange So the fatliei tries to wheedle him with promises — 

I’ll give yon a cloak and a tin ban so bonny, 

T llfill you your skn ts to the bi im full o’ money 
Limping craftsman, ply you i c>aft ! 

Sheai him turn both foie and aft ! 

(“Not II” says the barbel “Then take that'” says the fatliei, smug: him 
a clout on the ear ) ° 

I’ll give yon a cloak and a tin ban so bonny, 

I'll fill you vour shuts to the him full o'money. 

I’ll give yon a damsel to be your sweet honey 
Limping ciaftsman, ply your — 

Put at the word “ damsel ” the baibei flourishes Ins tackle, and shears away 
right lustily Yet his only leward when his task is done is to have his face 
'blackened and to be kicked out of the village 

183 Though I cannot pretend to understand all the points in the farce, Pantomime bor, 
it looks like a fertilisation custom at bottom That this is the character of the Path8nbrM8 «' 
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munimerr that goes on among the women is clenr enough. Hero there aro two 
leading Indie* in tlio aut, tho ono young rmd tho other old. Tbo girl wnddlci on 
with a pillow strapped round her middle. 

Deane dearie dearie vie ! 

How many month may the little one be f 

son tho old crone In deeply sympathetic tone*. 

Dear aunt of nine may I die for thee. 

A month and a day nntt the little one be l 
replies the girl \nd again tho old crono mnmhlc* 

Dearie dearie dearie net 
Horn many month may the little one be t 
and tho answer comei pat — 

Dear aunt qj nine nay I die for thee 

Ttco aontht and ttco dayt nn»t He little one be l 

So it goes on till it gets to AIjnt month and nine dayt amt the little 
one be And the words aro hardly oat of tho girl s month before sbo begins 
to groan and moan and to writho abont in snch agony that it takes two 
or three women to hold her down. And between her moans she cam* herself 
for a fool ever to bar a thought of marriage at all, and cries oat to her Wends 

Oh naident all, be wanted qf me 
Dow bitter the f nut on the wedlock- tree t 

Ami she points her warning to such purpose that the maidens run off and 
hide their faces. Bat when matters sro at their worst, the pillow begins to 
descend, and with one last mighty strain she Is dehrered of her Irani on. Shrieks 
of laughter greet the climax The only ono in tho room to keep her oounten- 
a nee ts the real bndo herself. At any rate if she cannot contain her feelings 
she con st least conceal Orem, for sire sits with her face coTered by s wrapper 
Bat not a scream or a giggle may escape her far a Pothin bride must sit like a 
statue, and a whispered word to her bridesmaids Is all that may pat* her Ups. 

ISA how I hare gone out of my way to describe wedding buffoonery 
not merely because it is mildly intonating in itself nor because in one form 
or another it is regarded crcrywhore as only fit and proper nt a wedding but 
chiefly because it u the one explanation local theorists hare to offer for * 
curious shrinking from the wedding and the wedding ceremonies that is often 
displayed by the bride, her groom her brother and her father It will pro- 
bably be found hard to believe that this shrinking or telf-offaccnient, which is 
essentially a customary thing, is not more deeply grounded in the ease of the 
men- But maidenly modesty — real or assumed — is Tory possibly sufficient 
to account for most of the bride s cor bashful am. There is after aH nothing 
strange in a bride comporting herself daring the ce r rmnn iei as tberagh she 
were on unwilling participant in them and it Is apt to become a bit of a 
nuisance to be pestered with ingenious trace* of bride-capture nt rrery turn, 
where a simple explanation lies ready to hand in the natural modesty with 
which many peoples, belonging to rery different stages of dnTolopment expect 
a bnde to clothe herself. A iiribfil maiden, for mstauc©, is supposed to sit 
with eyes tight shut and a handkerchief to her face, from tho moment she is 
decked out for the bridal until tho is hande d ovtrr to her groom, herr should 
she utter a word, save of course for * frightened whisper when she Is oellcd upon 
by the witnesses to nominate her proxy father at the wedding And not only 
migh t a brfdo to hedge herself round with an air of maidenly reluctance, she li 
supported by kinswomen and a bodyguard of bridesmaids, whose chief object 
seems to be to protect her tram her groom. Thus when the wit n ernes to a 
B rah ill wedding oome to tho women ■ apartment to ascertain the name of tho 
bride ■ proxy father they must be prepared for a deal of trouble before the 
door is unbarred to admit them. And much tho tame trouble await* the groom 
himself after the wadding is orer for tho hnde s mother and married esters 
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the door m his face when he seeks to enter the bridal chamber Among 
some sections of the Jatt one of the bridesmaids takes her stand at the door 
and bangs him over the head with a thorn-bush as he comes along A Khetran 
wedding-service is preceded by the unloosening of the bride’s plait — one of 
many Hindu touches in Kketrdn domestic customs, by the by— which is only 
carried out after a sham-fight m which the company range themselves in two 
parties, the one striving m vain to defend the bride against the onslaughts of the 
other Those who would read bride-captuie into this custom will be disap- 
pointed over the composition of the contending armies it is the bachelors and 
the spinsters, and not the bride’s km, who champion her cause , the ranks of 
the enemy are filled by the married Yet they may possibly find consolation 
in the thought that the fight must have lost its ancient character, for the 
issue is greeted with weeping and wailing by the mother and the other kins- 
women of the bnde Now when the fight is over and the plait is unloosed 
the bride r uns out in the open to swing with hei playmates And this at any 
rate seems an example of an outworn custom For theie can be little 
doubt that a much older form of the custom (though possibly not the oldest) 
is being enacted when she occasionally runs off with her playmates to the 
jungle, and there remains in high dudgeon until she is coaxed back by her 
father at night-fall Not even when the bnde is left alone with her groom 
as her aar of reluctance always laid aside A Brahui bnde is often tutored to 
resist his advances, and a scuffle may ensue between them, only to be ended by 
his buying her over with presents 

185 Now if we are to see traces of bnde-capture m much of the bnde’s soir-offaoemont 
reluotance, as some theorists would probably have us do, aie we to see traces of tb0 Brooin 
bndegroom-capture m the reluctance that is sometimes displayed by the groom ? 

There seem far fewer instances of it — I have found none at all among the 
Brahuis — yet suoh as occur are very marked Among the Sanzarkfiel Kakar 
Tathans the one person who is conspicuous by his absence from the procession 
that wends its way from the groom’s house to the house of the maideu to bear 
her off on the morrow for tho wedding, is the groom himself And m the 
customary delay of three days after the wedding during which he must refrain 
from coming near his bride, and the subsequent period during which he 
is often supposed to defer consummation, may perhaps be seen indications 
that at least as much bashfulness is expected from him as from his bride 
However this may be — and I will return to the subject piesently ( § 189) — 
much more significant for present purposes is the fact that among the 
Ifusakfiel Pani and some if not all Sanzarkhel the groom hides himself 
on the return of the bridal procession from the maiden’s house, and remains 
in hiding for full three days 

186 As for the bnde’s bi other, there is a wide-spread idea that he at seir-oiiiiooment 
any rate should efface himself from the wedding festivities Thus as soon °“^ ridQ ’ a 
as the procession arrives to bear his sister away on the morrow for the ° ° r 
wedding, a Sanzarkhel youth leaves the house for the night — for very shame, 

they say, that anyone should dare to * carry off his sister while he is there 
to prevent it This custom seems to reach its height m Makian, where the 
bridegroom has generally to buy off the bride’s brother (or, m default of 
a brother, her first cousin) with what is known as haman-baha or bow-price 
This bow-price used by rights to consist of a horse and a sword and a gun , 
but nowadays cash is often given instead The gift of a horse and a swoid 
and a gun seems clearly symbolical of the self-disarming of the bridegroom, 
just as the customary award of a sword and a gun as part of the bloodmonev 
throughout Baluchistan is symbolical of the disaiming of the murderei and 
his km, and is a survival of a custom, still current among Brahuis, whereby 
the disarming of the aggressor in public assembly constitutes a substantial 
.compensation to the aggrieved And a similar idea seems to be at the back 
of the very name of the custom For kaman-haha can hardlv mean anythin 0, 
else hut the pnce that must be paid to the bride’s brother, before he will 
consent to lay down his bow and arrows that otherwise would be lifted in 
hei defence Chary though I am of seeing traces of marriage by capture 
•at every turn, it certainly looks as if we had something very much like it here 
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And vet I am not rare whether tho doop-rootcd fading that thcro i< »omeihlng 
humiliating in one* own Hah and blood being ltandod over in wedlock 
outside the farnflv no matter how high tho station of the groom might not 
account lor it niter nlL It i n llttlo ntrnngc tlmt the bow price *Uouid go to 
the brother or Arvt cousin nntl not to the father or hood of the family This 
mav bo rimply nnothor sign that lwtrothal and marringe uvxi to be Instituted 
much later in lifo in the day* of old, when the father might often have one 
foot in tho grave beforo tho marriage wn* complete and would naturally look 
to tbo ion to champion tho honour of tho famOr Poanbly the explanation 
Ilea deeper tfI8S ) 

»* * «*** ■<■* m 1S7 Among BrdhM* there h a Tory strong feeling that a daughter’! 

wedding is no place for a father In olden darn It would liavo l»en a scandal 
for him to put in an appearance at all he wn* oxpoclcd to quit tho boose, 
leaving hi* wife i brother In powesrion to act a tho head of the family Folk*, 
to bo sure are not quite to strait In cod nowaday^ but it t» rtill comddorod the 
correct thing for tbo lather to kcon him«elf in the laoVground during tho 
festivities in anv cn*o ho *lKmld bo march tho buffoonery with which the 
groom « father Um to put up (J1S0) Vnd not only should the bride i father 
make himself scarco at the we ddin g lilt verr namo n never mentioned during 
tho ritual whenever the brido * name occur* In the xbbJi it L* coupled with tho 
name of her mother and her mother alone Learned Brnhdls hare a vague 
Idea that their practice ha Isl&mlo sanction in the Day of Judgment one 
and nil will be summoned by tho name* of their mother* for God to Whom 
all »ocrct* ore opened, will put no one to slmme by revealing hii linfol 
parentage, "Nor 1* a daughter* wedding the only ogcadon when a father 1 * 
name Is avoided in * pen king of the dead, whether male or female old 
fajhkmod folk would nhrar* refer to So-and-so, tklr mlck or milk — fucker of 
*uch and such a woman Now m glowing over tho father * name at the atldA 
tlie Bolioh of jQjirfln and Makr^n follow the BmhflU. Yet the BalGch of the 
Kaehhl and also the Ja^ *pecdfyboth parentn. And *o do the PithArt*. 'Nerer- 
thele*« even among PothAn* the mention of the father’* name look* at times 
like An Innovation for among tho Sntuarkbdl of Burt (And I daresay elsewhere) 
the father • name come* a* an after thought at the end of the formula “ l>o 
you Accept a* your wife IBmtnmAt So-and-*o the daughter of Mutrasi So- and 
►3, the grand -daughter of Ilhitre** 8o-nnd-*o (the mother » mother) and daughter 
of Mr So-and-w r 

a***™* M-rtro, 168 It oertalulr *eem* r* if glimpse* of bvgoue mother kin — glimpse* of 
day* the family oentred round the mother and her brother nnd not her 

husband wo* it* natural head— peep ont from *ome of these custom* notably 
from the payment of bow price not to the bride « father but to her brother* 
from the omimion or the ilurnng over of her father’* name in the marriAge 
*emoe and from hi* *elf-effacemeut at the wedding, more especially as 
thl* used to be oouplod with tho prominence of her maternal uncle. And 
these and other instance* of the land are oil the more figmfloont because 
they are found in a country wherq the father is now a patriarch of tbo 
patriarchs But rpaoe and time forbid a plunge into the eddle* of tho 
controversy which rage* round this tubjeot of mother kin. I oan only pens© 
on the brink and fling over a few other local cudoms to those engaged in the 
wordy straggle. It is quite clear for instance thatji Brdhill mother* nghta 
in her child received formal and tangible recognition age* before the BrAhfll 
father had learnt to a**ert hi*. For nothing arm be more certain than that 
■he claimed a milk price on tho marriage oi her daughter (§107) age* before 
her husband droamt of claiming a bride pdoe far himielf. Nor Is ran mage 
the only occasion when the milk price crop* np until a Brih&l mother haw 
expressly renounced all mother right* in tier dead child, no one would dream 
of removing the body to the grave. 

Tim It, Scwtttt kdl«k t» tk* «rrc**cL TW flnA wfa it 1W1 ttl Wrfrln pa UArffb 
rf bcsUw (|1JA) btWn f lk« pdtul u3 mf, m coco* tkwld U It* mm H Um — nr- 1 b 
i WW (Uh { Ik* »nrU fjO » * *nH ^iiiii'Ij 'in‘ in m'killkiii'iiwl i id i 'pul 

mm»l nltt Bolin iBlfH'M to W7»lr* f*r kV— «if ritt* Bkik tr»Atr bM *U •**<« rrt W i-J mat 
•xb* ll 1.1 nr rba v*r* mfarri kr tk* wtta. Tk^rf, fi ■ i b fittb rleri ■— i t> koti 

wiifltni, bAHmt u k* dl t* k# If I W to uw b twwi ibn, I i v .kU pinwp f*r 

tk h— . 
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189 But mother-km is not merely the antithesis of father-kin, it is S So SSSSSwT 
course opposed also to the lights of tlie husband And generations after the rights, 
merging of mother-ion into fathei-kin was complete, this opposition might 
well continue to be felt in the clashing of the rights of the parents on the 
one hand and the rights of the husband on the other Take, for instance, the 
simple question whether a girl is married m her father’s house or in the house 
of her groom With luck the answer ought to throw a glimmer of light on the 
subject , for a bridegroom can only hope to be allowed to remove his bride 
from her parental roof m a society where the father or lather the husband has 
firmly established himself as the head of the family hi on it is m the bride’s 
house that a Brahui wedding is performed, and— much more significant — the 
young couple must abide in it for at least three days after the wedding , 
indeed in high Jhalawan families it is a point of lionoui foi her parents to 
keep them much longer So great store do Brahui parents set by this ancient 
custom that many a young husband wrings a goodly portion of the bride- 
pnce and the milk-price out of them by simply threatening to pack up at 
once and be gone with Ins bnde A Baloch wedding, on the other hand, 
is solemnised m the bridegroom’s house, the mlah being read the very 
evening of the bnde’s arrival, if she has not reached puberty, custom must 
nevertheless be fulfilled and the girl must be brought to the bridegroom’s 
house, though consummation is of course deferred fall she has left girlhood 
behind. There is some diversity of practice among the Patbans, but as a 
\ very general rule the wedding is celebiated m the house of the groom The 
mkdh is sometimes read the moment she arrives Sometimes she has to 
wait , and wait she obviously must, if the bridegroom has hidden himself 
away During this period of delay, which oidmarily lasts for three days, 
she is treated like a guest, and it is essential that some kinswoman should 
sleep by her side Even after the marriage is solemnised, she often continues 
to share her bed with a kinswoman for three nights moie, and when her 
husband eventually joins her, he is expected m some tribes to defer con- 
summation for a considerable period I suppose that those who are hot on , 

the tracks of mother-km will say that the Brahui custom is a very obvious 
survival of it, that mothei-km has given way entirely to fathei-km in the 
Baloch custom, that the curious Patban custom lies midway on the road to 
final evolution That ancient mother-kin is the explanation of the Brahui 
custom seems not unlikely Taken by itself the Baloch custom hardly proves 
anything one way or another As foi the Pathan custom, I confess I find 
the implied argument as fai-fetched and unsatisfying as the local theory that 
the bridegroom’s sole object m delay is to bring his bride’s pre-nuptial pecca- 
dilloes to light As the custom pievails more paiticularly m those tribes 
that still go in wholesale for pre-nuptial amours, it may* sound ironical to 
suggest that this ostentatious but m many cases doubtless fictitious delay is 
simply an ostentatious but equally fictitious display of bashfulness on* the 
part of the young couple — topsy-turvily analogous to the ostentatious and 
yet in reality bashful departure of the English bridal couple, who hasten 
away from home and the curious eyes of their kith and kin But I forgot 
Even the honeymoon has been glorified into a splendid survival of the flight 
of the groom after the capture of his bnde 

190 But we must pass on to other and possibly more convincing evidence In th0 rct£n Uon or 
of ancient mother-km Once the bnde-pnce has been paid over and the pareiltia ’ rlEM * 
possession of the girl has been transferred from her parents to her husband, 
the authority of the husband over his wife appears at first sight to he so 
absolutely unrestricted in Baluchistan that one is apt to conclude that the 
parents’ rights in her are dead Nevertheless, whereas a Pathan or Brahui 
woman is transferred permanently out of her parental familv on marna^c 
and does not return to it on widowhood, the ordinary rule among the Baloch 
is for her to remain a member of her husband’s family only so long ns he is 
alivo , on his death she reverts to her parents 1 The custom is still unfixed 


„ ralo be stated ralcconcallT of all the great firman in (he east with the apcmal eiccp'ion 

of tho Khettfin Among wo**cm Baloch the role is often the rever-o t<j , a good deal of the recent triable 
in Kir^tn was duo lo t ho oral of Sir Banroz e son to hand over his father's -rido*- to hu uncle Bat cvn 
among eastern Baloch the rule is onlv absolatc lnea.es of o-dinarr mareage Thcs among the llombkl and 
Umriol, a woman given m mamacc as compensation for mi.rfc- remains with her hnTband a family on 
widowhood, given as compen-ahon for adnlterr she rrrerta to her parents. Among tbe JimUl tbe rule trm s 
the other way ronnd Among the Bnlfdl she remains with the dcceared hnslaad * fimilr in either 
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among the Kbetrnn, who for practical purpose* are usually regarded a* 
Bal&on (i’Ol) whether Khetrin parent* ire to rota In orrenotmoo their hold over 
their danghter on her widowhood i* ft matter which fa regularly defined in 
the marriage settlement But the right* of husband and parent* ovarian in 
a still mete Interesting manner Among all three race*— BalhAn, Btehti, 
Baloch — tribal law look* to tbo husband to aTengo adultery with tho blood of 
the guilty oouple j and if the paramour manage* to escape hi* clutches, be 
should *lay hii wife none tho lew. Now according to tribal theory tho husband 
in *o doing simply *ct* a* orecutioncr It fa the paramour who hu signed her 
death warrant her blood fa on hb head and it is with bloodmoney alone 
that ho can wipe out the bloodfeud. Vmong Pa(bfln* the husband reoei res every 
penny of It. And this Is exactly what one would expect on tribal promise*. 
A* BahJoh parents merely mate a temporary transfer of their daughter 
and recover thmr right* in her on hor husband * death, it would seom only 
fair that they should rood to some small compensation for their potential lose. 
In point of fact they reed to not a ponay Yet among Brthdts two- thirds 
of the bloodmoney go to tho wife** parents That Brahll parent* shooVi roods e 
any of the blood money at oil — still more that they should reoei re tbo lion * 
•hire — sooms altogether irrational, toeing that they relinquished their other 
right* in their daughter for good and *11 when they handed her orer In 
marriage. I can only assume that their title to two-tkinli of her blood money fa 
a rello o? the dart when, the parents right*, orer their married daughter were 
rery oonsUmhlo Indeed, hnd I fanny that research would re-real the fact 
that the killing of an adulterous wife wn* crnoe a right or a duty that fell 
p rimari ly on the parents and not on tho hnsbond, and that fexoept when he 
oeugbt her red-handed in adultery) ho was only justified in acting a* ex 
eontkmer If the parents were absent, or had delegated the execution to him. 
This Idea, I fancy fa still alive. Here, for instance, fa n carious case that 
occurred the other day which also iHnstrato* the stringency of the unwritten 
law in BnlQchfatlm. An adulterous. wife was killed by her BrAhhl husband on 
the spot the paramour escaped and took ametuary for a while then thought 
better of it, and returned homo dug himself a grave, and sent word to the 
woman* kinsmen that he was awaiting their oomlng He hadn t to wait 
long 

101 And Anally lot as return to the maternal nude who has el ready 
appeared cm the soorw (t 187) and frequently play* a prominent part in the family 
life, which seems hardly intelligible except on the tlkoory that ho onoo played 
the most prominent port of «dJ — as tho brother and therefore) the owner or 
natural defender of the mother It fa for him (to take a few sinking Instance*) 
to put some rupee* — eventually tha barber'* perquisite — under his nephew** 
feet at a Hart rircumoiiion j at a BrdhtU drcumcaion It fa be who kadi the 
lad up to the wooden pot for the operation It fa he who fumlshe* him with hi* 
first braeche* among the Kbetrftn. Both those occasion*, cirmuncmian and 
breeching, sro significant enough, for both art connected directly or indirectly 
with the boy’s entrance to manhood. But tho maternal uncle, unlike the 
paternal uncle, fa always bobbing up In domestic customs. Indeed throughout 
BaldchirtAn ho fa regarded as a much nearer and a much dearer *nd mare 
loving kin than the marie on tho father » slda Tho country fa full of wise saw* 
to prove it, just as it is full of sews (and BrihrfU saws In pertienlar) to 
pro ve that the fault* and virtue* of a son are derived not so much from 
his father as from hi* mother — in short, that it is the mother and not the father 
who fa the boy’s nearest kin. 

1&2l But If such ideas and such custom* really hark beck to the dsrs of 
mother kin, those days are long since deed. To-day the pod Lion of hrwhsnd 
and father fa supreme, *nd in nearly all parts of Baltchist&n inheritance Is 
strictly confined not merely to mala*, but to thoae who can fraoe their descent 
through malea. So far from female* being reckoned among the heirs, they are 
not the least valuable ftasets in the estate. Here is, it is true, a faint hearted 
tendency springing up to give women the share* to which 1*1* m entitles thorn. 
At present the tendency is little more than pious fiotlon. If tt ever develop* 
into reality the oonsequenoe* will be far reaching Indeed. At the stage when 
property still oondsti of flocks and herds and a few sticks of torn i tore, tbe 
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division of a dead man’s estate among tlie rations members of Ins family into 
tlie fractional shares laid down by religion is as easy m practice as it is certainly 
equitable m principle Bnt tunes change pastoral life begins to give way 
before agriculture, and the possession of land comes to be ntal to the tribe even 
though hfe is still largely nomadic Tet so long as the land remains the joint 
property of the tribe, the partition of the property of a deceased tribesman into 
the requisite fractions gives rise to little tribal inconvenience On the 
inevitable evolution from tribal ownership to severalty the difficulties begin m 
leal earnest With the death of each relative the whole family is plunged into 
a pretty mathematical problem, often difficult enough to work out on paper, a 
thousandfold more difficult to work out on tlie land itself Complexity succeeds 
complexity, until confusion leigns supreme But confusion would become chaos, 
if our tribesmen suddenly changed their own simple if selfish methods And it 
is not merely on the scoie of complexity that shot tat or Muhammadan Law is lll- 
suited to our tnbes in their present stage of development It strikes at the very 
root of the tubal system itself Once women are admitted to full rights of 
inheritance and putm actual possession of land, land will constantly be passing 
out of the family Even if oui tubes were strictly endogamous, this would have 
serious consequences impossible wholly to foretell But as women are married 
freely outside the tube, the land would pass not only from the family but from 
the tribe itself, and the tribal system would be threatened with its death-blow 
This was perceived by the chief fathers of the families of the children of Gilead 
in the days of Moses, and the one remedy for the tribes of Baluchistan would be 
the remedy Moses propounded for the tribes of Israel, * Only to the family of the 
tribe of then father shall they marry, so shall not the inheritance remove from 
tribe to tube’ (Numbers XXXVI 6, 7 ) In a word, unless and until our tribes 
go m for a radical readjustment of their marriage customs, the exclusion of 
nomen from tlie inheritance is dictated by the primary instinct of tribal self- 
preservation It is no accidental coincidence that Makian and Las Bela, 
where the women have m great measuro made good their claims to inheritance, 
are just those parts of Baluchistan where the tribal system seems hopelessly in 
decay 

193 Tims in Baluchistan at large a woman might seem to be a mere Statn80f womon ' 
chattel, an object of barter from birth to death, marriage simply a transfer 
of property by the parents to the husband’s family m consideration of a bnde- 
pnce And heavy though his outlay may be, the husband should soon he 
able to make money out of his investment There is at any rate a good deal 
of force m the retort made by a tribesman, taxed with improvidence m 
marrying while head over ears in debt a wife does more work than a 
couple of bullocks, and with luck will breed, enough in a few years to pay for 
her linde-pnce thnce over’ Even if it prove a barren marriage, she need not 
represent so much money thrown away or remain so much capital locked up 
The husband can divorce ber, merely stipulating for tbe proceeds if — one may 
almost say wben — she re-marries, and thus recover a fair proportion of wbat 
he had to pay for her Out of her infidelity, sad to relate, he can make yet 
more Even on widowhood she constitutes a valuable and, as a rule, an easily 
realisable asset of bis estate , or else (as among some Baloch) sbe reverts to 
ber parental family, only to be disposed of afresb Death and death alone 
removes her finally off the market It’s a sorry existence that these gle aning s 
of custom conjnre up, sordid and drab from the cradle to the grave Vet the 
truth of the picture seems borne out only too well by tbe casual glim pses we 
get of a tribeswoman m actual life — a drudge about tbe bouse, a beast of 
burden on the march, in the courts a chattel m dispute, and too often a 
thing of dishonour In strange and pleasant contrast are the little maidens at 
play, as happy as the day is long It is not simply that the tiny tots are 
* regardless or their doom ’ they axe as well nourished and as well looked-after 
as their urchin brothers And the sight of their happiness and the love that h a s 
evidently been lavished upon them at this one period, of female existence when 
the curtain is lifted from the inner hfe, should give us pause That life cannot 
always be one long sunless tragedy Though customs and customary law reveal 
the narrow dreary limits within which it must be ordered, they teU ns little or 
nothing of what the oidmary humdrum woman can make of her unpromising 
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environment For life soon In tho ooort* h life Ken at iti wont bens a* oise- 
whero. 01 the loro of parent*, of affoction In tbo husband* bouse, wo 
necessarily know Uttlo, and arguing rigidly and unimaginatively from cm to nu 
to tho inner lifo, wo arc at tim« inclined to regard their exlitenoo ai an 
impowlbliltr It would bo vnln to attempt to proro too mneb Tot amid 
much in the wotncn-Cttstoms of tho tribes that is repugnant to onr morp 
advanced idea* and a direct oltono© against their own religion, there it a good 
doal not unroltod to thotr *togo of development And though we are tearptod 
to think that *ome of tho custom* are more than floeh ana blood could bonr 
I fancy tlint If wo could poop behind tho icone* and watch tbo cufto ms bring 
enacted in fleih and blood in an everyday household, wo ibonld find the 
arerngo woman adapting herself to her onrironment with a mattcr-of fact 
resignation not at all incompatible with Imppinou. 

10 L Thu*, obieetionnblo though wo may think tbo payment of bride-price 
in tho abstract, it Ilo* muedi to rcoommond it in practice. To 1U credit most 
bo plaood flrvt and foremost tho absence of female infanticldo in tho tribe*. 
Indeed thonld any recrudeaeenoo or female-infanticide (t 140) ercr eomo to 
light, tho moat effective remedy would bo not legislation, but tho in trod notion 
of brido-pnoe whore bride-price doc* not cilri, or the doubling of it where 
it doe*. It eimirc* tho careful nurture of tho child from infancy to maidenhood, 
and tend* to in rest tho young wife on entry into her h uitand a homo with a 
respect in aomo degree proportionate to it* tiie. It acta a* a rory valuable check 
again at wholesale and unbridled polygyny The iy*tom of bride- price lend* itself 
readily no doubt to aim***, some or which, by a onnoui tragic irony indirectly 
owe their birth or growth to the peaoo and security of car administration. Bat 
it ii the abuses rather than the ayatem itself that call for check. To abollih tho 
■yitem at this ttogeof tribal development wonld be to reap a noh crop of greater 
evil*, the nature and olf*hooU of w)dch it would be impowlhlo to foresee. 
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105 Dr take a euitom which cutragea oar idea* itill more Violently Among 
Pathini one of the oommonert wayi of patching up a blood! end u to giro a 
couple of girl* bom and a oouplo of giria unborn, as part of tho settlement 
Hat u to *ny tho aggrewor makei hi* peaco with the aggrieved party by han ding 
over a couple of girl* in marriage and by covenanting to glre two nawe, 
yet unborn, in tho course of time. To to it might scorn difficult to concur re 
anything more momtrmu than thus to dispose of infant* before they see the 
light of day Yot look at the idea for a moment from another point of rlow 
The contracting of unborn bubo* n not conftnod to settlement of bloodfeud*. 
Among BrfkhtA* in patticnW it ii often a love-match nrraiigod between Wo 
expectant mothen in token of tho affection they bear one imotlier much in tho 
«amo way a* among oonelve* two friend* are fond of interweaving scheme* 
for carrying on their tore to the next generation in a marriage between their 
prospective offtpnng. With oi it i* an ideal, a fond dream that usually goes 
the way of all dream*. With the Bra hill it ereutnata* into fact. And ii we 
are able to aooept without many qualm* the fundamental principle of tho 
triberaen that it i* for the parent to make matrimonial alliance* for their 
children. It seem* hypercritical to oaril at their desire to take time by the 
forelock by arranging a lore-match at the rery beginning of things. Thai 
lore i* the dinty that preside* over the arrangement of marriage* of girl* and 
unborn babes rn the settlement of a blood feud, it would be rirUcutou* to pretend. 
Yet the fact remain* that no other mean* af preventing tho further »heading af 
blood osn rival this apparently iniquitous ayrtein And the raaaon 1* ohnou*. 
Not only is peaoe secured for tho time being by the mare or lew immediate 
operation af marriage- ties between the parties, it i* ^rongthened progressively 
a* tho year* go on by tho prospect of fresh affiances, until it i* oemented anew 
by marriage* in the next generation when the girl* are grown to maturity 

19& Now if women were mere chattel*, a* lasting a peace would be secured 
by tho immediate pay moot of half their value in money or kind and a promise 
to pay the other half after a lapse of uikeu yean or so. The truth I* that 
women cnanot be reduced to term.* of money whatever tribesmen and pro- 
fewed mlsogynliti like them may imagine or pretend to imagine. To treat them 
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as soulless abstractions is to ignore the fundamental laws of human nature which 
govern the relations of man and wife, or mother and child It argues m fact a 
singular shortsightedness to look upon tiibeswomen as chattels and nothing 
more They are human beings with rights as well as duties, though the latter 
may bulk so large in oui eyes as to crowd the former out of sight So far from 
being mere chattels, the average wife and the average mothei exeicise a very 
real influence over their menfolk, none the less potent because it is exercised 
m the background To say that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
tribe, would be hyperbole Tet cases are on record of the paramount influence 
of women in. the tribe Witness the widowed lady who a couple of generations 
ago ruled the Zalirl and hence all Jhalawan with a strong hand not only during 
the minority of her son but also after lus death Or witness the skill and state- 
craft with which Musammat Gulsana managed the Jogizai tribe when it was 
thrown into confusion on the rnurdei of hei father, the gieat Bangal Khan Nor 
is it simply in the political world that tribeswomen have been known to play a 
significant part In the spiritual world there is no personage of greater reverence 
and influence than Bibi Mariam, Chishti Sayyid of Kalat And if the women 
can thus make their influence felt m the larger spheres of tribal life, it is 
ceitamly not mopeiative in the home-life of individual families 
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197 Without laying the slightest pretension to scrupulous accuracy, I fancy Gonorai. 
that our literacy statistics only need a little judicious weeding to yield a fauly 
true account of the general progress of education in the country Education, 
to he sure, is a high-sounding title to give to what often falls short of the three 
R’s, and the word progress has a somewhat strong flavour of irony about it 
Our educational standard amounted to nothing more than the ability to de- 
cipher a letter and pen a reply , and, even so, I am not prepared to vouch that 
every one of our self-styled literates could really reach this humble standard 
We had to take the statements, especially in the case of the women, more or less 
on trust Among ourselves reading and writing are so correlated that it re- 
quires a mental effort for us to conceive of a man that can read and yet is 
unable to write But m Baluchistan, where the goal of indigenous education 
is the rea ding of the Koran, scores who can read Arabic glibly cannot write a 
word And as our enumerators could not be allowed to set themselves up as an 
ex aminin g board, the chances are that a fairish number who would be floored 
at hav ing to write a letter, have found their way among the literates On the 
other hand, there must have been a few genuine literates who escaped our 
notice, for reading and writing, though rare accomplishments among the 
tribesmen, hardly impress the tribal mind as being of any importance or even 

particularly reputable And this is the upshot of the ' 
statistics In every thousand persons we can produce 
no more than 33 who profess to be able to con a letter 
and scrawl a reply Of the lot 31 are males But if 
general literacy is at a low ebb, literacy in English is 
extraordinarily high by comparison Of the 31 males who are literate, no less 
than 7 are prepared to back themselves as literate in English Among female 
literates English, it would seem, has greater attractions still Nearly every 
couple that can read and write at all contains one who claims to be able to lead * 
and write English 


U to rate* per ml Ho 

UaLea. Females. 
Literate 81 2 

English literate 7 1 


198 There could be no happier proof of the futility of wasting on 
ingenuity over 'the literacy statistics of the province as a whole The study of l^wtonST 1 * 
English has no lot or part m the tribesman’s life , still less is it the concern 
of the tribeswoman The bulk of these apparently advanced students of English 
are either English themselves or natives of India from down-country Their 
presence in the statistics obscures the only thing of real interest that the 
statistics have to tell To get at it, we must sweep the boards of all aliens, and 
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loot at the itato of litemcrjr In the country when the country I* left to iti true 
indigrooui Inhabitant*. And It Trill dear matter* still farther If no weed out 
tho domiciled II India fit tho *amo time They are an unumaJlY literate Jot, there 
old Hindu fs mill ca Among them book learning lipa*red on from father to son 
to bo mod of oouno In tho war of burine*. And In Hindu burino** It la a 
matter erf workaday nrccrmtlon to indulge In a script of oco • own accordingly 
though emry domiciled Hindu who returned himself a* lltomte may actually be 
able to write to hi* father and rend hi* reply I doubt whether It follow* that 
a Hindu, let it* «ay In KM ran could nccrainrilv carry on a free correspond once 
with a Hindu, let in aay In the Kachhl Purged of tho alien*, the *omi- 
indi genera* and thoao domiciled Hindus, tho statutica go down with a bang 
Literacy mutt now be reckoned, not a* bo much in a thomand but u ao much — 
or rather *o little — In ten thocuancL 

100 In every 10 000 Indigenous llusalmin* there are but 47 who were 
found to reach our modest requirement*. Yet painfully low though thi* figure 
is, it giro* an extravagant Idea of the amount of literacy among tho*e whom we 
kayo corne to regard a* tho real tribesmen of the country For if wo muit or the 
meet in the order of their •dmlastic attainment*, wo 
^ find the Sayyid, tlio LA*1 and tho Jatt at the top of 
« the list, ana tho PnthAn, tho llnlGch and tho Brlhill 
£ at tho bottom. To thoao who know something of tho 
u country there u little in the lirt to awaken surprise. 
2 It 1* after all only in the fitness of thing* that the 
Bayrid ihould head the lid in rirtne of hi* mcred 
calling It 1* only in accord with hi* gonoral attitude of oon tempt toward* book 
looming that the Brihfll ibould be relegated to tbe bottom. It will doubtlc** 
be the flrat i rat I net of the cmthiubuilo educatlonirt flmhed with the prospect 
of finding a rich harvest of literacy where hi* *d»ooImn*ter* ore abroad m 
the land, to trace the rcn»on for tlie upa and down* of tho torero 1 raooa In tho 
varying educational facllitie* offered hr tbe localities they inhabit- But hi* 
entmmaim will recerve a cold »hock wnen ho dlroorrrr* that tho district*, the 
rory centre of hi* tdiohutio activities, can only reckon 40 literal a* in 10,000 of 
the population while tho I tack ward state*, to which ho lam atQl to devote hi* 
attention*, can boast their 48. To thc»o figures our educationist may parhap* 
demur for erren he will confess that hi* ton oo ling leave* the womenfolk nn 
affected. But if we narrow the statlitios down to the male*, his record become* 
wora e *tfll in the itnto* there are 80 literate* in 10 000 male* in the dl*- 
trict* there are but 81 For my own part, though I would not deny tbe direct 
Influence ol our school* or question the likelihood of their giving in inenao*- 
mgly better account of themselves a* time goo* on, I oonfe** to rating ranch 
greater faith in the indirect but vivifying influence ctf our administration, 
in the gradual pacification and *ettlement of tho country end in the growing 
contact of our peoples, thank* to our road* and our railway*, with other and 
more enlightened communities. After all, what hamper* the march of cdurn- 
tion among the BalOoh and tbe PathJn* and the tintii&I*, 1* not merely the 
bigotry or the suspicions or the prejudice* of the trfbetmen but also — and pexhap* 
even mure — the *elf-*uffleiency of their tribal toedety which secludes them 
from the wider merriment* In the world outside them, and the nomad life that 
ha* *o many of them in it* grip 

200 Bat thi* i* only one ride of the picture. A settled life of huibendry and 
contact with a wider civilisation may explain why the Li*l and the Ja# * hen Id 
stand higher in the educational *oale than the BriMl* and BslOch, cr why 
literacy should have itmck root in La* TWa or Quetta, and wilted away in ZhOb 
They are no reason* why the «tatos a* a whole ihould be more advanced than 
the district*. To understand thi* paradox we mod torn to the languages m 
which litoracy 1* claimed. A* the languige of present-day official education I* 
Until, we might naturally expect to see Urdfl drive all other language* out of 
the educational field. And If only we persevere long enough, this may possibly 
be the dismal issue. But the day i* not yet. Per sian, the ancient literary 
language of the province still mojnfjJn* it* mpremacy For every trKtigecou* 
MmalmAn that can read and write Urdu, there are more than two that can 
read, and write Persian. Of the 1,121 literates who have bean returned among 
the BaLflch, BrihOti and Pathins, L&44 have returned themselves a* literate in 
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Persian , 555 only have leturned themselves as literate in Urdu And this to 
my th inkm 0 " is the most striking moial that the statistics have to tell It is . 
siirelv a useful straw that shows which way the educational wind is blowing ' 

In fact, I am soielv tempted to ascribe much more destruction than construction 
to oui present educational -efforts, and to seek the explanation for the backward- 
ness of literacy m the districts m the gieatei scope that has heie been offered 
- foi uliat I cannot but regaid as oui misdirected zeal 

201 Tins is a liaid saying T et it has not been petulantly provoked by some indigenous 
illusion m the statistics It has been forced upon me gradually by what little ednoaUon * 
knowledge I have of the tribesmen themselves But an end to this dreary pro- 
logue The statistics have held the stage long enough It is time to ring up the 
curtain on actual hfe There is quite a pretty little scene among the tribesmen 
when a lad first enteis the mosque foi his schooling His father presents the mulla 
with a plate of sweetmeats topped by a couple of rupees And the mulla makes, 
the lad repeat B'ismxlla aftei lnm, and puts him through the alphabet before the 
proud friends of the family who have assembled foi the occasion Learning 
pioceeds veiy slowly first ’comes the study of a Bimple Arabic primer, with a 
little general instruction m Persian , then a few simple verses of the Koran 
The day when the lad has lead the Koran from cover to covei is kept as a high 
day and holiday Sweetmeats are distributed among the kith and km , the lad 
is dressed up m gay clothes and tipped by his relatives , the mulla is given sweet- 
meats and cash and a new turban The rejoicings of this day are nevei repeated, 
however much further the lad may prosecute his studies , and as for the mulla, 
he 'simply receives a fee called ‘idi on every ‘Id festival But further than 
this a lad is hardly likely to go, unless he is to become a talib training for 

the priesthood Then he will study vanous books on religious topics, though at 
the end it may be doubted whether he is leally much wisei than he was before 
If he wants to become really learned, he will go fiom mulla to mulla, for a mulla 
is rarely versed m moie books than one, and m all piobabihty cannot write at 
all Beading is no doubt a religious accomplishment, and m pious theoiy at any 
rate a useful and desirable accomplishment, even for a tribesman Writing is on 
a completely different footing it is purely secular, worldly, and more or less 
dangerous It must not be supposed that a lad is taught simply to rattle the 
Koian off by heait What he reads he of course rarely understands , m the nar- 
rowest sense of the word the leading itself is genuine enough The pitv is that 
education usually stops at reading , the short and to us inevitable step onwaids- 
to writing, which might be calculated to put a little life into the mechanical 
reading, is taken by veiy few 

202 As the mullas are the only people (with the obvious exception of the Pathan attitude 
Hindu traders) who go m foi education as a matter of course, and as they aie the toward8 edn °au < m> 
sole teachers outside the Government schools, the amount of literacy in the differ- 
ent parts of the country tends to vary directly with then position and infl uence 

There is thus more book-learning among Pathans than among Braliiiis oi Baloch , 
moie in the Quetta-Piskln district., where a strong mulla influence- dates back 
to the old days of Kandahar rule, than m Zhob and Loralai But education is 
at a low ebb even among Pathans In one sense the Pathans have laid to heart 
the Piophet’s injunction “ Seek thou knowledge though it be m China,” for 
they are woild-wide travellers But though a learned man commands respect 
among them, they are themselves no very aident seekers after knowledge in the 
ordinary sense of the woid They regard book-learning as a mattei that ill 
repays them for the time and labour that must be spent on it Hot but what 
the pious and the well-to-do will make shift to send their boys to the mosque 
between the ages of six and twelve to get a grounding in the Koran the pious, 
because they would encoiuage then sons to become mullas , the well-to-do, 
because they seem to be beginning to look upon a smattering of religious 
learning as the right thing foi people m then station 

203 Among Brahuis and Baloch there is usually a very diffeient feelins on Brahai and 
the subject Book-learning may be all very well for the mulla, and a learned BtU5cl1 ntutn<Ia * 
mulla is useful enough when it comes to the prescribing of charms and amulets 

But foi the rest — “ who wants his son to become a mulla ? ” as one of the chiefs 
indignantly exclaimed, scandalised at the suggestion that he should give Ins 
son -a decent education Por a bookwoim and a mulla are regardecl as one 
and the same thing by the countryside To call a Brahul a mulla is to use a 
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rorr ugl) tern of reproach If you trout to taunt him with, cowardice, tliere 
will bo an added it lax,' if you cftll him a mulla— a cowardly mulla, who sits in 
tho mosquo whore tho leopard enu t got at him. as tho BrtthOI proverb put« It. 
In many cldolly families, no doubt, it is becoming fashionable for tbo *0111 to 
receiro an education of sort*. Vnu so long ni this i» confined to the education 
of the old school, all goo* wclL But tho result* of a more up-todato education 
Iletg been far from encouraging A llttlo modern boot learning is a dangerous 
thing for a budding chiof It mates him d boon ten ted with tho ancient wayi 
of his fathers, and his discontent Is usually advertised to tho tribesmen and the 
outer world by a change in drets and manners. It is often sail Hint tho Bal&ch 
and BrlhiU are more naturally aristocratic in their political leanings than the 
Pa thin. But Baloch and Erihfll alike remain amenable to their chief only 
to long os their chief remains one of tbomsolTCs. His manners, dross and 
customs may bo a little more One, a little more grandiose than the in they 
must bo tho tome in kind. A* *oon as a chief turns up his no*o at ancient 
customs and npes tho manners end drees of aliens, it b * sum sign that he h 
already beginning to lo*o hi* bold error his trib esm en, hot until tbc mjy» of 
the tribesmen turn their thoughts to education, will It be altogether safe for any 
but tho strongest minds among tho diiols to go in for it tliernselros. And that 
day lio* far ahead. For education is instinctively regarded as a mysteriously 
insidious enemy of an dent custom and ancient custom Is dearer to the tribes- 
men than anything dso it is more rorcrcd thon-rollgion itself. 

20k Education has thus an uphill journey before it In Bahlehlstln. Bnt 
need the rood be quite so uphill os the one we ore taking P Thorn is, I think, a 
much coaler if more winding rood that leads to tho same goal TVo blamo the 
irlactrmoe of tho tribesmen to avail themsclres of the grant boon of education 
we hold out to them. But I fancy we are putting tbc blame on the wrong 
shoulders, like tho teacher in the Bohjchl proverb who ootdd not tench ond 
whacked tho boys instead. TTc profe** to hold out to them a vumaculnr crinca 
tion, bnt the odnection wo offer » not racy or vernacular at all j it Is almply 
tho rernaculor education of Hindustan, with which tho Central Asiatic dm! 
mhon of Balflchktfin hn* no natural concern. And what tho more intelligent 
tribesmen object to is not »o inudi educa ti on itself, as a foreign system of educa- 
tion. It is not simply that Brdft Ls a foreign tongno, which must bo libori 
crasly mastered bolero edncntkm con begin nt all, or that the teacher is usually 
as Ignorant of the language of his pupils ns they are of his. These ore dofpfts 
in the system burdensome enough to the boy* they are not the defect* that 
worry tne parents. To the tribesmen at large Urdu is the language of olion 
T-ntUn, of it* alien courts of justice and it* alien modes of administration it 
brcotLos strange ideas, ideas which menace their andent manners and irwtitc 
tians. This is what Is at tho back of tho minds of the shrewder tribesmen 
when they decline to send their lads to our schools. Coll it sentiment, if yon 
will were It nothing more, it would be enough to give ns pause. To emo who is 
not bold enough to scoff at sen timent , and who feta*, though none can measure, 
the great but subtle influence of alien language on thought and manners and 
customs, there is much in the prejudice against Urdu education to awaken Ms 
sympathy The tribesmen after all are not condemning the system altogether 
unheard they hare given it some sort of trial, half hearted though it has been. 
And they ought to know what they ore talking about when they describe the 
local product of our Urdu education as an unnatural hybrid, a cross between » 
tribesman and a Panjabi that combines the poorer qualities of both, alwiyi 
fidgeting under the good old customs of his fathers, always aping new fongled 
ways which sit 111 upon him. To use their own parable, be is like the crow of 
the Persian fable that never taooeeded in looming to ran like a partridge, but 
only managed to forgot how to hop like a crow 

205 The quack remedy is of course a more heroic dose of Urdfl education 
17 aUlL But when the old prescription so palpably disagrees with the patWit . 
Is It not wiser to alter the proscription P The key note of administration In 
Bahtohlstln is home-rule — the self-gtrrurument af the frontier as far si may 
be, liy the triliosmen themselves along tho ancient lines of tribal custom. And it 
would be only m harmony with the whole tenor of our administration if our 
educational system were directed to helping the tribesman to educate themselves 
after their own methods. To be consistent with our general policy our object 
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should he to tuin the young generation into better tribesmen, not into aitificial 
individualists — to make them not diffoient fiom their fatlieis, but bettei, more 
fullv developed And as m administration, so m education, ire are only likely 
to achieve success by quickening the existing system The success that has 
mnihed the employment of ancient machinery m administration, should at 
tmy rate make us hesitate before we scrap tlio ancient machinery m education 
How evei difficult it may be to vrork through or with the mullas, the sole indig- 
enous scholastic agenoy m the couutry, tho expenment would deserve a patient 
trial even on grounds of mere policy as long ns their monopoly is threatened 
by our entrance into tho educational field, so long mil the dead-u eight of then 
powerful influence bo thrown into the scale against our educational efforts 

20G As regards the vehicle of education wo may seem at a disadi antage atu rorPorsiau 
None of the three tribal vernaculars will serve our purpose Brahui is nevei cdnootlon * 
reduced to writing , Baluchi hardly ever, notwithstanding the rich and interest- 
ing collection of ballads it can boast , and though a few Pashto u orks, chiefly 
of a religious character, figuie among the books conned hi the budding mulla, 

Pashto m Baluchistan is not a written language like the Pashto of the Noith, 

West Frontier And if wc must turn to othoi languages, Arabic, on which 
existing education seems to be gtounded, is as dead a language to the tribesmen 
as Latin is to the average schoolboi at home , and though it would be a mighty 
educational force if the grandeur of the Holv Book of Islam and not merely tho 
grandeur of its sounds could leach the tubesmen, it must bo confessed, that, 
as matters now stand, an Arabic education u ould be as artificial to the tribes- 
men as Urdu education itself Tlieic remains Persian Non, though Arabic 
may seem to be the basis of indigenous education, tins is onlj because it leads 
on to the renting of the Koran But it is m Peisian that the Koran is usually 
expounded, and the teaching of Persian and the leading of Peisian classics aie 
almost invariably paits of tho mulla's cuniculum Persian was and still is the 
official language of the Khan’s Darbai , all coirespondence between the 
Khan and the cluefs and between one chief and another is conducted 
in it , it is the common language of tho polito world , it is undei stood by 
thousands, it is ndmncd by all In the form of Dehwari it is actually one 
of the vernaculars of Baluchistan , Baluchi is its first cousin , Pashto is a 
near km Better still, the whole spmt of Pei sian is m a very real if indescribable 
manner attuned to the spirit of the country Speaking, not of course as an 
educationist, but as a census officer w ho not only counts heads but tries to 
read w hat is inside them, I cannot but feel that the leturns of literacy among 
the tribesmen, and among Brahuis and Balocli more especially, would be much 
less dismal reading at the next census, if w o ceased to kick against the pricks, 
and contented ourselves with fosteung a sound but simple education through the 
indigenous -agency on the foundation of this magnificent language and its 
magnificent literature Such an educational system would not come up against 
a doadwnll of passive resistance such as non confronts u<*, and on this founda- 
tion it ought not to bo difficult —though one may doubt whether it would be 
worth tho while— to build up an education m Urdu for the moie robust spirits 
among the tribesmen who want to go fuither than their fellow s 

207 Strong though tho prejudice is against Urdu education, it is doubly strong fooling 

strong against English But ot English education they hardly know except 
by hearsay an English-knowing tribesman is very raio indeed One of tue 
Balocli chiefs, an admirable blending of tho natural wit of the old school and 
the acquned rvisdom of the new, tiled the oxpeument of giving Ins eldest son a 
smattering of English As the youth went to the dogs, all the blame was of 
course piled on to the English education, and English is accoidingly a subject 
that is ruthlessly banned from the studies of his biothei Even among the moie 
enterprising Batkins tho piejudicc is strong The common idea is that the 
man that learns English will be sure to mumble English on his death-bed mstead 
of reciting the Kalima , and to die w ith English on the lips is to take a passport 
to Hell _ Small wonder that the death-bed scene of the wretch that knows 
English is a favourite theme of the sensational story-teller and an awful warnm^ 
to others 

208 And all that has been said about education generally ajiplies with a And against romiac 
sevenfold force' to the education of women A tribesman looks upon female odooatlon 
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education a»*omethlng highly im becoming lmong Path! ra, no doubt, It ij con 
aideied in theory only right and in practico hamlets cnoogh for a girl to bo prat 
through her pooei in tho Koran ana a for derotionnl booln, and there i* all the 
lea* harm in tlii* a* in nlnetr nlno care* out of a hundred the modicum of learn 
inn k forgotten as toon a* it U acquired. Part her than this, the Pathln con- 
dder* it would bo miachievora* to go and even thU I* more than BrihGI or 
Ilalych ir on Id tpproTO of Education cast* a blight on the km, they think 
Teach a v ocean to read, and tho will read Icre-ttoriev And what concarabk 
n*e ctrald the pnt writing to but the penning of IcrTe-letten ? 
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Statistical 

209 Though we did our best to make up for otliei deficiencies m the tnbal 
areas by conducting a highly elaborate linguistic census, my treatment of the 
statistics themselves will be very slight And this foi tuo reasons The many 
languages spoken by tho strangers within oiu gates, howevei mteiestmg m 
themselves, have little or no interest to Baluchistan they simply reflect the 
mam features of immigration already reflected by tho statistics ot birthplace — 
only m a slightly different and perhaps less distoilcd rnannei And elaborate 
though our statistics of the languages natn o to Baluchistan, thou full statistical 
value must necessarily remain buried until we have others to compare with 
them No gap in tho last census was so legrettable — certainly none was so 
utterly unnecessary — as the omission to record the languages of the indigen- 
ous peoples If language wore perfectly stable — if wo could assume, for in- 
•stance, that every Braliui speaks Braliui, and oveiy BalOch Balochl — wo might 
readily reconcile ourselves to the absence of linguistic statistics and got along 
•quite comfortably with tho statistics of race But such assumptions, as we 
know, would be wide of the mark Even at tho present moment some language, 
unlessT am mistaken, is elbowing out another hero and being elbowed out oy 
jet another there One has only to look at the gradual disappearance of 
Brahui among the Brahms of Sind ( §78) to realise how rapid the shifting of 
language may be, and to regret the moio that statistics of the last census are 
not forthcoming to compare with the linguistic statistics of this 

210 It was partly in the hope of being able to fathom tho ohanges that are 
going on that I sub3ected the indigenous inhabitants to a bilingual census, and 
recorded not merely then mother-tongue but also any othor language that is 
spoken freely and naturally outside the family circle by all members of the 
household Tor at a humble stage of development nobody will burden himself 
with a second language if his mother-tongue will carry lum eveiywhere m Ins 
•ordinary walk of life , and wheie the mother-tongue is associated as a matter of 
-course with another, there is evidently a struggle foi existence in progress 
which can only end, be it soon or be it late, by the weaker going to the wall 
Moreover, this bilingual census of ours is a useful reminder that there is a good 
deal of intercourse between the various layers of Baluchistan society, a fact 
which is patent to the man on the spot, but a fact which might easily be lost 
sight of by outside readers — if any there be — of Baluchistan census reports Not 
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that our bilingual statistics giro a full idea of this Intercourse. It rauii be 
remembered that the statistics are essentially family statistics, not the statistics 
of individual*. Hod they been collected individual by individual, the statlklcs 
of mother tongue would doobtlen ha to been almost identicaJlv the mine. But 
there would hare been a goodly rise In the statistics of the secondary language. 
For we ignored tlio many precocious individuals who slnglo thomidrei out 
from tho ruck of tbo family lie mastering some language unknown to the rat 
tlio only secondary language in which we wcro Interested w tlw one spoken 
freely m addition to thdr own be tho family as a whole And though this 
distinction rendered St almost impossible to extend the bilingual cen ns to the 
regular area* — and rro mode no attempt to do mi — it serred incidentally oi a 
simplo but not ineffective tat that the secondary langungo was In reality a 
Irving thing and no chance accomplishment. 
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211. Balilchlsisn h the scone of a three-cornered duel between Iranian 
Indian and Dnmdian Not that there Is any pent harmony within the rank* 
of the competitor* them reives. Baluchi and 
11 Pashto, tho two great ehnmploni of Iranian, rue 
old and inretemto nvali, among whom the 
honour* rest for the time being with Baluchi 
ui Tho local champions of Indian are a ragged 
nnd ill-tmerted regiment commonly known as 
Jatkt or Jadgill, the members of which though 
banded against thdr common enemies, arc fighting among themselves for the 
supremacy of 8indhl ot Western Panjlhl {$ J2S) Brill ill alone, the sole 

champion of ThrmcLun shows a united front to the fix And ucllU mar For 
unlike Iranian, wlwsc forces arc strengthened by a constant influx of allies more 
especially from Persia and Afghanistan, nnd unlike Indian which Is steadfiv 
reinforced from India, Brfllifll has friends nowhere. So greet is the prepondcr 
once of Iranian that Ignoring the presence of the 7,6 rO speakers of DGhwlrt 
(§ 221) I will divido tlio Iranian army into its two main divisions, and follow the 
fortune* of the four chief languages of Bahlchistln — Baloeld, Pa litu, Brihtll 
and Jatkl And as tbo force* of PnihtO in particular ore undnly swollen not 
merely by tbo mini indigenous but nlso br aliens, I will dear the field of all 
out defers end allow fair play for the indigenous irumlmins to fight out thdr 
battles among themselves. And the presen t state of their wordv warfare may 
ho gathered from the margin. Bahlcnl still holds tho mastery But Pashto 

,_ it _ r | i U[| || w preoes it hard, and If it were allowed assist 

U ;cr rrsAsi once from outside, it would pre* it harder 

uawt »H3L Tot the battle is not alwnvs to the 
strong and the final issue will almost certainly 
not rest with BalOehL It may not even rest 
with Pashto, stubborn language though it is. In despised Jxtkl there is a yet 
more dangerous rival In the Add. For though Jntkl has a lot of ground to 
make up man y of the conditions are in its favour and no one would be 
particularly surprised at its ultimate triumph. BrAhtll, I fear is no longer in 
the running 


u 212 . As a role of course, language follows race. But we stand In no need 
ot the assistance proffered in the mnrpdn 1° realise that not all our races axe 

able to maintnin proper dis- 
dplme in their ranks. Be- 
in si its no a tween the almost unswerving 

“St, ^ r \ \ *a \ loyalty of the PathAns to thdr 

bt»soi no a n a i mother tongue and the infldel- 

n 1 so 1 ° fty of the BrtMls to them, 

o-t u m r there la nil the difference in 

u is * w tho world. Among Pa thins 


the only outside language that seems to be able to make any serious headway is 
Jnfki nnd the anlv tribes that show any real tendency to succumb to its wile* 
are the Jafar and tho Pnpl — or rather the main branch of the Paupl long aettlcd 
In the Jafkl atmosphere of fiibk It la JatVl again that is by fax the most suc- 
coeful in weaning the Bakch away from the Language of thdr race. Even 
though its conquret* woold be notably diminished rf we excluded the Khotran. 
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from the Baloch ranks (§264), the fact remains that it has already effected a 
footing m the i ory citadel of the Baloch, foi it has won over deserters from among 
the Bugti and jMngasi, and deserters, at once more ntunerons and more notable, 
from among the Bind But Jatki is worming itself everywhere Its hold over 
the Jatt and the Last is of course only m the nature of things Nor is there 
much significance m the number of its adherents among those I have classed 
as miscellaneous, foi m many cases there is no aval m the field to challenge its 
clann to being them mother-tongue But there is a good doal of significance. I 
think, m its signal success among the Sayyids, seeing that most of the Sayyids 
of Baluchistan live m a Pathan environment and that many of them are m all 
probability Pathan or half-Pathun by ongm (§259) Only the Biahuis seem to 
be able to resist its advances And here one is almost tempted to mistrust the 
nccuracv of our statistics m faco of the remarkable statistics we leceived fiorn 
Sind, where half tho total number of Brahuis enumerated weie leturned as 
speakers of what w o should call Jatki (§7S) But I am not disposed to explain 
away the apparent paradox by the easy assumption that tho enumeiators m 
either province u ere seriously at fault Tlicio is, m the first place, an obvious 
difference in the nature of the two statistics m Bnliiclustan the Brahuis were 
given the opportunity of entering two languages m their returns , m Sind of 
course, tlioy had to plump for ono , and no shall see in tho sequel that the 
Brahuis of Baluchistan aficct Jatki very considerably as their secondaiy lan- 
guage And m the second place — and this perhaps is even more to the point— 
of the Brahuis enumerated m Sind it is only among those who declared Sind 
(and not Baluchistan) as their birthplace that there is any serious abnormality 
in the Jatki returns In slioit, I have no hesitation m finding m the analysis 
of tho linguistic statistics of the two provinces yet another confirmation of my 
com iction that most of the Brahuis who were censused in Sind and nominally 
bom in Sind liavo taken up their abode in Sind for good and all, and belong 
to Baluchistan no longer. 

213 Linguistic territories have no impassable frontiers to sot casual ties- Googmpwoai <us- 
passers at defiance or to resist insidious but wholesale encioachmonts Tet with trnmtlon - 
all its gieat but inevitable imperfections the map on tho opposite jiage, which 
purports to show the general dispositions of the contending foices, merits moie 
than a fleeting glance Pashto is massed on the noith-east BalOchi is entrench- 
ed m a great block of country on tho nest and in a moic confined but much 
moie thickly populated block on the cast, u ith a small outpost to the soutli 
The Jatki forces are split up But its disposition is not so unfavourable as one 
might think , foi m reality it consists in strategical positions from which it can 
sally forth and weai down its enemies at leisure It lias already driven a wedge 
through Baluchi m the cast and betueen Balochi and Pashto further north, and 
is beginning to drive a wedge betueen Balochi and Brahui on the south 
Brahui stands at bay m the centre of the country, sui rounded by foes on all 
sides, with advanced guards of Lehwfiri and Balochi planted in its very middle 
On the map Brahui shows a bravo enough front But m looking at the map, 
one must of course boar m mind the vaiying density ot the several parts of 
Baluchistan even Balochi, stiongest of the local voinaculars though it is, looms 
disproportionately large on the map, because its stronghold m the n est is the 
most thinly populated tract in tho country The map loses nothing in interest 
on comparison with the equally rough map that selves as fiontispioce, on winch 
I have endeavoured to show the distribution of the various races The first 
thing that strikes tho eye is the ousting of Biahui by Balochi among the 
Brahuis of Makran , yet the BalOchi inroads into the very heart of the Brahui 
country — into Sarawan and the southern portions of Jhalawan— are peiliaps 
more TemaTkable stall The Brahui tribes chiefly affected by these Balochi 
encroachments are, first and foremost, the Mirwaii, reputed to be Braliuis of 
the oldest and purest Biabui stock of all , the Sajdi and the Bizanjav and the 
Langav, and m lessei degree the Kambrari (another branch of the ancient 
stock) and the Mamasani and the Bangulzai It is to these conquests among 
the Biahuis and to its even more extensive conquests among the miscellaneous 
peoples that Balochi owes its superiority m numbers over the Baloch race 
And so far it has had to put up with comparatively few deseitions from its 
ranks, though the full significance of the losses it has suffeied at the hands of 
Jatki, notably m the Kaohhi among the Bind and the Magasi, is not to be 
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manured by their actual number* or the email show they make on the map. 
On tho map, Indeed llalOchl aoonrt to hare suitaincd a mnoh morn icriocu loti 
In tho apparent rurrondcr of llArkhftn to Jatkl but a po-sibly truer way of 
Interpreting tho fact* would b© to regard tho Khotrin oj only imperfectly won 
by tho BalGeh rnco from tho Pattons ($ *04) Viewed in thi* light tho Jatkl 
attlmilation of Bflrkhfln would constitute a very tlgnal loan surtalned by 
Pa*htf> But with thi* oxecptkm — if indeod it i* any exception at all — FoahtO 
brt* yielded lltllo ground, though it ha* had to admit dofeat* at the band* 
of JntM in ifdtakbftl among tho Jafar and in 8 ibl among tbe PmpL 

314. Wo may now turn a*ide and watch a different and perhapa more 
Intcreitlng pinto in tho linguistic warfare — tbe stealthy encroachment* of tbe 
enemy in the innocent guise of a rubai diary language. In there indirect 
fcwa«y iMitw t i — au rf mi* m» taotka Jatkl, Bnlocbl ami 

ail Btiau. fmjui. rwvr j^roiWtu BrilitU proro thermo Iron much 
a* m a greater adeptr than PashtG, 

*r *n 'i 'B'hloh ihowi as llttlo inoiina 

«t -a « tion to fotit I tueLf on out/dder* 

“ l* is ai a mhridlary language a* it 

r, * u doc* to prera homo a frontal 

m a a , 4 ^^ *g a t jf rathin* make 

no effort to tmprcw their language on outsider* they are equally deaf to tbe 
overture* erf other*, whe titer what they offer li a principal or a subsidiary 
language. In fact only 3 per cent of tbo Fnthins profew to bo bilingual at all. 
A te lling 00 n trait to thi* policy of Ungui*tlo aloofness i» afforded by tho ingen 
uouimr* of tho Bal&ch and Bril nil* in admitting subsidiary language* into 
their mid*t Hero tho iniidtous enemy corner not iraglo rprer, but in battal 
Iona. One BalOch in err cry three, one BrihOl in every four boosts himself 
to be bilingual, llttlo dreaming that hi* linguhtlo tolerance Is placing the very 
pnaermtion of hi* mother tongue In jeopardy And it 1 * the*e dimming but 
deadly tactic* that render J*tkl n* it seems to me, *o *eriou» a menace to our 
other language*. Even the Pathan*, who usually — and wisely — disdain. tbe 
tempting help 0 1 a subaidhry language, retort to Jatkl almost twieo a* often 
a* they reaort to either Balochl or BrihfiL Tho rtenlthy inroad* that Jatkl 
i* mitring on the RnlOch are indeed the ma*t obviously salient feature In tho 
statistic*, though I am not wire that, if wo could probe a little deeper into the 
inner meaning of the statistics, it* oonqueat* erver the Brihftl* would not prove 
more notable atHL For the statute* clearly coll for caution* handling Thai, 
take the population in tho naa, and it appear* that Bmhill i* employed aa a 
tubri diary language more freely even than Jajkl, Look to tho race* who *o 
rmnlrnr them, and you will « tumble up against tho extraordinary fact that 
while hardly a Ja(t in a hundred la *o false to hi* mother tcmgno a* to dorado 
it to hi* rubaidiary language, among Brlhtdi Brahfll ha* boen relegated to 
the aeoond place by at least eight in every hundred. 



216 But the statistic* are much too complex for an academic analyst* to 
enable u* to follow tho fickle fortune* of the oombctnnt* in the linguistic war 
fare that i* now being waged in BalQchiilln Even In the case of one and tho 
lame language, statistic*, to all appearance* identical, may in reality denote Terry 
different thing* here perhap* thoj ore tho ipotl* of victory there the admission 
defeat That a language figure* prominently a* a *nb*ldiary language, may 
well be a proof of it* power* of at took it may equally well bo the first *ymptom 
of rout. In itself, Therefore it help* u* little to combine the two aspect* 
of a language — principal and mini diary — into oue whole, and measure the remit 
. against the similar total* of it* rivals The full 

W **££S£J£ W1 “ T meaning of the bewiHeringly multitudinous factor* 

p^Se 1 ScSb that go to the making of these deceptively simple 

Br&H Sac* total* nan only be gauged by local knowledge at 

1 *plr* it* highest power But oue or two of the main 
“ protease* *eem unmistakable. Thus, if an outside 

language 1 * aaaxoatod freely with the Language of the race, the chanoe* are that 
the day i* not far distant when the racial language will have to struggle to hold 
it* own 1 if the racial language i* being constantly relegated to the *ooond 
plaoe, the chance* are that decay ha* already *et In Accordingly though it is 
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obviously a sorry case of the blind leading the blind, the thought that it mil 
be anothei ten years before statistics can be collected to contradict me, and 
many moic years before statistics can be collected to piove me wiong, 
emboldens mo to venture on a word of piophecy The large reinfoicements 
received by Braliui from its subsidiary figures seem to me but one among many 
lamentable signs that Braliui has cnteicd on its decline , that it will be able to 
lesist the inroads of Baluchi on the one side and of Jatki on the other for many 
"enerations more, I very much doubt Yet in the nearly equal reinforcements 
that Jatki receives from its subsidiary figuies I seem no less clearly to see a 
foreshadowing of the ultimate success of Jatki, non numerically the weakest 
of oui vernnculais, all along the line The full w eight of oiu administration is 
after all at its back every advanco that is made m oui so-called vemaculai 
Urdu education, every advance that is made m the opening up of the country, 
are in effect adiances made by Jatki ovci the more lacy vernaculars of Baluch- 
istan Balochi for a time may be able to hold its own , it may even seem to 
advance , foi w liat it loses to Jatki it may possibly more than make up by 
conquests among the Brahiiis and the miscellaneous peoples But any success, 

I fancy, will be momentary, and onlv sei vo to hasten on the day of Jatki’s 
ultimate-triumph Even finshto, u Inch now seems to be marking time, will 
probably be dmen, slowly but siuely, furthor and fuitkor back But the 
absoiption of Pashto will lie many a long dav in coming For the present, 

Pashto is secure, thanks not merelv to its intrinsic strength and the loyalty it 
mspnes m all Pathans, hut also to its lcsolutc lofusal to bo drawn into the 
seemingly innocent game of givo and take Not alone to raco or country does 
a policy' of glorious isolation offer the best chanco of staving off the evil day of 
absorption 

Descriptive. 

21C The neglect that usually falls to the lot of Balochi scorns to bo fostered Iranian foamy f 
by two curious fallacies Thero is first the very common notion that it is of little 
practical value in Baluchistan It is difficult to trace tho origin of this - 
extraordinary delusion It certainly runs absolutely counter to our statistics 
Balochi is spread over more than half tho area of tho whole piovince , it is the 
principal language of nearly a third of the indigenous Musalmans , it is spoken 
freely and naturally by onc-tu olf th of the remainder as then secondary lan- 
guage I can only imagine that tho delusion is part and parcel of that wider 
delusion that Baluchistan consists of tho Pathan districts u ith the Baloch and 
Braliui country knocked m And then there is the equally common notion 
that Baluchi is of no scientific value at all Tho trutli of tho mattei is that 
Balochi has suffered from its very simplicity I oan think of no language a 
smattering of which is easier to acquire, especially for a man with a nodding 
acquaintance with Persian Tho grammatical structure is refreshingly simple 
and straightforward , the pronunciation comes trippingly to the tongue , the 
vocabulary is by no moans extensive But it’s a case of bghtly come, hglitly 
go The facility with which a smattering is acquired is only equalled by the 
facility with which it is foigotton And so arises the extraordinary delusion 
that Balochi is not worth mastering at all— a delusion crystallised in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred m tho verdict that Balochi is a bastard Persian at 
best 

217 The verdict is curiously wide of the mark In contrast let me quote it» important pi*oe 
the conclusion of Professor Geiger, 1 who has done so much to further the 111 Iranian, 
study of Iranian philology “ Of all tho dialects he is speaking of Iranian 
dialects m general — “ Balochi is raised to a pre-eminence of its own by virtue of 
the marked antiquity of its phonetics It has preserved the old tenues in all 
positions, even after vowels and liquids In this respect accordingly it stands 
on a level with the older Pahlavi In Persian the transition of the tenues after 
vowels and liquids to voiced spirants took place between the third and sixth cen- 
tury after Christ In a word, Balochi represents in the all-important matter of 
consonantal system a stage of language left behind by Persian some fifteen 
hundred years ago ” So with equal justice we might almost invert the com- 
mon verdict and speak of Persian as a bastard Balochi This at any rate 
would bnng out the fact that Balochi preserves a much more arohaic form of 

1 G-rundrtts der i ranuohen PMlologte, 1, 8, p 417 ' 
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tho parent language than Poman, Bat old belief* die hard, and If wUl bo 
many a long day before tho Idea that Battel 1 1 i* n mongrel patois of Persian f* 
finally consigned to limbo In tlio meantime tho popular delusion must be 
rudely assailed, for it is without qoo*tlon chief among the stumbling-blocks in 
tho way of a more genuine study of tho language. And though this is hardly 
tho plnoe for a philological discuwkra, I am tempted to follow Professor 
Geiger** lead, and to go a little dtopor Into tho question of the antiquity of 
BalGohL 


218. V wedge of Bril i Cil split* Baluchi into two main divisions, Undent 
and Wettom BatudiL Though it must not bo imagined that tho two are 
mutually unintcillgihlo, tho difference* botweon thorn are real enough, and a 
Balteh from the end find* It at first not a Utilo difficult to made himself fully 
understood by a Balteh from tho west In point of fact tho two divisions of 
tho language nardlr oomo into any rory real con toot A* might perhaps hare 
been orpectod from Iti geographical isolation, it is In 'Western Baltehl, and 
more especially in that branch of It known as Hnkrinl, that tho purer form of 
tho language has boon preserved. Not only is its phonetio system older It* 
vocabulary It law over loaded with loan-word* it* verbal and other termination* 
aro on the whole less subject to curtailment, Bnt within e ach of tho two main 
division* there aro several dialect*, olcarly distinguishable by difference in 
phonotic* alone, to say nothing of tho degree in which the terminations aro 
clipped and modified, and other characteristic* of the kind. Certain of tho 
Eastern Baltehl dialect* arc fairly generally if somewhat vaguely recognised 
for cuch of the main tribes — ITntl, Bngih Bind, llngas! Pfimbld— n eager to 
claim it* own particular dialect ns tho standard language. Ih Western 
Baluchi, where tho boundaries aro geographical rath or than tribal, there is more 
diver sity still the ramifications strike ranch deeper than tho largo and obvious 
territorial divisions of MakrAn Kdrirftn and OhigaL 


219 Now when wo come to study individual dialects, wo find that the 
1 ease is not quite so simple as Profosor Geiger perhap* nncousdously would 
lead us to imagine. What bo any* regarding tho antiquity of Balteh! pbonefctos 
is hardly correct m it* entirety of any single dialect taken by itself. For the 
Baltehl consonantal system hai developed itself among the many dialects in a 
curiously uneven manner One dialect, for instance, has faithfully maintained 
the original sounds in one portion of it* consonantal system, and ho* evolved 
vanationi of its own in another , in a second dialect we are faced with the 
exact converse. In other words, there is no one dialect which has preserved the 
whole consonantal system erf the parent stock m its archaic purity and wn 
are left to p*eoe It together by a procets of selection. To illustrate my meaning 
I will turn to We*£em in preference to Eastern Baltehl, not only because 
it is more arohalc, but also because the cristenoo of tho many sharply defined 
dialect* within it ha* hardly been recognised at all. Take for instance these 
typical variations in the two Hakrinl dialect* spoken in Kftoh and Panjgtlr — 


Old Piuuls. 


father 

mlltTi matter 

trite- trotter 

aiaite- ■on-m-Uw 

ui k*. doth 
MaiJUlf, dy 


lloDtSS Pi SILAS. 

fiUr 

Mite 

itriter 

dlmJj 

»f 

■A/O 


AftTMlwT 

X[cml. PadoCsL 

fU ft*. 


m trf m rl 

m+f-ui muLui 


Him comparative statement almost tells its own tala. For tho preserva 
tion of the original consonants t c, k, we look to Persian in vain, and have to 
turn tn UaVr Anl Baltehl. But even AlakrAnl preserrea tltc archaic sound in both 
the dialects I have selected in the caw of o only And while Etehl has retained 
the flrml t, it has, like Persian, forsaken final and medial t in favour of g 
On the otter hand PanjgflrlTias streak out s line of its own in the radical 
change of final t to t, yet at the same time has clung conservatively to 
the andent hard guttural. How uneven the consonantal development has been 
in the various dialects, may further be seen in tho fact that Rtehl, while p r e*err 
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llartung with a dock of anoodotci at tho crpcnso of their ttoighhotir*- 
If they mint to rive yon on Idea of tho rrlngftbfid jargon in a nut ihell, 
they will mimic ft in the dory teg iaba lard gait $aba lard tdie~to* 
talaxgtiv find t oi-i-£in rain karduvt the dog barked, 

tho bullook ihlod, my aunt took a to«, *o I lioolod np her leg* and put 
them in tho mdiHo-hog the chief point of tho jost lying in tho use of 
the weird word* ^aba tatengdr t&urc'kiL But their favounto jlbo 1* at 
Pringilbcul hospitality Tho story goes that o Brfih&I onoo put up in a 
Ddbwir ■ ho UK) in PrtngibSd. Get half a doxen gafbr reodr * cried too host, 
u and let* giro him a feait ’ how n* gafbr mean* n lamb in Brdhdl, the 
Brihai remarked deprecotingly that one would bo quite enough for him. But 
aa/<5r raenn* *omcthing very dJncnrat In the PringAbld jargon, a* ho learnt to 
hi* diigurt when ho found that ho wni expected to make a faut ofT a *ingle 
onion. And Prl*p<!r<Jf*d gafbr hn* pawed into a proverb 


223. That Pmhto belong* to tho Indo-European family of language, there i* 
of course no powfblo doubt Bat doubt »eems to creep in, a* icon a* the circle 
1* drawn closer It* Indian afflnitici are so obvious that it ha* been clawed 
a* Indian it* Iranian * film tie* *o obvious that it ha* been da*ed — and 
thu i* tho orthodoxy of to-day— a* Iranian. And whcrcni Trumpp making a 
manf ul endeavour to combine both aspect* of tho language into a higher unJtrr 
pro noun cod it an Iranian language transitional Into Indian a loomed Pathln 
has given mo a »uggdttvu cwoy to provo that it i* on independent oSihoot 
from tho great mother stock I am scared by mr very slender knowledge off 
any attempt to follow tho load of mr ingenious friend. Is evert holes* I cannot 
help thinking that we ham settled down to the Iranian theory pure and simple 
a little too complacently and that though Trumpp overstated hi* case and 
stated it wrong scn&nco would be advanced if some pliflologLrt took up Trumpp * 
position anew and attempted a inner ro*tatement of hi* cn*e. 


224. With rash new bom of ignornnoo I will point out what look to my 
untrained eye a few gups in the harness of tho champion of Iranian origin. U 
Professor Geiger absolutely unawa liable, for instance, in asserting that the 
cerebral* / and 4 exist for Pashtb in Indian Joan wards only ? What of 
(*p* f# the kite, fgiaw coward, ai_nf stout, f*7 the nnpo of the neck, 
p'f hidden 9 "What of dok full, <fada, side edge, holly? Are 

eB these and many other* which to a Pat bin • oar* ring as pure and a* ancient 
and a* racy as any word in his language — are they all loon words P If they 
are loan words indeed, *omo at any rato are loan word* of such hoary 
antiquity as to make one wonder where on earth loon words end and Ptshtd 
undefUed can be mid to begin And again, is Geiger absolutely unassailable in 
asserting that y and a and iA (and olio presumably though he does not 
*ay so) are later development* sprang from sound-group* w hich originally 
had nothing oerebral about them P What remote period, erne may ask, flat 
witnwed the development of the y in fw*d, blind, in fOMf rased, in m&j- 
■lted. In g’r^g 1 snot, in lafam, scorpion P of the a in run radiant In kUf, 
left, in tp'ftei, thread, In kJfai, stone, in M|Ki apple. In piano, a Id no 
of ipider in td *a the demoiselle crane, and in c**af lad ? of the highly 
characteristic *A In iA k good, in *4 ifra, woman. In to bestow and In 

L m t\ f*io t, to Lus ? That hi* explanation of i» a* the ooolescance of r-f * Mid of 
f as the coalescence of r + a dental may possibly hold good in isolated word* like 
pdna A vesta miwm and Wy dead, A rests meretm or even in groups af 
wards of Ilk© formation, is surely not enough. Every language ha* It* pet 
peculiar sound* which In seajon or out of season, if 1* aiwmyi lugging In. 
And nothing would be mare natural for *ueh to be the oom mo n fate of the 
cerebral* f and 4 and y and n and tho semi -cerebral* *4 and ii (I hardly know 
what else to mil them) far to a PajhjLn they seem a* muhh at home a* any 
other sound* in hi* armoury— to ordinary stranger* they won hi* very sword 
and Ladder And if 1’asIitA it really so un mitt ok ably and so undUutedly 
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Iranian "in its phonetics, where has the /- sound gone, and how is it that, 
like ancient Indian, it can get no nearer to f than p, so that even -common 
loan-words like faqlr, beggar, and fdida, profit, have to become pahlr and 
pdida before they can issue from the lips of a Pathan 1 ? 

226 When we pass from the legion of sounds and words to grammatical 
structure, almost all traces of Iranian character seem to vanish into thin air 
Where is the sweet simplicity of Persian and other modern Iranian languages — 
that delightful absence of inflection m noun and pronoun and adjective, that 
harmonious conjugation of the verb, that easy and natural flow of the sen- 
tence ? In Pashto we look for them in vam Here we are treading on very un- 
Iraman soil In the past and throughout that maze of tenses allied to the 
past — the imperfect, the perfeot, the pluperfect, the dubious past, the past con- 
ditional, the correlative conditional, and the past optative— a transitive verb 
agrees not only m number but m gender with its logical object , its logical 
subject is in the inflected instrumental And piled on the complexity m the 
verb is the complexity m the pronoun z'Vi de loaham or td z a h toaham , I beat 
you , md t°h toahale or i?h me icahale, I was beating you , td zfh wahal'm or 
z°7t de icahal°m, you were beating me And when, on top of all, we find simi- 
lar bewildering constructions applied to nouns like s a rai, man, and adjectives 
like sit'rat, tired, and mterrogatives like tsdlc, who ? and relatives like tsbk chi, 
whoever, we feel that if Pashto is really an Iranian language transitional' 
into Indian, as Trumpp would have us believe, it has overleapt its goal with a 
vengeance it has out-Heroded Herod And Pashto has seveial pretty little 
idioms all to itself The infinitive noun, for instance, is plural lw.lta tl a l 
gran dl (not dai), going there is a difficult matter And plural again are 
certain words like sh°h, good, bad , ill, ts a h, what ? hits na, nothing td ts a h Url dl 
(not I'rai dai ) what have you done ? I will notice one more idiom only, and 
then pass on Certain verbs like JchPid''/, to laugh, g]i a r a l , to weep, l a mb% to 
bathe, d a ng a l, to jump, which one would naturally look upon as intransitive, 
are in the past used m the third person masculine plural only, legardless of tho 
number or gender of the logical subject, winch is of course in the instrumental 
md ufdh a nd a l, I laughed , sh a (ise ulch a nd a l, the woman laughed 


226 Whenever I tiy to conjure up the influences of race and environment r-swa ond mithto 
on language, Pashto at once springs to my mind The overbearmg virility of 
the turbulent Pathan and the austerity of his rocky, rugged mountains seem to 
have entered into the very soul of his language, with its ruthless docking of 
syllables (as m vrui and l ui , the Persian bit adar and dutch (at , and the English 
brother and daughter), with its crabbed concatenation of consonants (as in 
slchufndar, a steer, ngvfshedll, to limp, ng7frd a l, to swallow, nokwaUl, to hear), 
with its resolute raucous gutturals, and— I add it with an apology to Professor 
Geiger — with its stubborn stubby cerebrals And yet, for all its harshness, it 
is a language of much rude grandeur, capable of expressing every shade of 
thought with wit and point and force — a worthy organ of speech for a shrewd 
and masterful race I have often wondered whether the solution to the cunous 
problem connected with its bifurcation into two great divisions does not perhaps 
lie as much in the different physical surroundings of the northern and eastern 
Pathans as in their different social surroundings The dialect spoken north 
and east is called by the PukbtanTi who speak it Pukhto 2 , the dialect spoken 
south and west is called by the P^shtanffi who speak it P*sht 6 The difference 
in the included vowel is worth noting , but the difference m the included con- 
sonant is more important still Eor this is one of the mam distinctive features 
in the two branches P°shto possesses four characteristic sounds ts, dz, sh and 
£li, whereas Pukhto is content to get along with the much more ordinary s, z, Mk 
and < 7 , which Pashto of course also possesses into the bargain Thus while a 
P°shtun will say tsdL, who P dzdn, body, sh a h, good, zjial%, hailstone, the Pukhtun 
will say sol, zdn, Mfh, gal a l There are of course othei variations- Pukhto 
tends, for instance, to displace 2 or zh byy, as in jab a, P“shto z?ba or alfba, 
tongue, jdma , P“-ih_t 6 , zdma, or skdma, jaw , to displace s by sh, as in shta, 


1 Here we must tala care not to jndge the rpolen sound by the written symbol a Pathan will often nerhans 
■usually, wnto and ioA» , but ho will pronounce them pakir and pa\da none the less This by the by 11 
aka a Tory common ^tumbling bloet in dealing with BalGcliI manniicnptii 

at Bay TOte 1B 1116 pr0mmcmtl011 m Pc *h&rrar, the headquarters of Pu^to , but P'&to and P^tanli a^e 
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P*Sh(0 tia U or arc derth P*shtO dSrt 30 it lias also a gr o u l ng tendency to 
drop an Initial v before r as in rur P*shto vr&r brother n 5 rd P*thtu mi tri 
elofflr r*I P* 5 bt 0 rr*i lent Bat tlio fonr pounds /j fa t& £4 form tho n*d 
barrier and in speculating which of tho two branchc* re present* tho older and 
purer form of tbo language, it seem* hard to aToid giving tho *oniority to 
P**htu which rctnnim in powcorion of these shibboleths. And thi» b after all 
only a« it riiotild bo for tho Tntbt i-Solfimin to which every Pajhin loot* 
reverently a* tho ancestral homo of Id* race, Iks in tho P's!] to and not in 
tho Pukbto country 


227 Be thi* aa it may it I* with tho P'lhtfi branch alone t h a t wo are con 
cerncd in BaltiehistAn PuLbtfi b of course to be hearth but not on tho lips 
of indigo mm* tribesmen. Chief among the many local dialoct* fa KAkijd, one 
of whose pet peculiarities b the change of if in standard P^ht6 to a r*ta zb tn 
for m, I and to r^pogk'm for r’ptpk a, I tremble dart for dirt 30 

tflicatht for tflKtdt 40 But the two idiosyncraric* that *ccm to strike 
non K&Lny Pat bins merro tha n anything oloe are first the employment of tho 
ma*eul l no vocative termination for tho fcminlno gender a bo rrfir-a, oh 
hrotbor 1 ttdr-a oh mother I £i<5 r-a oh sister 1 — and second tho chOdiih 
rcgularhatkm of irregular plurals efied* taj-ldn for nf*s*s, ton*, and s*/-j 
mom Per hap the chief diaraoterbfic of the LGpI dialoct, which in general 
11 very similar to Kfiknyh it tlic *oftenlng of f# to cA, a* In ckbi for fffii, who P 
The Bhtrfnl changes i * 001611100 * to a, liko tho Knknf and sometime* to *7 
ea in dr*~i for dri 3 another peculiarity of hi* b an ooca*lonal changing of to 
preceded by * consonant to b a* in dba for i/wa. 2. Tho Msndfikhftl is fond 
of lengthening short a and of maimllstlng *1 and *A to the linrsher ii and £4 : 
tbpdili for sArxuA, 0 ho b al*o fond of c h a n g i n g & medial to to m stnl 
for nitcl 00 But more important ttill it hit conversion of the and ant #-*ound 
in many word* to d de tad, my Imtetd of md j de wflxA our for 
These are of course hut a few local dialects gathered from tho bunch — jest 
enough to «how that grubbing into tho P*rfit6 dialect* of BalQchbtAn would 
not bo labour lost. But before I learo the subject, I cannot refrain from a ting 
s bit of the Prodigal Bon tromlated into a dialect that ha* 00 rued n spurious 
local notoriety merely because it rejoice* in tho specie 1 name* of Turin 0 or 
Chalgnrl — fd sap gin dtea xfiyj «J pa kapid cAj tcapihj toata too toot eki 
i pitdra dap ha id wtdl ekl barfcAa tclua aaha mdta teala an kapka 4 hpala 
dttnld tcawdtkta kapha if ak dd phtcathi Ksrinta cAj tAir-afaA o pk a 

ektHfl 1 criya not dak kaf« oka toolah *a tdtffpeh biyd AfiiA ok} rdpha t cdteai nd 
p'fhr pia dupAmrc wta^durd* p\a {latla nJiri teipa as ta A tocrrA-a jo aiffrkl. 
But enough and more than enough of tld* jarring gfbbemh 1 It b Wi a 
P'lhtfi diale ct than a hotchpotch a? execrable pronunciation and stQl more 
execrable grammar It l* spoken by the YapficLl snd ilokhiinl of Bhihrig 
and Dull, snd it looks mighty like proof positive that these so-called Bpln 
and Tfir Tarin are not Turin at all (and their Pa(hin origin b other* be sus- 
pect) but Indian* and possibly Jntt (as Ohalgari the name of their jargon, 
suggest*) who hare become affiliated to tho Pa{nAn», but hare itlll to os*imilate 
the language of their adoption. 


223. Of that beTrildering bundle of load Indian languages, oammonly 
bunched together in BalQchi*tJLn under the dolnafrely conTement title of Ja(kl 
I know for too little to bare much to *ar They clearly fall into two main 
group* according a* they ilule into Binahl on the one side, and into TYestom 
PsnjAbl on the other In parting them into the two group* we get disappoint- 
ingiy httlo help from the statistic*. Where tho local term for a dialect ho* 
been faithfully recorded by the enumerators, tbo blame of faulty clo—lfl ontlon 
rests of ctrarae with m, provided always that the local term itself is didmethn 
and unambiguoa*. But there ■ the rub The commonest load t erm of all b 
Ja(kl (or a* tho Baifich cell it, JadgAlt or JagdAU) But not only is Jatkt tbo 
fbst and last refuge of ignorant enumerators, it is used indiscriminately up and 
down the country for both the Brndhl and tbo Weetera Panjibl varieties of the 
language. Nor b it pcwiblo to rift Ja^ld. into two heap* aooording to the raffial 
or sectional division* of the people that spook it Thus though the majority of 
the Abjs Jstt, with the TV m! firs at their bend, speak the fflndhl form, large 
numbers of them spoak the other Bor doe* locality come to our rescue tho- 
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Wo branches occasionally overlap even m the same Tillage, and must often 
slide insensibly into one- another 

229 The consequent chaos is much too great to be satisfactorily reduced to oaueot. 

order, and the division of Jatkl I have attempted m 
sindbi braaoh S9415 ma xgin is little more than guesswork It is 

janisS lfied 14*940 meiely based on the one apparently certain fact 

iIji 40,606 that at least Wo-thirds of those that dub their 

western Panj&w brandi 66^36 2 aD g U age Jatkl speak that form of the dialect 

ja^nnipocfied 10,786 c j ose ]y alhed to Sindlii Regarding the 

jstti _ _ 7,619 m0 re specific terms that have been recorded, one 

jtJfadd" 1 1 eo6 can generalise with a tolerable degree of confidence 

That Lasi belongs to the Smdhl branch, as the 
contaot of Las Bela with Smd would lead one to suppose, there is no question , 
indeed the Lasi boasts (I know not with what justice) that Ins speech is one of 
the purest forms of Lar Smdhl to be found anywhere No less unmistakably 
does Srraiki, * the language of the upper country’, range itself on the opposite 
side , it seems m fact to be not the least important representative of Western 
Panjabi And it is on this side that EhetmnI, the language of the Klietran 
Baldcli (§264), after having been bandied to and fro between Smdhl and Baloclii, 
must finally be allotted a place But though Western Panjabi is writ large 
over its grammatical structure, it is impregnated with Smdhl influence even m 
such intimate parts of it as a, I, child ? what ? Id, Wo , and Baloclii, if it has 
done nothing else, has undoubtedly furnished some useful contributions to its 
vocabulary I have presumed, and probably correctly, that HasankI, which 
has been returned by one or Wo Silachi Khetran living in Talli, is the same 
dialect under a different name, though the one slight specimen of it that I have 
seen contains a few peculiarities in the vocabulary Jafarki, which has .been 
returned by a few Jafar Pathans, is manifestly near akin to Khetrani, though 
fairly marked differences of vocabulary are only to be expected Whether Jatkl, 
the language of the Jatt (§280) has really any claims to a name of its own is doubt- 
ful, to say the least , personally I have never been able to discover m it any 
characteristic divergences from the Western Panjabi branch of Jatki, at the 
same time I would not be surprised to meet a Jatt who spoke the Smdhl form of 
Jatki and yet insisted that his speech was Jatki none the less But this Indian 
branch of languages is clearly the most unsatisfying part of our linguistic 
census, chiefly because my own ignorance of it did not fully forewarn me of the 
difficulties that lay ahead So here again is an inviting opening for local 
research, and at the same time a useful reminder that caie will be needed at the 
next census to ensure that the various local terms are scrupulously recorded, 
and, m all cases of ambiguity, eked out with distinguishing symbols 

230 And surrounded on all sides by the Indian and Iranian languages mnvidian Famtw 
there is one language that hears no affinity to either The time has now come BrawiI ' 
for Brahui to take its place unchallenged as a member of the Lravidian lan- 
guage-group Not without a struggle has its birthright been won In the 
early days it was claimed on evidence so meagre and frail, that the claim in- 
evitably aroused a healthy scepticism, which gathered strength — a very counter- 
feit strength after all — from the awkwardness of the ethnological conundrum 
which a recognition of the linguistic kinship seemed to involve The evidence 
now available is clear, ample, decisive , and Brahui can be debarred from enter- 
ing into its birthright no longer its Dravidian descent has become a mere 
commonplace of philology But here philology stops short Who the Brahuis 
themselves are, and how it has come about that a people living in the wilds of 
Baluchistan speakB a language akin to the languages of Southern India, are 
questions that muBt be left to ethnology Though philology has presented 
ethnology with a very pretty nddle, it is not bound to present it with the answer 
Yet I for one would not he surprised if a hint were gathered in the course of 
time from deeper researches into comparative phonology, grammar and 
vocabulary 

231 It is of course in its grammatical system that Brahui blabs out the Draviaum amnitio* 
secret of its parentage There is no need to bother ourselves here with the dry ln B rnmmatIcnl 
details of the evidence , it has been my lot to deal with them elsewhere 1 The Btnictnro ’ 

1 The Bra"hui Language, Part I, Introduction and Grammar, by Denys Bray, Calcutta, 1909 
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mein head* of tho argument aro all wu want, and I have no toruple* La plagL- 
ariring tiro following summary of them from my own writing*. Tho languago 
Is nggiutlnatlvo, nod In thb aipoct it belong*, ■ peak log in the broadest riuo, 
to tho *amo «tago of dorolopmoni a* tho Dm vidian langoago-gToup. This, in 
deed prom* little or nothing but tho argument of lam hip rest* on a larcr 
foundation than a casual analogy of structure. Tho grammatical relation* of 
tho noun In Drain'll aro shown, as In Dravldian, by mean* of suffixes, and mart 
if not all of the suffixes whothor oxprewivoof ca*o-roLntkms or ofpluml number 
are trnccahloto tho *amo pouroo a* Drandian Eron more direct a tho ondonce 
of tho pronoun, that faithful repository of the iocret of a language* ongin. 
Of tho personal pronouns, tho pronoun of the *coond person in both number* i* 
in eacnnalt the euno a* in Dravldian, and a Draridian rclatiomhip U discer- 
nible in tho pronoun of tho first person, denpito the ravage* wrought by phone- 
tio decay Tho reflaiiro in Brin hi and Dmridlnn ha* pTceerroa one uniform 
typo with flngulnr consutoaoy Tlio Brdhill demonstratives aro only explicable 
in tho light of their Draridian counterpart*. The family likoncs* U but thinly 
disguised In the interrogative*, and * er em l of tho indefinite pronoun* are •tamp- 
ed with the *ame birthmark. Tho Draridian relation* hip of the first three 
n ume ral*, often, though perhaps etroncomlr regarded a* only lew significant 
witnesses to tho origin of a L an guage tha n the personal pronoun*, i* hardly open 
to question, and it 1* in tom ting to find that Brail ill and Drandian, in the 
absence of an ordinal proper formed from the first cardinal, employ the *ame 
device and cron, it would appear the Kuno root to oxpre** it lie case of tho 
rerb i* naturally moro complex, but tho eridenco cannot be gmimaid. The 
most palpable analogic* are to be found in the pronominal termination* of the 
pi ami, in the formation of tho carnal, and chore all in tho organic negatire 
coniogatlon. These aro, howerer far from ex bunting all the relevant point* 
in the evidence indeed, though. the Brahiit verb i* not oevold of charsctrrUUc 
peculiarities of it* own, it may safely bo mid — and tho remark applies with 
equal force to the language a* a whole— that a full understanding of it would be 
lmpostiblo without the help of the Draridian language*. There can be but one 
rerdict on this evldcnco. Thi* verdict i* not that of Oold well, who summed up 
hi* final position in tho word* u The Brihftl language, considered a* a whole, 
t eem* to be den rod from the tame toureo ns tho Panjibl and Sindh I, hut it 
eridently contain* a Draridian element,” but the converse, first suggested by 
Inaten in the early day* of the «tudy of the Language ahd reasserted by Trumpp 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The BrahQl language is sprung from 
the Bine *ouroo a* the Draridian language-group it has freely absorbed the 
alien rocebulary of Persian Baluchi, Sindh ! and other neighbouring language* 
but in spate of thair inroad* it* grammatical *y*tem ha* preserved a sturdy 
exhtence. 

“ 232. Bo much for the outline of the argument from Drandian affinities 

m grammatical structure, a somewhat sketchy dorolopment of which take* 
up the greeter part of the Introduction to my work on the Brill til language. 
There worn*, howerer a tendency on the part of some scholar* to regard ervi- 
donoe from affinity of Tocebulary os of equal if not of greater importance. 
Tho line of argument it a little difficult to follow If by *ume freak Brahfil 
directed itself of these suffixes which it ha* inherited from the Dravldian 
mother-stock and adopted Iranian or Aryan device* for the declension of itx 
noun* and pronoun* and for tho conjugation of it* verb*. If it substituted far 
it* organ! o negatire conjugation, to dnaractoriitically Dravldian, tho ordinary 
mechanical dorioo of ■ doing a negative adverb to the affirmative conjuration, 
and finally purged it* grammatical *truoture of such la*t remnant* of It* Drsvi 
dura origin a* if* personal, reflexive, interrogative and demonstrative pronouns, 
it i* hard to see how it could be asid to remain a member of tho Draridian 
language-group any longer even though it* vocabulary were as heavily inter- 
larded with Draridmn word* a* it now is with words b or r ow ed from Indian 
and Iranian languages. That it onoo belonged to tho Draridian language- 
group might poidbJy be demonstrated. To attempt to prove that ft *till 
belonged to it, would bo like attempting to prove that the late President of the 
United States was a subject of the Queen of Holland. But once affinities in 
structure have been proved, we may confidently turn for corroboration and 
enlightenment to the secondary evidence afforded by affinities in the vocabulary 
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What proportion of the Brain'd vocabulary is taken up by woids inherited from 
the original Dravidian stock, it is, of course, very difficult to estimate They 
aie clearly m a great minority But it is a minority of stalwarts It is 
composed almost entnely of words to express the most fundamental and 
elementary concepts of life 1 — substantives like mouth, ear, eye, brain, 
sleep , adjectives like big, small, new, old, sweet, bitter , the numerals one, two, 
three , pronouns like I, thou, he, ve, you, they, self, who ? what ? how many ? 
other, verbs like to be, become, do, stand, come, give, eat, speak, hear, see, 
understand, take, strike, fear , and adveihs like formerly, yet, to-day 

233. The positive ovidence that can be gleaned from a comparative voca- *ossn>iesiflou*iit« 
bulary is, I’m afraid, too flimsy to allow us to draw any very definite conclusions on othno 0By * 
as to the state of society m the days when the Brahui language (not necessarily, 
it should be observed, the Brahui people) was still in contact with other 
Dravidian languages But everything seems to point to the conclusion that 
the Brahfu-spenkers of those days were pastoralists, bleeding (Inn-, to kid, to 
lamb, Tamil, Malnyalam, Kanarese, Telugu In- ) sheep and goats ( Let, she-goat, 

Tam , Mai , Kan , ddu, Tuju edn, Tel eta, lie-goat, goat ) for the sake of them 
milk ( palh, Tam , Mai pal, Kan , Tel , Kru pain ) and other produce With- 
out attempting to weave pretty theories out of the fact that the Brahui word 
for house { vrd ) is the equivalent of the Dravidian word for village ( Hr ), 
one may safely assume that like many a Brahui of the present day, these 
pastoralists did* not herd together m villages, but moved fieely from place to 
place in search of water ( dir, Drav. nlr ) and fresh pastuies for their flocks 
Thoy were undoubtedly armed with the bow ( bil, Tam , Mai , Tel vtl, Kan 
hi, Tul bttti) They were probably not men of the plains but men of the 
lulls (mash, Drav mat-) But further clues as to their locality seem to fail 
us Por though it evidently swarmed with stones ( khal r Tam , Mai Lai, Kan , 

Tul , Tel kalln ) and worms ( pit, Tam , Mai , Kan pulu, Tel puruvu, Tut. 
pw v, KjiruUk put’u ) and scorpions ( telh, Tam , Mai tel, Kan , Tul Zel, Tel 
teln ) and hares ( muru, Tam , Mai mnyal, Kan mola, Tul muyera, Tel 
nosaht, Kui mi ddu ) and rats or mice (hal, Tam , Mai Tul eh, Tel elula, 

Kan. i h, Gondi alh ) — these arc unfortunately incident to most, if not all, parts 
of India and many other countries into the bargain 

234 Much further than this wo can hardly iely on a comparative voca- n&nsor or negative 
bulary to guide us It would even be rash to conclude that they wore unable ovldon00 
to count beyond three or were ignorant of the use of metals, simply because 
the Brahui language now draws on foreign languages for names for metals 
and numerals from four upwards Ono might as well argue that they could 
not tell man from woman, because they now express the idea woman by 
aiuat, the Persian aurat, or by zaifa, a corruption of the Arabic word for 
‘weak’ Negative evidence of this description has the awkward habit of 
stultifying itself by proving too much. It is always dangerous, and never more 
so than in a case like this, where it seems plausible and attractive, just because 
positive evidence is tantahzmgly defective Prom comparative philology we 
may fairly look to receive more help, though we shall probably have to wait a 
longish time for it 


235 There is a certain appropriateness in winding up a surrey of the vncinsswca. 
languages of this province with Lori-cliini or Mokki, the cant of the Loris, for wnowmorMOkki 
it’s a hotchpotch of the lot. A language m the ordinary sense of the word it is 
not It is an artificial jargon, which the Loris have mechanically invented on 
the basis of the language of the people among whom they live, and which they 
more especially employ when they want to keep their meaning to themselves 
Thus if they go to officiate at a wedding, and only come in for unappetising 
scraps of food after the tribesmen have feasted on the dainties, they will vent 
their spleen to their heart’s content in then Mdkki gibberish And yet so suc- 
cessfully and universally is the jargon used, that it seems doubtful whether its 
artificiality suffices to debar it from being classed as a language However artifi- 
cial its origin and character, it is at any rate acquired naturally and as a matter 


1 .My selection is confined to words whoso Dravidian conains con hnrdly foil to be readily recognised IS 
Ho/, lian vnli lush M. also Ungan, asleep) i loZ , chnn, pfl.-, mnt , Aon , Mar- , or , ,r-, me. ; nan, nun, 

P ? «<(? P>»i or-. ™<r) , Ia(r) sal, ia(r) , it and <.(r) , lean , p5(r) , Un Man- 
cha-(ta — , Ua ) nnd Ur — , hal , JJaZ , fcial ; mutt, anna t at no 
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of course by LOpi children it is no longer It would soom, simply a secret natter 
It is becoming a language for tho home-clrola. Not that the UOfl* admit that Its 
origin is artificial at ail On tbo contrary they plume thomselrcs on tho fact that 
it is one of Nature s secrets that has boon vouchsafed to them and to them 
alone. Tbo story goes that KOkO as tho Brdhflls call tho spider rerouted tbo 
spider-language to Alt, the "Prophets cousin, on tho occasion when ho took 
refuge in a cave. And All pawed on the secret of tho spider-language to 
Sarmast tho father of nil Lbj-li (§23 i) 

‘dKh As ono might eipect, there are tcroral varieties of tlio potter though 
a strong family resemblance runs through them all I will confine myself to 
throe, thoXlGkkl spoken by tho LGrli of Sariwfln JhnlnwAn and Motrin. Tho 
snmo key opens tlio main secret of all throe. It Is all Tory simple. Take any 
word from any language, and turn it insido out : (ip, belly Jajkl pif dokd, Goa, 
BnlGchl hndd cknkak dog Drihfll knekai randum man, Persian mardum* 
But though this is thoir chief dor ice for obscuring the moaning of orerydfly 
words there aro soreral others. Sometimes they add a suQLr — 6*t, for in 
stance, which Is particularly common in Sort won MGkkT, AJ/A-Ari, hand 
-Jhn ts no loss commonly used by tho Lfgis of Jh&lawnn /nmi til for mulk till 
land. Profiles aro effected still more, notably by tho LGfls of Sariwin, who 
ham a largo stock to choose from e g^ nNab bride-price B rah HI le b ma- 
fast, necklace, Pert can £ auq la pill two- ring Brahfll pflfh Sometimoa 

they go to the other oxtromo and (flip the word ibort dadl silver for ck4mdl 
•dm, nore oppnrcnUy for tdmdb BrihOt £d**s Or they resort to sound- 
oltangos, ana this is the chief chameteristio of the MOkkl of Makrsn. Some of 
those s e e m natural, liko t capt seven, for kapt taukt olght, for katkt toatk six, 
for ikatk tend hundred, for rad. Others like issliar onnv latktar ire 
olerurly arbitrary A forr words, like mnk, man, « todb woman, wife, obm rupee, 
raulag to beat, socm peculiar to llflkkl, but even these may be changelings, 
stolen from some language or other 

237 So rimplo are tho general rules for tho making of this artificial Ian 
gunge that it might socm lamentably deflohmt as a secret vehicle of communi 
cation. Bat the thin disguise of isolated words and the obscurity of connected 
sentenoes, blurred in the rapidity of * pooch, are tiro very different things, and 
both Brthhl and BalOch admit freely that Mflkkl Is beyond them. As ilOkkl 
has not before, I fancy attained to the dignity of print, ft seems worth while to 
reproduce t sentence or two taken down from the mouth of a LOpi of Jhnla 
wAn hit makHS kud ckabak alani tibdnfn ckabak udki tlberd kdm&rlt l 
ttbar wdft&d ilia* sassdsfcJJ raAW AamAri ll ssdaij raii AsAU AarcAl tiAora 
/dm kabiUi AossJrJd* rakb JbkAiMta bamlkt %Ab rbek na gvatia ki tlkd*£n 
ekabak *<£fcj lies eAsmySAafa/a o ritdSm Isstild UgHa & gb cAfs^JrtJ* udkl 
l4v*A rfbdM jbkMmla j A or cafAthtl udki mdtutim Limb ribdn jbkUMal, kamA 
Iambi bir labanA* (f * A*/ LHe portico / U b kani rasdsw knirim habit kawt&rl 
g*4& htalt b gb Aam4 /smJfcdl roisi ro*d#sstiJ roidrd biAinl Even to a nan 
initiated into some of the mysteries of the patter this \fa little baffling unless 
he has happened to toko an interest in the Llnguistio Surrey of India, and to 
hare wnded through multitudinous versions of tho parable of tho Prodigal 
Son. 

23 S Here ends cair review of the languages of BalflchatAn. Bui the list ts 
certainly not complete. II none of the more important languages of tho 
country hare been left out, there are dialects of which we are but awkwardly 
conscious, and without doubt others of whose very existence wo are oomplaoemtly 
Ignorant. Hie country is a veritable Babel, an ideal hunting-ground for tho 
philologist Unfortunately philology is a?t likely to flourish very happDy among 
officers whose work and anxieties leave scant time and less appetite for scientific 
reaeerah. Nor — from n narrowly official point of view— is it perhaps to be on 
enu raged. On the frontier at any rate It u better with Sandeman to be tile to 
speak one language and that to the point, though the language, like his, be of 
one's own devmng than with Bekkar to be silent in seven, though tho silence 
cover a knowledge of their every phonetio and linguistic law 

M9 But a practical knowledge of at least one of the frontier languages Is 
a very different matt* None but a Ssndeman or a Nicholson asm win success 
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without it And with so many officers now on the frontier with an admirable 
grip of this dialect of Pashto or that dialect of Baluchi, it scorns a pity that it 
has gone out of fashion to impart such knowledge to the world It is, I fancy, 
a feeling of diffidenco that is largely to blame M6n are shy of putting their 
knowledge on paper for fcai of placing on record at the same time their palpa- 
ble lack of trained scholarship Such diffidonco is intelligible enough, but it is 
none the less mischievous Bor as things now aro on most parts of the fiontiei, 
it is impossible for the professional philologist to bo abroad m tho land, and ad- 
vance in the scientific know ledgo of the fiontior i crnaculnrs can only he v on, 
first by the spade-work of the man on the spot, and then by tho microscopic 
analvsis of tho scholar m the study Tho material after all lies overy whore to 
hand , the ground is vast , it has only been scratched here and there , it hardly 
matters where the claim is pegged out Hear accurately, desonbe what 
^ ou hear accurately, and it is of comparatncly little account if the results — 
grammar, vocabulary, folk-lore or the like— aro strung together m a hopelessly 
unsckoiarly form You anil ha\e given some scholar tho food he has been 
craving for, and it will not be your fault if you fail to add a humble 
contribution to the advancement of knowledge botween the two of vou 

210 I have been lured into this digression by 1 ending some pathetic appeals, a ™>rd to the 
written in Germnnv more than n quarter of a century back and reiterated with rmUolOKlI,t 
plaintive persistency nt various intonnis, for fiesh material on Baluchi from 
Baluchistan The pathos lies m the sad fact that the appeals nover reached tho 
ears to winch they -were addressed. If instead of being buried in tho obscurity 
of a German philological Journal, they had been directed m a lcttei to the 
Local Government or tho Government of India, they uould long ago havo boon 
ansu ered by a goodly sheaf of material Strange though it may possibly seem, 
officers on tlie frontier, stationed urn be a hundred miles and more fiom 
non here and a thousand miles from a reference library of any pretensions, have 
rarely an opportunity and rarely, it must he confessed, a desuo to turn over the 
pages of philological Journals 

2-11 And having drifted into this digression, I may as noil go one step a - word to t& 0 man 
further before this chapter on lnngnago is brought to a close Though tho wnoianwt°riiotiu 
Baluchi handbooks of Hitii Bam, Lames and Hoclflci, havo done yeoman service 
m giving past generations something of a grip of Baluchi, they havo outlived 
their day, and the time has come for a fuller and'more accurate treatment of tho 
language Tho work on the Pashto spoken in this province has still to be 
written. "What is now wanted, over and abovo an analysis of our many 
subsidiary dialects, aro praotioal handbooks and vocabularies* of tbo two main 
languages To overlay them with philology would be seriously to impair tboir 
practical utility But oven from a severely practical point of view thou utility 
would be enhanced, not impaired, by a short proface giving a few sidelights 
on tbo scientific interest of the subject One need not bo a budding Bopp 
to derive stimulus from broad philological facts Tho interest of oven the 
most humdrum student who takes up a language from a mateual and unimagin- 
ative motive will be awakened on finding that the despised Balochi, °for 
instance, occupios tho pride of place as the most archaic of living Iranian 
languages, or that tho relationship of such common hut unfamihai -looking Pashto 
words as las and lur to das, dcccm, zclm, ten, and to du}chta) , Took ter, daughter, 
is only obscured by tho_ normal change of tho dental to l in Pashto, or that the 
language of tho Brahms of Baluchistan can claim tho languages of the Tamils 
and others of Southorn India as its novfc-of-kra 

242 As I glance over this chapter, I am oppressed with the fooling that conoituion 
it ib less a record of our knowledge than a confession of tho measure of our 
ignorance Yet a recognition of ignorance is after all the first step towards 
knowledge, and it is in the hope that this trite maxim will stand justified 
at the stock-taking ton years hence, that I havo emphasised tho gaps in our 
knowledge of tho many languages of Baluchistan But oven this cursory review 
of our local vernaculars raises thoughts of a wider roach How little, when 
all is said and done, do we know of language as a whole and the subtle influence 
on it of race or environment Bor the last half hour I have sat at my open 
window some twenty yards from a Quetta thoroughfare, listening idly to the voices 
-of the passers-by Hardly a word, hardly an articulate sound lias reached my 
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eon, and rot them hai boon little doubt a* to tho ldonbty of the radon* Inn 
puages m they floated toward* mo on tho air Faihtb, Brnhid Bal&chl, JifU, 
Penrinn, Ponjnbl Urdib Engilth — each ha* gone by with it* indctcribalde but 
tell tale accent or tunbro or intonation that bring but intangible (cmctbing 
wld eh no tmmlltemtlon can conroy in dead print I cannot but foci that wo 
arc rtandlng on tho threshold of a far-reaching rorolntion in our Hngnbtio 
method* — a boUtod remit agalrui tho fashionable tendency of philology to 
degenerate into an arid rtudy of written tymbol*. And I for ono loot forward 
to the day when tho tooond edition of tho monumental Llngnlitio Burroy of 
India Trill Include, as a matter of court©, not an ajmondii of com pnra tire lull of 
written word*, but a tupploment of rhonogrtpntc rocords, which will enabla 
ui to compare tho bring tound* themtotvt*. 
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XXV.— Race anil Bilinguity. 


{Indigenous Mmalmam only ) 
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ojfl Vnlil nil minin' r itor*< nr»* doctor* xtlm hnoxx ox on nnn, xxotwm nnd suiuuo* 
child m the lotnlilx, it is t»» look for nn accurate census of infmmtics imjSJfSf 
though nil tint hi* nth mpt**>l 1- tin* app month simple cmmientton of tlx* insane, 

(ho iienf-mute from lurlh.the hhnd of Mh i \es. nnd the leper Ti clinical know- 
h^rl'.v is tin onl\ fnfi-yinrd turnnM orru rs of dhgnoM# , lorn) knowledge tho only 
s*if, .nmrd nmimt wilful r »nc> alnn »t In some chyme, no doubt, onr local 
omime’'nt')r>> am n* nl>h* to «eonr> us from tin* latter Y( t wo can lmrtlh hope m 
nil ovj c to hfiAo got In lnnd tin* ill omit -v ml with winch folks onilcn\ our to screen 
tie* infirmities nr th< ir A*om«*n from curious outsiders or to hrno bin'll unnlTcctcil 
in the excusable optimism that h* ids p irmits to shut their exes to tho inlinnities 
of th'ir cliildn n long MW thex stireotbirs in the face And if our statistics 
FulTcr from n xoin of optimism, thin sufTi r still mom from a levs admirable hut 
hardlx Ws human xi in of jH-iMiniMn -pessimism that dnb« the a lllnge simpleton 
n lunatic , that gbmfii*sth<* dim Alston of the mud into total blindness, nnd the 
tongue tied or stone-deaf into congenital deaf-mutes, thnt reads leprosj into am 
skm-diM-nse if onh it is loath]} enough 


211 In fnel tin utmost we can expect toglem from n census of infirmities aenenawnuu. 
is a xrr\ rough nh i of their general ptoxnlenco in the conntf) And the demoi 
the ]K)jnihition, the greater the eliania* of lighting somewhere near the truth , foi 
statisticd truth is Jnrdh to lie found except in the deep well of large numbers 
In a jKipulntion fo Fcnnt} as ours the information we can pick up from tho sta- 
tistics is scarce!} libel} to he worth xon much, and my remarks will lie coric- 

spondinglv brief In llnliiclnsl/in ns a wliolo ex cry 
30,000 persons linvo in their midst ItS who are reputedly 
fill Her mg from one or other of tho four infirmities w ltli 
which we are concerned. If wo dnulctho jiopnlation 
almost half and half between the distncts andstntes, the incidence of thomfhm- 
lties in hulk and of oxer} infirmity laken by ltsolf is much higher in tho states 
than in tho dihtnets In the districts there nre 27 nfihclod persons m ox r crj 1 
10,000 , there arc *18 m tho states The difTcrcnco is much too marked nnd too 
uniformly distributed throughout flic infirmities to he accidental Nor can it he 
entuely duo fo tho idiosyncrasies of tin enumerators Somo of tho difForonco 
clearly arises from tho x cry much Inrgor element of nlions m tho districts , foi the 


Infirm per 10 000 
Jhrti -rAiiftl* 

TlMnrt. 

frtafr* 


4*1 
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alien* nro moatly full-bodied men, who uuinlly take euro io lcaro tho lam a ducks 
of tlvclr families behind in tho home- country And *cnictliing at any rate may 
fairly bo put to the credit of tho medical department, which to far ha* had littfo 
*copo for carrying it* minbtratians into the dote* unfcrtmmtnly in Arm I ties 
were recorded in loo conDned on area at the lad census for us to ottempt to take 
dock of tho progress toward* health daring tho Ltd (en year*. 

2 to By for Iho mod common of tho infirmities ii blindnew, which coaly 
overtop* the red pet together It work* havoc in tho KnehU plain and the 
connected Pbmbkl Knh^rl country and n distressing 
64 ly preToknt in Makrin and ChlgnL And t hi* bean 
ivi/ « out tho ordinary idea thot blindne** flowrwhei In ex 
] | restive bent and glare which certainly seem — nghtly 
— or wrongly — to bo predisposing fnctori of glaucoma 
ond cataract- Of tbmc two greet causes of blindne* 
cataract I* mucli the more common In BalfichbLln though glaucoma i* a reru 
lar *eourgc ell orcr tho KachliL And herein lie* a gleam ofhope for thograaaal 
diminution of blindncs* in the country The number* who ooma in for opera 
tion arc already on tho increase and each rueecsaful operation may bo relied 
upon to play it* part in thinning the rank* of tlio«e who would othcrwbo be 
content to bo couched — very likely into total hlindncw* — by tho local quack* 
Another very fruitful local source of blindne** I* smallpox Other* are granular 
lid*, especially in n**oeiatlon with ingrowing eyo-lashes, and ophthalmia, especial- 
ly at or shortly after birth. The amount of blindness among young children 
which might ham been avoided by a little antiseptic washing mult be ap- 
pnllm g In com peri *oti with blindncs* the other infirmities seem aim oat dwarfed 
mtoinsiffniflcnncc. Deaf mutism i* tho commonest yet for every victim it 
rlfiiTTK , blindne* claim* three. For somo unknown roe*on it b relatively more 
prevalent in In* Bela than elsewhere, with Ciiflgni a clow second. There arc 
rather more than half a* many insane as them are dmf mute* and Lets Bfcla 
has ngsln tho melancholy dtatinctkm of heading the lot with the largest number 
in proportion to it* population Leprosy real or Imaginary claim* 83 notim* 
m all, or 1 in every 10 000 llakr-m i* accredited with a third of the lot, but 
I cannot pretend to be confidant of tho accuracy of tho diagnosis anywhere. 
Indeed, medical opinion declines to regard leprosy ns a local disease at all, though 
I am told that several genuine csiwm have boon ohaervod among immigrant* from 
A f gj]*m«tnn, especially among tho Ilmira 

240- Tu rning to race, I am not surprised to find that of all our people* the 
Qnyrid* are the moat immune from tho lour infirmities. It would be pleasant 
to think that thb b hut the natural privilege of a 
i*" 0 saluted race or tho natural reward for o holy life. But 

*T I fear wo must seek a more mundane explanation in 
2 the health of the localities where they live and the 
lvcwi « better surrounding* in which their lot is ordinarily 

^ cast And locality and decent unrounding* have prob- 
ably a good deal to *ay to the comparatively dean 
health-bill of the PathjLn* who arc tonally next-door neighbours to the Bayyid* 
and very needy a* immune. Among the BrfthflT* the standard of living a 
markedly l ow or and the proportion of infirmities, apparently in consequence, 
appreciably higher Why the BalOch thou Id be much less healthy than the 
Brahtll b a little le* obvious but we have only to go down lower to the infirm- 
ities among tho various tribe* to find the explanation lurking in locality once 
more. Thai all three, Fo^hAn and BrAhm and BalGch, should escape far more 
lightly thnn the J*tt and the List wbo dwell in the hottest parti of the ooimtry 
l* intelUgihle an the face of it. It is, of course, through blindne* that locality 
is able to exercise a determining influence on the figures throughout it ii 
blindne*, for instance, that make* tho BalOch appear much more subject to 
infirmitie* than the BrthOIs, and give* the Jatfi who live in the burning heat 
of the Kinhhl plain, their unenviable position at tbs top of the sick list. 
Beef mutism and insanity levy their heaviest toll among tho LasI of Bda. 
Lepro*y appear* to be mo*t active among the mlsoeUaneons pooplw — which b 
only a* It ihould be, for many of them stand low in the »cial scale the Bayylds 
alone are reputed to be altogether free from the scourge. 
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247 Olassed according to tlie number of their victims among the women, ^firmraioB^ aj 
the various infirmities range themselves in the same ordei as befoie blindness 0 om es ' 

stands unchallenged at the top , leprosy stands unchal- 
lenged at the bottom The Baloch woman heads the 
list of the insane, the Biahui of the lepers, the Sayyid 
(curiously enough) of the deaf-mute , the women of 
the miscellaneous peoples head the list not only of the 
blind but of all the afflicted' put 1 together On paper 
the women as a whole appeal to escape far moie lightly than the men , in reali- 
ty they suffer a good deal inoro than the crude statistics would imply The pio- 
portion of afflicted among them looks unduly small simply because then total 
n um b oi is much smallci than tho total numbci of males glancing at the statis- 
tics wo must throughout bear m mind this abnormal scaicity of females m 
Baluchistan If wc readjust the statistics and compare the proportion of the 
afflicted among equal numbers of oither sov, we find that instead ot there being 
<36 afflicted females to 100 afflicted males, theie aro as many as 83 As for blind- 
ness, it actually affects tho females most , m an equal number of eithei sex there 
are 110 blind females to 100 blmd males And tins of course is the one mfiimity 
ulierc we have come to expect tho females to be at least as gieat suffeiers as 
the males In tho other infirmities the males, here as elsewheie, leassert then 
unenviable but apparently well-established superiority of vai lability 

248 But it is hardly worth while to pursue the statistics further , tho small- Local idotw. 
ness of our numbers threatens to vitiate any conclusions we might attempt to draw - 

from them So much do I feel this difficulty that I for ono take moie interest in 
the local ideas about the infirmities than in the statistics themselves The 
country folk are firmly convinced that smallpox is responsible loi most of the 
blindness among them , but old ago comes m of course foi a good deal of 
the blame, and so docs fevei at all periods of life Local theories, however, usually 
vary with local characteristics , and it is only natural that blindness should be 
attributed along the desolate Nushki trade-route to tho whirling dust, on the 
Makran coast to povdeied sholls driven with tho sand, and in the Kaohki to the 
intolerable heat and glaic of the summei months Not only are tho heat and the 
glare believed to bo directly injurious to tho sight, they make tho salt perspira- 
tion drip into the oyes, oi else set up a peculiar land of headache known as loti, 
the natural issue of which is blindness or insanity oi both The unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Kachhl, perhaps the most scorching tract m all India, are very 
subject to shab-koii or night-blindness during the months of June, July and 
August , all treatment appears to be vain there is nothing foi it but to wait 
patiently for the break in the heat, when the. nuisance passes off of itself Insan- 
ity is variously legarded as tho outcome ot an excessive and heating diet, the 
result of a sudden shock, tho punishment for perjury, or the malicious contrivance 
of the Jinns But Kachhl folk put it down to the burning heat like most of then 
ills, and icgard it as ono of tho oidinary endings of that racking headache they 
call loti Deaf-mutism is oidinanly looked upon as an infliction sent by the Al- 
mighty over which man has no control But the Brahuis are convinced that it is 
the inevitable result of loquacity on tho part of the parents at the veiy first begin- 
ning of things , m fact such stiong bolievers are they in pre-natal oi ratliei pre- 
conceptionol influences that it is one of then fust principles to turn out all animals 
from the vicinity of the conjugal chambei, lest tho child of tho union be bom 
marred with the characteristic of some brute beast Though I believo the country 
to be almost free from leprosy, there is a vague wide-spread diead of it Most 
people attribute the scourge to tho eating of fish, which may account for the 
leason why fiBh is regularly tabooed m several parts of the country But the 
more learned in such matters tell me that there is scant danger m fisfi if you adopt 
the simple precaution of not taking milk or mutton or fowls or onions along with 
it Then there aie hundreds who think that lepiosy comes from union with a 
woman in her impurity More curious is the notion that it arises fiom ablutions 
with water that has beon loft standing m the sun in a copper vesseL But none 
of these theories appeal to the wise men among the Bi&huis, who tell me that it 
simply comes from eating the flesh of a peacock which has just devoured a snake 
Local cures are interesting enough But the subject would lead too far afield 
even for a report as rambling as this And m any case I could- hardly hope to 
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pnrrldo mdi cnterininlng reading the folhnrlng paragraph, which I flnt 
camo a crow in the Paignton Obterrer and rrhich appear* to bo going the round 
of the proTincLil pre**, a« I cnmo acrow It a month Later in tho Herts and Esses 
Observer : In Unluchirinn when a phyridan giro* a do*e, he b expected to 
partake of a ibnllar one himself a* a guarantee) of hb good faith. Should tho 
patient die under hi* hands the rolatlrcs though they rarely exerdeo It hare 
tho right of putting him to death tinier a *pcoial ogrremcmt hai been mode for 
freeing him from oil rcinorulhlllty a* to conwrjnenooe j while, if they ihould 
decide upon immolating him ho 1ft fully oxpecied to yield to hi* f»to like aman. 
One nlmoftt rrifthca — for tho *nho of local colour — that there wore n grain of 
truth in it 
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Xote The fact that one deaf mute male in Chagnl and one Wind male in Sibl tv ere also returned as insane accounts for the i 

discrepancy in tho total. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


'T MIMIC il. I) IT 4 — TAfltr Mil 

2)0 The heading of this clnjitcr is none of om deusing Appropriate t&o chior wos 
enough for Twin as a whole, it is curiously mappropuatc for BntfichisUn ° r naWohurtin, 
Caste so ahsorlmiglj interesting elsewhere, isnhno«t unknown, and though I shall 
ba*e n little to mvmi the subject htor, that little will he of u purely "negatne 
character In Baltic l»st *111 the interest centres round our multitudinous tribal 
dmsjons and the parasitical rlements crafted on them We are chiefly con- 
cerned with three races Biloch, Brdmi and Pat hail In using the word race, 

3 am unfortunate]* Imnir imwlf ojien to the charge of begging a luglily 

dchatcable question In justification I can only plead the lack of a hoitei 

workaday term It is of course wcU-iMablnlied that not one of the groups 
now designated as Babich, Bnhiu and Patlnti is entireh homogeneous 
m it' composition There is, for instance, no doubt of the presence of 
«Tntt elements in all three, or of the Patina origin of so\cral of the 
Bnihfti trilies But <*on if the Babich and the Bnliut and the Pnthan arc 

orurniillv offshoots from one and the same stock, they haie certainly 

differentiated with such persistence that tiny may well he tiented nowadays 
.is different species Tn describing them as three distinct races, I am at any 
rate describing things as the* now aio or at least n «, thc\ appear to he 
to the peoples conci rued, who art content to accept the broad dnuling-lities of 
looks drtss, language, manmrs, customs, without piolmig too deeph into 
que-tums ot origin \nd aftir all is sud and done, is it so *cry ceitam that 
tin nucleus of all three is dem ed from the same stocks Pai from rog.uding 
a common origin as certain, — cvept of course n prune* al nll-emhraemg oiigm 
of the chief brandies of m inkind — I regard it, I confess, ns allogcthci unproicd 
and not a little improbable But here again I hnicsot foot on dangerous ground 
and am running in the teeth of the latest conclusions of anthropometry, wlncli 
lump all three together, in comma} with the Jaft and the Dchwar'nnd the 
Lori and the Mid and the Qlrnlnm — strange bed-fellows with a longennce — 
as constituents of the one Turko-Traman race 

250 BuUhough I incline to back unscientific but first-lmnd o\peuonce no thoory na 
of the peoples Ihomsohes against tins amazing icsult of scientific methods , t00rt ^ ta,s 
I have 110 theories to offor regnidmg (ho origins of tlio races It almost scorns 
ns if the whole question were msolublo at the picsent slngo of othnology 
'Whether we look upon the laces ns ineio variations from one and the samo 
stock or whether we look upon them ns distinct species, wc are equally gi oping 
m tlio dark , in cither case the opinion wo afTcct is little moic than an opinion 
after all Philology, nnthroponictiy and the other hoys that wore to unlock 
the dooi and meal the sccicts of race — they all seem to lime failed us dismally 
But if the tune has apparently come foi a serious reconsideration of ethnological 
methods, the time is certainly not past for a caiclul descnption of the races as 
we find them And this wc may look to tlio Ethnographical Survey of 
Baluchistan to gne us in due com sc Here I can hope to do little more than 
pass the chief peoples of the countiy in loncw 

L 
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OHArrm xi.— H aiti, taiii ahd raol 


wto. 251 Vnd I will begin with Ujo Patbfln not merely becauso hii ii tho mo*t 
numerous race in BaIfichi*tAn hut lnxmiAO ho is *0 conveniently pom tiro about 
111 * origin and his goncaloglc*, nud therefore compo entirely cosy to deal with. 
Of liU tuppojod idontlty with tho nimsi of Hmxlotu* or tho JlaptrvtjTtu of 
Ptolemy ho know* nothing Tho lineage ho truces is more undent itfll, for lie 
dal mi to bo ipnxng from Malik Tolhb known to m as King Saul, tho »on of KWl 
B oren and thirty generations icpnrnto King Saul from lilt descendant Qali Abd or 
KntiilcL Awl Ybdur Itashld, as boilts tho ancestor of tuoh itoxdy Husalnmn* 
ai tho Pnthnn*, mu among tho earliest of tho conrcrts to IilAm, though hl« home 
tuiam nuii mL * fnr A™/ towerdi the Tnkht i-SulcmAm Nay be 

mu cron counted among tho honoured friends of tho 
j KsiT r ro nhet himself and hli deeds of rnJcmr in tho catso 

of the truo fnltli wore rownrdod by thii glorious pro- 
phecy from tho Prophet * own lin* God will raise up a mighty iced from tbli 
man, and ho will bo firm in tbo faith, and tho strength of hli tribe will bo at the 
rtrongth of tho keel of n ihip. tnd In toVon thereof lto hailed him Patan or 
Datiyan for tho interpretation of tho nnm o (heaven knom in what hn gnago) 
ii keel. And Abdur Itaibld married So mb the daughter of Klri'ud the rlctorioti*, 
nnd by hor ho had threo tom, Saraban, CiJiurghushtnnd Dnitan from ono or other 
of whom all truo l*nthAiu are rprung So, at least, rum tho tradition recorded by 
Manmt Uliali iqjso throo hundred years ago ; and he boa •eroedi of graoologie* 
to bod hi* itatomenti. 


1 icy ntota 

(Ej 


c" 


fillip 

l p— ' 


252. It ■eenu high time that them muity gcnoologie* woro mbjocted to 
tho icnrch light of modern critieisnu Until thii i* done, them ii nothing for it 
hut to follow than as blindly though hardly with the *amc Implicit faith, ai the 
Pt^han himiolf b ot Uwt I propose to thread my way through their labyrinthine 

main be who will con 
find them in any book on 
* ju* thePathini. A bare del 
oton of tho chief ram lib 
ijsa entiem* In the pedigree 
j**g k all that we require — 
ra jurt enough to «how the 
J S*re grosiplngi of the nrpre- 
1UM4 icntntln* of tho moo 
itfll to be found in 
BalfLchlstln- bow Saraban had two ions, Sh&rLbbhn and K~hanhbQrL The 
detcondantj of tho farmer are of much greater importance for m than tho 
descendant* of the latter who*e only local representative* worthy the name 
of tribe are the Kid For from Sharkhbftn *ro *nrung the Tarin , the 
flMrAnT and the Bapioh together with tho Mina oUihoot* — the Ldph the 
Jafax and the Zmarai, to *ay nothing of the Kivetmn now ranked a* 
Batch (§ 20t) and the Qfrarihln, now ranked as Soyyid (§ 250) But 
important a* I* thu Saraban branch of the Pa(han race, it i* orenhadowed in 
BclOchUtin by the Gfanr gbnsh t. Of the throe ion* of Gbarghmht, two, BAbf 
and AlandO, concern u» little, though there nro a few nmttered BAM in 
Quetta P iihin and KalAt, and It I* joit porfble that the HandOkbfil may be 
the descendant* of MandB (§ 238) But from PAnl are descended not 
only the Kakn; the largest of oil the Pathdn tribe* in the country but also 
the PapI with it* numercra affihoot*. With the third great branch of the 
Pa^hAn race we need hardly bother onnobet at all for though m the Qh£l*aJ 
we have enumerated a goodly number of the descendant* of Baitan the 
O hi I i-ii are not truly indigenous to BnJQohlitan (§ 7 A) 


253. With till* ikeleton pedigree a* a guide, wo may now fallow up the 
main P athfcn tribe* in the oesmtry Tarin, the ion of BhartbhOn, the »on of 
SarabanThfld three *on*. Spin, TOr and Biir — White, Black and Brown aocord 
Ing to somewhat apocryphal account*, there was a fourth *on Zhxp Yellow 
descendant* from whom are ropposed to be traceable among the Zhaptbfcl X^hwAr 
tat, ^ m and the Bauanl BmhM. TKe Spin Tarfn, who are 

*3f chiefly located in. Sh&hrig and Scnjawl, are tho letat 

n»n numerou* of tho threo their itrongert dm the 
cy4 * t m YapCchl — indeed they *et up a* * trfbo with a tardfir 
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of its own. are a quiet, peaceful community, whose unmixed Patlian origin 

(partly perhaps for that very reason) is not altogether above suspicion The 
Tor Tarin, who are scattered ovei Sibi, Quetta-Pishin andLoralai, are more than 
twice as mnneious, and here again there seem to he many alien elements in the 
laigest clan, the Makhiani But much the most important both m numbers 
and everything else are the Bor Tarin, better known as the Abdal Not only is 
t his the stock from which the present ruling family of Afghanistan is sprung, it 
includes the Achakzai, one of the most prominent Patlian tribes in the province 
The Achakzai have had a pretty bad reputation from tame immemorial, which 
probably explains why Ahmad Shah, Durrani, him self a Sadozai Abdal and 
therefoie a kinsman of theirs, took the precaution of removing them to a con- 
venient distance from the paient-stock They nowadays occupy the whole of 
the Khwaja Amran range on the Chaman border, and swarm over southern 
Afghanistan as fai as Herat 

264 The precise classification of the Shirani, howevei obvious on paper, suram 
is m reality a very pretty little problem, wluch ultimately resolves itself, as may 
be gatheied from Niamat Ullah, into a struggle of father-kin vei sus mother-kin 
Por Shar kh bun, the son of Saraban, first mamed a Katar wife and by hei had 
one son, Shirani Mamying again, he begat several othei sons, and m course 
of time made up his mind to single out Tarin, the eldest of them, to be maltlc 

or leader aftei him, an act of mjustice which so 
incensed Shirani that he threw m his lot with Ins 
maternal grandfather Kakar, swearing that he had done with the Sarabani, 
and that he and his sons’ sons after lnm would remain Ghurghushti for 
evei But whether a tribe is Saiabani or Ghurghushti is m these days of 
course a purely academic question The Shirani, or Marani as they like to 
he called, are settled round the Takht-i-Suleman Those on the east of the 
range (who do not properly belong to this piovmce) are known asLargha, those 
on the west are known as Bargha , but there is a good deal of chopping and 
changing between the two One of the chief clans, the Haripal, claims Sayyid 
descent from Harif, a Sayyid who married a Shiiani wife and took up Ins quar- 
ters with the Shirani tribe , but Niamat Ullah knows nothing of tins on the — 

contrary, he specifically states that Haripal was the son of Chai, the son of 
Shirani Of all the tribes within our borders the Shirani are possibly the most 
uncivilised , they are certainly the most turbulent at the moment “ A dog that 
knows you won’t bite you,” says the proverb, “ hut the better a Marani knows 
you the greatei his relish m devouring you ” 

256 We may pass over Barech, another son of Sharkhbun (for the number mana brauou 
of his descendants m Baluchistan is too small to give them any special signifi- 
cance), and turn to his brothei Miana It has been the curious fate of such 
descendants of Miana aB are left m Baluchistan to have come undei Baloch 
Lum 2,816 influence Thus among the Luni, who reside in Duki 

i’. 28 b and who prefei to be called Durrani ( on no better 
manu 1,228 grounds, as far as I know, than that their ancestor 

Miana was a brother of Tarin, the ancestor of the Durrani Abdal ), the chief’s 
title is not sardar but tumandar More marked is the Baloch influence on the 
Jafar, who live m the neighbouimg taliszl of Musakkel, and speak a Jatki 
language called Jafarki among themselves (§ 229) and Pashto or Baloclii among 
then neighbours The general impiession that theie is a good deal of Baloch blood 
m the tribe is perhaps confirmed by the practice of the artificial defloration of 
their bndes (§ II 7 ) The same custom exists again among the Qharsliin, who 
though related to the Miana stock, have now been classed as Sayyid (§ 269) 

Curiously enough it does not exist— though female circumcision does (§ 99) 

among the Khetran, who though apparently descended from Miana can be classed 
as Patlian no longer, for they have definitely taken on Baloch status (§ 264) 

In fact the only local descendants of Miana who have kept clear of Baloch 
influence seem to be the Zmarai But the name Zmarai (which by the bv 
means hon) does not figure in the genealogies , and it is possible that this 
numerically insignificant tnbe is not Miana after all 

256 But while the descendants of Shaikbbun have flourished, the Kharsh kh.i 
bun branoli of the Sarabani is almost extinct in Baluchistan With the 
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exocption of a few bolated families of the Zamand it* tola reprupontatire* ere 
tho Kill (or KtM m they nro home time* culled) 
*** 1 ’*" n tribo wliich ho* neqaired an importanoc coil of 

all proportion to Itn number* owing to tho rlehnas of it* land* in tho 
neighbourhood of Quetta. But despite thdr wealth or perhap* on account 
of it, the tribesmen hare a bad name among their neighbour* for cowardice, 
imtnutwurtliina*, and *clf rightcouinm. If there ■ any mitchlcf a foot, 
tho KA*1 i* tuppoaod to bo at tho bottom of lh Twa* the will of God, but 
the deed of tbo Ko*I 1* a common jirorcrb. A cnrioui phyiicnl defect ha* 
earned them tbo nickname of kar-gAdtke yellow tooth And thereby bangi 
a tale that their neighbour* tore to tell at their oxperuo. A 1 tannic** wayfarer 
oneo po'sed through their rfllago with a greyhound on Icnih. T1 linking to get 
a n*o out of him they cried out Hallo there 1 IVycm want to tell that 
mongrel of your* 0 And tho man replied that ho was willing enough if they 
could give him hi* price. ** All Tory well *ald hi* bolter*, ** but lot • have a 
look at It* tooth, you can t ralin off a toothless old mongrel on tho like* of us. 
“Look at it* teeth if you will, *ald tho man, but yon may take my word for 
it that the bound i* no 1 ollow tooth like *omo I wot of Vnd with a grin he 
wa» quit of hi* tormenton. 


1*M*3 

KbJM 

u,«o 


2o7 So much for tho Sam haul. Of the *on* of Ghurghuiht, wo may 
pan over Bib! becnu*o hi* descendant* are few and scattered, and 
ilandu, became ho either left no descendant* in BalQchfitnn {and hlamat 
Ullnh *com* to imply tliat be left nono nt *11) or they hare forgotten 
their origin and trooe back to tho Pnnl (§ £33) But from Ban!, 
the ton of Gtrurghuiht, i* iprung first and faremott tho KAknp which i* 
not only tho largest Fa(hin tribo in the province but account* for one- 
eighth of tho wholo population. But to call tho Kakaf a tribe would 
perhap* be a mitnonxrr Por the connection 
oetwoen the grrnt clan* of which it i* composed ha* 
become *o slight, that each may fairly claim to be 
treated a* * tribe by Itself indeed the tamo may be 
said of *omo of tlio tcctioru in the ferreral clam 
01 1 04 which hase increased and multipllcil and cc*n© into 

separate political prominence. By far tho largest of tlie*e clan*, or tribe* ni I 
prefer to call than 1* the Banrarkb^b which 1* ddefly located in Zhob and 
Lignlnt. The meet inilucntinl group in the tribe t* the JCetiai (a subsection of 
the Jalhlxal) who provided tho King of Zhub ” in the day* of Ahmed Shah, 
and are still regarded with religion* veneration by the tribesmen. One of the 
largest of the Semarfchfil group* i* the Dumar but there vcciru to be *oxne doubt 
whether these arc true EAkaj at alh According to the Kitaj they are de- 
fended from a <fsm or minstrel m San tar * *ernca According to the Xhmup 
thenudres, they are desoended from one of Sanzar’* *on* by a Bill run! widow — 
a pedigree which oimouriy indicates unearines* a* to the purity of the breed. 
But according to Nlamat L'Ikh a geneabgie*, hum rnu the *on of Dowi, the *on 
af THmt, and on tin* showing the Humor and the K&kaj ami tho Paul all 
belong to different brancha* of Ohnr ph mljt The SnafLa, who are naxt in 
strength to tho Soniarkii'i among the Kik*r nro mainly located in Quetta 
Puhln but there are also a good number in Bib!, and a few in ZlAb The 
Tagdiapa are leo widely dapetsed than the Sna^ta, keeping almost entirely 
to Qnetta Pi*Mn. Though a well reoogni*ed tribe or clan of the Knksr It (* 
genarally bellered that they are not true Kakaj and it i* certain that there i* 
a largo alien tnfurion among them. Of the Bargars, the smallest of the four 
maul KAkap dirktan*, the majority now lire m Onetta-Puhln, but their real 
home i* Kipposed to be Zhch How little tribal ooliedon there i* in thli 
dhridon may be seen from the fact that, when the AIAndmaJ of Quetta Piahln 
recently eniWronred to renew their tie* of kinship with the Bargain of Hind a 
bjgh. their overture* were met with rilencc. A* for the Bawl and tho T^trutp 
their number* are too small for them to be of any pohtioal interest, though a* 
remnant* of once famou* branch©* of the great Kakaj tribe, they are interest- 
ing enough. 

*• MS. Paul, like KAkt; wa* a son of Dint, the »on of Gtrarchuiht But the 
connection between the Kiksj sod the Ptu}5 tribe* hi* long unce faded sway 
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indeed so little cohesion is tlieie among the various clans of the Pan! them- 
selves that it is only by a stretch of the imagination that we can call some 
of them Pam any longer They are a very scattered lot Not only aie they to 
be found m Sibi, Zhob and Loialai, and in lesser numbers m Quetta-Pi^hm, 
they are dispersed into Afghanistan, the North-West Piontiei Piovmce, and far 

into southern Lidia In Baluchistan the only 
28 <® 7 | group that still clings to the actual name of Panl 
1I202 aie the Sibi Pani, whoso history dates back to Bain 
4,044 Khan who lived about the middle of the fifteenth 
2^3 century and was the founder of the great Barozai 
section which supplied the lulers of Sibi and the 
suuoundmg country undei Afghan rule It is round these Barozai that 
the Sibi Pani lange themselves, though the Ismailkhanzai have separated them- 
selves off from the main stock, and have set up in opposition m Sangan The 
Tani of Zhob and Loialai have severed then connection altogether Dropping 
the very name of Pani, they have taken on separate names, and constituted 
themselves into separate tribes, though still acknowledging a shadowy Pani 
lineage The most poweiful of these are the Musakfiel, who are chiefly 
to be found in the talisil of that name m Loralai, and are divided into two 
mam divisions, the Beimel, the senior branch, and the Lahizai, each under a 
-chief of its own Then there are the Mandokhcl, who also claim Pani descent 
but repudiate any thin g more than a sentimental connection with the Pani 
of Sibi As Mando is the name of one of the three sons of Ghuighusht, 
it has somet im es been assumed that these Mapdojchel must be his dnect 
descendants They themselves lay no pretensions to this pedigree, but trace 
back to Mando, the son of Pani, the nephew of Mando, the son of Ghur gh uslit 
And whatever may be the real worth of these misty genealogies, it seems quite 
clear that, when a tribe deliberately foigoes a proud but plausible pedigree, the 
chances are that there is more truth m the more modest ancestry it claims 
Accoiding to their own account (ami Pani accounts back them up) they 
broke off fiom the mam Pani tribe some tw r enty generations ago foi good and 
all They are now a fairly united tribe under one sai dai , pudmg themselves 
on the purity of their many sections Another offshoot Lorn the Pani stock 
is the small nomad tribe of the Isot Tet another apparently is the Zarkun, 
who chiefly live in Duki and Kohlu But the origin of the Zarkun is a little 
obscuie, and if they aie Pani m reality, the probabilities are that they aie not 
a direct offshoot tiom the mam tube but an offshoot from its offshoot the 
Musakhel And finally there is one small Safi offshoot which has been classed 
as somi-mdigenous, and another which has affiliated itself to the Sibi Pani 

259 The brief account of the Ghilzai given elsewheie (§74) will suffice p»tuan sayn<n^ 
for these sons of Baitan , for the Ghilzai are not true indigenous inhabitants 
of Baluchistan There lemam thiee groups, half Pathan, half Sayyid, to 
which I must refer Bowing to public feelings of commendable piety-, I have 
classified the Ustrana and the Gharsliin and the Mashwani as Sayyid,* and not 
as Pathan And on this point it is interesting to note what Niamat Ullah 

has to say “ Several clans among the Afghan nations aie Sayyids , such are 

the Ishtiuanl among the Shirani, the Mashwani among the KSkar, the GJm- 
shin among the Miana Nevertheless they are now numbered among tne 
Pathans For they ncvei style themselves Sayyids, say mg with one voice 
‘ Ill-scemmg were it and against reason, were we to style ourselves Sayvuls, 
seeing that we have left them order, and have joined the nation of the Afghans 
to have our kith and our km and our commeice among them Our fathers, 
moieovci, have declared that whosoever of then sons shall take upon himself 
the title of Sayvid, the same is no son of theirs ’ This thing w as spoken of 
m the reigns of Sikandar and Slier Shah, and the high personages amomr them 
did not gainsay this say mg” But the tide has turned, for there is plcnti of 
gamsavmg m these davs, and it seems wisest to withhold the proud title of 
§nvy id from them no longei (§ 2S1) 
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260 These old genealogies of Niamat Ullah would decidedly repav study 
Even at the lowest estimate thev reflect the general ideas current about the 
Pathans some three centuries ago It is interesting enough to compare lu<= 
antiquated statements with present facts, and not a little" curious to find so 
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many of tho unmet ho mention* (till surviving among tho tribe* ai wo know 
them now despite the onto with nhieh now names ipring np and old name* 
die ont in tho mptarfera* ebb nnd flow ol iraman gcrncmikm. Take for in 
rianco, tho insignificant Jafar tribe, one of our puny remnant* of tho Min* 
•took Among It* tiny tcotiona — and they ore all tiny — are tho BawAnl, tho 
Sunmt and tho Burinh Not only Is Jafar himself reckoned by Mamnt TT llnh 
among tho ton* of Minim, so are Stoat and Unwinl and Bor figure* among 
Minn * grandjemt, let tho Jafar might teem a ringularly unpromUing field, 
for compomtiro research, for not onlv U it a tctj small tribe It ii a tribo that 
ha* departed from pore Tntbin standard* it ha* adopted a Jafkl language j 
it* custom*, apparently hnvo been tinged with BalLch influence. And this 
reference to lirduch inflocnco *uggc*t» another point. It ha* been amimed 
thikc and ngnln tl tat there Is no rarer Irullcotkm not merely of Bn loch influence 
bnt of Dnkjcli infusion than tho tribal ending -dsf which figure* for example 
in BawAnl Bnmnl Tot when we And that the name* of these two petty see 
tkm* w ere lirfng names among tho Minna three hundred year* ago and 
that one of them boro tho damnlngly toll tnlo termination even them without 
robing the »Ughte*t tmpidon In tho not uncritical mind of Nlamai TT Tlah, thl* 
sort of iTgumcnt *eem* clearly a trifle dangerous. Not that the racial or tribal 
puri ty of tho Pofliins wa* perfect In Mamat TJllah s dart or erm in N la mat 
TJHah • opinkm. Etc ha* constantly to eke out hi* genealogies with M adopted 
ton*, nnd tho concluding word* of hi* treatise are a carrot ngnintt the rain 
pretension* of out shier* to Patfi&n descent. 6 till lets 1* the Pr.\UAn * theory 
a* to tho purity of hi* tribe — the theory that it conriri* of a body of kinsmen, 
all descended on tho mala ride from one common ancestor — borne out In fact 
to-day Oat of hi* own mouth enn we condemn him. For there 1* hardlv a 
Pai^hin tribe which does not make shift to explain the pretence of thi* or toot 
tertian in it* mid«t b* the descendant* of Rmc adopted ton, or of tome fugitive 
from *nothcr tribe, or— most pathetic of all hi* oonfewlon* of ignorance — of 
some foundling And tho absorption of strangers must hare been emr enough 
In tho old dap when the land wa* tho common property of the tribe, to be 
distributed and rodiriributed among the tribesmen from umo to time. Bui 
though trace* of periodical allotting* of land riltl linger hero and there, there 1* 
none of that tlwrough-going tribal commonalty of ]andruchas*tHl exist* among 
the Mari Hal&ch (4 200) Tho dan of wholesale affiliation are apparently 
errer Even tho affiliation of iiHllridual refugee* from other tribe* i* fast 
going out of fashion refugee* are often a good deal more bother than they 
are north. Taken in bulk a* a race or individually a* tribe*, the PutbAra 
are much let* of a medley than either Brill hi or Bafcch- The only real tend 
enoy toward* flwure ii within the tribe Lt*elf j clan*, I fancy will riill break 
off from tho pc rent tribe to form other tribe* of their own, a* the MandokhAl 
and the M&*akh5l have done before them And though tho pretenoe of the 
Nbetrin among the rank* of the BalObh (§ 20i) and the exhienoe of a clan 
composed largely of Shiran! clement* among tho Mart (} 2&8) and the plnntrful 
admixture ax PathAn* of rariou* kind* among the BrAhftfs generally ({ 272} 
are living witnesses of a fairly extenrire race-change in the pait, there I* 
none — at any rate among the PathAn* within the country itself— at the 
present day 

— y 2dl. Those who have had dealing* with tho aggressively democratic PathAn 

of TlriLh are sometimes inclined to imagine that the more anriocraho rpirit that 
animates the PathAn* of Balilcbbtin mart be dno to the genius of Sendaman. 
Bat here, at any rate, the influence oi Sen de man ha* clearly been overrated 
indeed there 1* evidence that our PathAn* are *omewhat more democratio now 
than they were before hi* time. Nor will it rafflee to put everything down to 
contact with the undemocratic BrihAI and BnlOch exoopt in very narrowly 
confined area* the contact ha* never boon effective enough, to have produced, 
inch fit reaching result*. The true explanation, I fancy 1* that the democratio 
spirit, winch i* at once the glory of the PathAn* who lire outride thflir ancient 
mother country and the despair of those who have to deal with thpm, u a oam- 
psmtivelv modem development after alh To my mind, thi* i* almost suggested 
In the gonaalogiei thffniebrs, in the tracing back of the tribe to an eponymous 
hero. In any oa*e, one Ita* no need to pent between tho line* of Nlamai Ullah a 
work in order to find evidence* of an early rabordlnatian of the tribe to a obief 
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ship Take, foi instance, the story that Shirani left the tribe of Ins father 
because his younger half-Biother Taiin was to be made mahJc over his head 
(§ 254) Or take the lengthy story leading up to the Sayyid origin of the 
TJstrana and Mashwani, which tells how the wife of a certain Shirani appealed 
to “ Hamim, Shirani, the chief of that nation,” when her husband proposed to 
set up then son as mastei of the family to the exclusion of the son she had had 
by her former Sayyid husband , and which concludes with an agreement made 
hy “ the heads of the thiee tribes, the Kerramans, the Kakar and the Shirani ” 

Coming to historical times t we find that nearly all the gieat Pathan divisions 
had their chiefs or ruleis 01 even so-called kings there were the chiefs of the 
Achakzai , the Barozai governors of Sibi, the chiefs of the Pani , the J ogizai 
■** Kings of Zliob,” the chiefs of the SanzaikfieL Wherever we know that a 
tribe has had a serious struggle for existence m historical tunes, we find a chief 
figuring pro min ently m its history And there are plenty of chiefs to-day 
“there are chiefs of the Jogizai, the Musakhel, the Mandokhel, the Isot, the Luni, 
the Jafar, the Zmarai, the Abdullnzai, the Melitarzai, the two divisions of the 
T) lunar, the Panezai and the Sarangzai of Sibi, and others besides Neveithe- 
less, it would be a hold man who would prophesy that the Pathans of Baluch- 
istan will always remain true to then older tubal organisation Among 
Pathans there is little of that blind faith m heredity, that has been so marked 
a characteristic of the Baloch and the Brahui , and piobably there never has 
been The survival of the “tenth transmitter of a foolish face ” at all costs is 
mo part of the Pathan’ s political creed The present tendency is appaiently 
two-fold on the one hand the power of the oldei chiefs seems to he decaying 
and then influence becoming more and more confined to the clansmen living in 
their immediate neighbourhood , on the other, new men are constantly rising into 
piommence and, having gathered a following around them, setting themselves 
up in authority as leaders of smallei sections None the less, these leanings 
towards democracy are leavened by a stiong clannish feeling and a robust 
Tacial pnde, and the Pathan seems much better fitted in character than either 
Baloch or Brahui to march with the changes in the times 

262 A mass of curious legends and a noble cycle of epic ballads have Tho boioqh 
gathered round the early history of the Baloch In one gioup of legends the 

scene opens m Arabia, and after an interlude in Aleppo shifts to Persia, where 
it wavers between Kirman and Seistan In another group it is m Persia that 
the scene opens , it does not shift to Arabia till long after, in the days of the 
Prophet, on his death it shifts to Aleppo, and back again to Persia Tet 
even this latter group of legends seeks, incongruously enough, to associate the 
ancestry of the Baloch with the Prophet, by tracing the descent of Jalal Khan — 
the father of Bind, Lashar, Koiai, Hot and their sister Jato, who aie generally 
accepted- as the five progenitors of the race — eithei to the Prophet’s uncle Mir 
Hamza and a fairy wife, or else (less directly but still honourably) to a slave of 
his son-in-law ‘All And ovei all hangs the magic of Arabia Much has been 
done to sift the giams of history from these interesting ballad and legend 
cycles , and no one has laboured more industriously m the field than Dames, 
v hose enthusiasm alone should fire others to carry on the work, partly by 
collecting the many ballads that still remain on the kps of men, partly by 
analysing them m the fight of the few scatteied lefeiences to the race that are 
to be found in more histoncal lecords But at our present stage of knowledge 
the only facts that seem to emerge clearly fiom the tangled yarn of tradition 
are that the nucleus of the Baloch made its way into Baluchistan from 
Kirman and Seistan thiough Makran, and that internal dissensions soon 
dissipated large swarms of them further afield One can almost trace the last 
stages on their journeying to Baluchistan m many of the tribal names Bug, 

Lashar, Magas, Dasht, Gishkaui, Buleda, Domhak, Kalmat And of then later 
dispersal eastwaids there is eloquent witness in the fact that Baluchistan, 

BalSo11 notwithstanding its title as the land of the Baloch,” 

Baluchistan 60100 S C0Il ^ aiIls to-day but a fraction of the Baloch scattered 

Panjab 632499 bioadcast ovei the Punjab and SrncL 

263 In the oldest ballads the Baloch are grouped in four and forty mo Eostom 
bdlah or clans, four of which, however, v> ere not true Baloch at all but Baioen tuman* 
composed of servile elements Nowheie, unfortunately, is a complete fist of these 
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Mini given Piecing (lie older reference together wo get a tiring of twenty 
•Is name*, hut it i* of course imrdiy llkoly that all or cron tho majority of tho 
twenty -«x figured among tlio original forty four Many of them twontrHlx 
name* it 111 survivo, hut mrrlvc for the moet part merely ni name* of minor 
section* tlw> word bdlak Itself mrvircs no longer for tho Bol6ch «aTe in the 
name of tho QhulAm Bblal a section of the Bind. It i* only a fern* of tho great 
U1MM tHMaM — tho characteristic tribal organisation of tho 
Eastern Baiuch of tho portent day— that hear the 
eub name name a* ono of tlw MdaJfc of old. Prominent 
1 tfiJ nmont ? the*o ii tho Bind, dost a tta owx in the 
mu Kadihl. Bat powerful though tho Bind itsvtan U 
1 ** and proud tl«mgh lt» name, it must not ho roppoied 
that the pedigree of all its tribesmen or oven of mod of it* tribesmen would 
bear elate scrutinv In lU neighbour and hcrodltnrr rival, tho Mhgtul wo lave 
a typical example of tho nlrerption of nn ancient odtak by a modern tuman ; 
for tim laihirl bit a l whose lends with tho Bind arc tho theme of many a 
•hrring ballad, has boon swallowed up by tho llaguil with a boat of let* dhrin- 
gtusbeil ct omenta besides, Both tbc*o rtrong and well-organised (rmaitt were 
once doughty momtxra of tho old Brthfil Confederacy and the Bind ttiil 
rank* with Bom wan and llngail with JhnJawam It ii a little nmmln? br the 
by tluit tho amateur philologist in delving into tho old geographers for 
ancient analogies to modern names, never hit upon tlw brilliant derivation of 
Maga 1 by metathesis from tho iforvigctro of Herodotus and Strabo But the 
name U probahlv of no great antiquity and It presumably derived from Mfigat 
in P cm lan BnlQchistAn Hero at any rate the Bind can boost an advantage over 
his andant foe hi* is tho proudest of all Baiuch names, tho name not only of 
cmo of the anoiont bM.it but of tho oldest among JaLal Kbin a sons. But 
though tho word Bind i* ofton used as if it were mionymoui with Dnlfch, 
and though there are Bind wherever the Bflluch ore to bo found — in llakmn, 
in Sind. ami in tho Panjtb— this does not mean that erven those who call 
themselves Bind or pro few a Rind descent (and their name is legion) look upon 
the Bind tumanddr a* thotr nominal I on dor or on the Bind tnwtan of to-dar as 
tho purest representatives of their race. The Idea would he contemptuously 
•cuufrd, for instance, by the great BugR tribe, who are full of protestations 
of their Rind doseent But tney protest me thinks, too much. In reality 
tber ore probably as heterogeneous as there ancient rivals the 3Iarl 
whose mixed composition may be gathered from tho facts that each of its threo 
clans traces a diuertmt descent, and that one of tho three tho Lohnrfnl 
Shirt n l, opealv proclaim* the Pa(hAn origin of ltalf of its members In 
tho latter part ci its name ’'Totther Bnril nor Mari figures among the 
ancient toick and the names are prohal lv fairly modem. As there are several 
localities in Persia that go by the name of Bug it teems likely enough that Bug|i 
is another geographical formation, though where the coding (i can hare coma 
from seems a bit of a poaor Borne there are who *ny that they are not Bug(I 
but bagff-a-flk com el-ala res, just as there are other* who tar that the UnrT 
are mart fa or “ slaves pure and simp! a The Mori once on a time were content 
to retort that they were marl or f brave* (I am not elcnr what lang oago 

come to their rescue) but they hare recently got to hear of *omo place called 
Deaht-1 Mari m. Panda and falling a victim to the prevailing fashion of 
geographical derivations, have given this out as their ancestral home before long 
they will donbtleas weave a pretty legend around their exodus from Daaht i Marl 
under the leadership of some hero of old. The pumbkl, like the Bind, are a 
remnant of one of the ancient hiUtk. In tho ballads they are styled the great- 
est honae among the Balficln As they are tho hereditary recorder* or emtodians 
of Baiuch genealogies and legendary chronicle*, thi* may perhaps savour of 
•elf praise But of their high rank there is no question, h ot that blue blood 
runs through all leotlonsjn the fttman. Some like the BangihnI are Jaft, others 
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like the Ghaziani are freed slaves , the Gabol are the descendants of the ancient 
slave lidlak of that name And even those who claim Baloch descent, claim it 
in different ways Bashar!, Laghari, Buledi, Khetran are among the molti- 
fanons elements in the tuman But the nucleus is, or is supposed to be, purest 
Rind Yet this is hut one example taken at haphazard out of the bunch to 
show how miscellaneous is the composition of even the pioudest Baloch t limans 
of to-day (§ 298) 

26i But not only have many isolated sections acquired Baloch status by Khatran* 
the once easy process of becoming assimilated into one or other of the great 
tumcins, it is haidly too much to say that Baloch status has been acquued by a 
whole tribe Bor take the cunous case of the Khetran Here we have the 
quaint spectacle of a tribe with a Jatki language (§ 229), with a weird 
Hin du vem running thiough its domestic customs (§ 18J), and a Pathan 
v ein running through its tribal law, with vague tiaditions of Pathan origin and still 
vaguer traditions of Hindu connection, none the less making good its claims to 
Baloch status, not on the giounds of Baloch blood (to which very few sections 
can lay pretensions) but on the grounds of Baloch dress, manners and tribal con- 
stitution Noi is the acknowledgment which the great Baloch tubes extend to 
these claims academic only , it takes the eminently practical shape of matri- 
monial alliances As for traditions — the Mazarani, the chiefly section of the 
tuman, trace descent from Mazar, a Taiin, who fled to Barkhan from his home 
m Yihoa (in Dera GhazI Khan) to escape the clutches of some Moghal empeior, 
whose wrath he had roused by harbouring a goldsmith who had embezzled 
money and jewels from the State tieasury But theie are othei and stionger 
traditions of descent not from Tarin but from his biothor Miana, the son of 
Sharkhbun, the son of Saiaban, the son of Qais Abdui Rashid — a tradition 
which appears to have solid foundation in the piesence of the Silach and 
Matt sections for the latter are Lat Pathan, and Lat and Silaj weie both 
sons of Miana And lastly theie arc persistent but muffled traditions of 
descent from Khotian, the son of Ram, a Khatil chieftain v ho lived in the 
Gomal and set the Moghal at defiance, until ho had to retire to Yihoa 
There seems a germ of truth in all three traditions, though one can hardly 
hope to piece the real story togethei at this late date It is quite possible 
that various Miana and Taiin sections bioko off fiom the main stocks, and, 
ousted from then* ancient home, migrated eastwards, and became so mixed up 
with Jatt elements and especially with Jatt women, and so infected by their 
Baloch envnonment, that on their return westwards they returned not only 
with their numbers lemforcod by Jatt and Baloch recruits, but with a Jatki 
language, a Hindu tmctuio in their domestic customs, and what is moie 
important still, with a Baloch constitution, and Baloch diess and manners 
That the name of the tuman has any dnect connection with KhetrSn, the son 
of Ram the Khatil, or with Lhet, a field — both common suppositions even 
among scholars — I very much doubt Nobody, I imagine, but the Pathan him- 
self treats Ins ancient genealogies as gospel, but when they are ordinarily 
accepted for practical purposes m other cases, I fail to undei stand the conspiracy 
of silence regaiding Niarnat IJllah’s explicit statement that Kliatran (possibly 
connected with hhtai , ‘minor’) was the second son of Ashkun, the son of 
Miana, especially when the modern version of the eponymous hero’s name is so 
easily explained as being the form imposed by folk-etymology during the stay of 
the tribe m a Jatki-spealang country Two of the clans, the Xspani (to wlnoh 
the chiefly section, the Mazarani, belongs) and the Phallet, are known collect- 
ively as Ganjura, possibly after some eponymous hero — at any rate no one seems- 
to have a better suggestion to offer The name is used of these two clans in 
contradistinction to the Dhira, ivhose name is supposed to be derived from dhvra , 
a heap As a matter of fact there seems httle to choose between all three in the 
matter of homogeneity, and though the Dhira or “heap ” certainly contains Jatt 
elements, it also seems to contain more true Baloch than the rest of the tuman 
put together. 

265 This of course is an extreme case But a somewhat similar process, sna ri«e ot t&e 
though on a much less wholesale scale, has possibly been at work in the forma- tuman ’ 
tion of all the Umans as we now know them Por the Baloch tribal system 
of to-day is clearly a comparatively late development in Baloch history To 
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under his kndorshlp that his earlier tucce*ors won and held their chlcfshlp 
by personal pro we* [ and that tlw ittmand&rl became an hereditary office after 
a long proofs or time. To borrow a pregnant distinction from Tael tun, the 
tumaHddr this a dmx age* Indore he blossomed into n prittetpt — ho wns first a 
war-lender and only Inter did ho inn no pc to transform himself Into an 
hereditary chief. Vnd ere get a curious sidelight on theses suggestions from 
the sumral in the fawas or yet another officer in the Marl tnbol hierarchy 
tho nJt-w*. In thcso latter days tbo r~Ji *c* or u highway robber is little 
more than a mna with an honorary bat honoured title, ranking in rirtoe of his 
high but leisured offloo nort to the ItnandAr hhnself In tho old days of tribal 
warfare ho mas (like tho Teutonic Uereioci tbo IVchh Biel ter and the Scotch 
Tolled) tho war-chief who led tho tribe forth to baitlo. Originally demised 
no doubt to counteract an almost inevitable failure of tho bored Harj principle in 
the iematiddrl when tried in tbo fire of warfare, tho office is lliolf succumbing in 
those dayi of pence to the hereditary prindplo. Though still in the gift of the 
iitmandir to bestow on some warrior of proved valour it has become in 
practice more or Ire confined to one particular family and on tbo death of the 
last nJl-tas tho tltio was conferred almost as a matter of courso on his son. 
But this inglorious ending to tho rJi ms t warrior career is clearly o direct 
consequence of tho enforced peace under Bnthh rule. Had tribe been left free 
to war with tribe, tho rdA-raa# office could hardly Imre thus degenerated 
into an hereditary sinecure. It is much maro bholj that at smno crisis of great 
stress in tho tu man ho would hare brathod tho timanddr aside. And history 
we may well imagine would repeat itself Tho d*x having overturned the 
pr/seetu would seek to secure nis new won pwdtion to his son and sons sons 


we may well imagine would repeat itself Tho <f*x Laving overturned the 
prfsetms would seek to secure nis new won pwdtion to his son and sons sons 
after him, and a new primorpt would arise, only to fall in his turn before 
another dxx who had to be appointed to lewd the tribal hosts in tho field. This 
after ell Is no mere empty conjecture it b a fairly true picture of the rise of 
kingship in Europe. Nor is tho Mart rdi zam. a solitary figure in BaHeh 
politico. There ii n nJA-in* among tho Bofpl but In thls/xma* the/wssaoddn 
socm to hero been strong enough or themselves warriors enough to keep him 
from rising to any eminence. 

1 £83. I have dwelt at some length on tho fxwa* and Its organisation, not 

simply bemuse the great <«maiu dwarf otlwcr BalGch in political importance, 
but Because tho tsmas Is the most chons oteristm form of BaJCch society to be 
found in BalQchistin. I must pass by the smaller communities among the 
eastern Balbch like tbo Umrinl of whom BaldchistiSn retains a mero remnant 
and the Kxheri, but lately a soction of tho Bind now beginning to blo^om 
forth into Bayyids ‘iSl) and scattered oCsbootsfrom gnat lrsrowr domiciled 
in BalOnhirtAn no longer like the Bur dir Inghfirf, Qnrchdnl KasrinL Bor 
more interesting to us than theso are the Baifich In the west Here 
BalfXsh society runs on very different lines. Ho only community at all 
ohm to a trnmen is the BaJuushfiiil, one of tho 
Tsutmn-r nxrt Mai, but now a somewhat disrupted and 

amorphous tribe of Bmhfll rather than BalOch pattern, with its chief head-quarters 
in the Cbfigol district and with offshoots in KMrfn and llokriin and Persia. 
To see the western Balded In his most typioal surroundings we must go to 
Motrin, where the Bakch won his first footing in itnidchirtin. Bays the old 
ballad Those that followed Chikar (Into India) became Ja{( those that stayed 
behind remained BalOch. But a somewhat similar fate was reserved for those 
that never followed Ohikai further into BrvldchutAn thou ITakran. fihey did 
not indeed become Jaft like so many of the BalOch who wandered off into Hind 
and the Psnifib or like than forget their Language. BalOch they remained, but 
Baloch m a land where the ward BalOch come in time to be almost a term of 
reproach, like the word Balfich In the eastern Panjib Crushed under the heel 
of dominant dosses, they ere Baked in humble distinction to their proud masters 
— whether these are the ahen Gichkl or the Brihftl lUrwsji or the Naiad 6 r- 
wfi.nl, who likely enough are BalOoh themselvos, And yet, if wts are searching 
for tho ancient Mail c a the Baksch race. It Is in lfaVmn that we seem to have 
most chance of finding them Bind, IAsbarf and Hat, proudest bdlaia of all j 
CHkgfiJ and Purh. two Mai* akin to the Bind and both of onment renown 
Bulddt (known in Bind as Bnrdl) who preserve the name of an old world Mai 
in their nickname Mtrfi.ll BAfcbshint, the Wfsi which, has transmitted its name 
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to the tube in the north , Khosa, from which hare sprung two great i Inmans in 
ithe Panjab and. Sind 5 Dodai and Kalmati, ancient names now otherwise lost* 

Dashti and Gabol, two out of the four servile bolal Yet with the one excep- 
'tion of the Rind, who are not only numerous but still hold then heads high, 
these are at best but feeble and scattered remnants for all their high ancestry, 
jproud names and little more — Irving proofs, it almost seems, of the inability of 
the effete bolal to struggle against the more youthful and yigoious toman 

269 In the west of Baluchistan, more even than m the east, does the word BaWon «tata» 
Baloch convey status rather than lace Bor it is applied not only to this 
flotsam and jetsam from the old bolal and also to others who can plausibly 
make out a case for Baloch descent, but to people like the Kishani, who claim 
to be Sliahwani Brahuis, and the Barr, who are popularly supposed to be 
'Bedouins, and the Kenagizai, who are seemingly Jatt, and even to people of 
much lower origin On the othei hand, it is hard to find any other classification 

for the Nausherwani and the Gichki, who m their 
Gich'u r "' an " 1 own country are the hakim 01 dominant classes 

v as opposed to the Baloch And perhaps it is idle to 

Tiunt about for any othei Bor though the Nausherwani claim descent from 
Kaianian MalikB, there is some significance in the liistoncal fact that both 
Nadir Shah and Ahma d Shah styled the Khaian hdhm of their day as “ Nausher- 
wani, Rakhshani Baloch,” and it is not improbable that they may be Baloch 
rafter all The Gichki, it is true, are in very different case Whether or no 
they are Rajput who came from Karanga, now part of Baroda, as an old 
Kathiawar chromdle relates, it is quite certain that they were originally Hindus 
from India, who made then way to Makran somewhere about the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century and rapidly conquered the Baloch inhabitants But the 
conquerors were themselves conquered by the conquered Their rehgion became 
Musalman, their language Balochi Indeed so powerful is the Baloch genius in 
ass imi lating aliens, that m the language spoken by the Gichki of to-day is 
preserved, it would seem, not meanly the purest but the most aichaic form 
of Balochi to be found anywhere 
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270 No people m Baluchistan has of late yeais provoked so much specula- me Brahau. 
tion outside it as the Brahuis, chiefly owing to the fact that they speak a 
Dravichan language m about the last place in India where a Dravidian language 
would be expected The Brahuis themselves have taken a very languid interest 
m their past — possibly because there are among them so few who are true 

Brahuls at all They know little about the history 
of their remarkable and not inglorious rise into some- 
thing hke a nation three or foui centuries ago 
Of their lemotei past, which, if less glorious, must 
have been more remarkable stall, they have hardly 
They are a people singularly incurious and unimaginative, devoid 
, of all touch of that poetic instinct which prompts others to chronicle the lnstoiy 
of their origin and the deeds of their fathers, or to invent both where both 
are forgotten. Though largely recruited from the Baloch and the Pathan, 
they have no ballads hke the one and o no .genealogies like the othei A few 
traditions are all they can pioduce to illumine the mystery that broods over 
their origin If only their traditions were conflicting enough and definite 
enough then illumination might serve It is after all easier to piece together 
the truth from conflicting traditions than to extract it out of a tradition that 
has become crystallised into set genealogies 01 the conventional theme of an 
epic But the bald Braliui traditions are haidly such stuff as history is 
made of They ai e little more than far-away echoes of tradition among the 
Baloch 0 


271 Like the Baloch, the Brahuls are sprung from the loins of Mir Tl10 8,61181 
Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle , like them, they have wandeied m from Aleppo nDOle “' 
But while so much is treated as gospel, there are too many rival versions of 
“the intermediate gaps for any one to be regarded as less apocryphal tha n the 
others Not that there is any great difference between them According to 
one fairly typical account, the Brahuls trace their lineage from the seven sons 
-of Gwahram, the son of Braho 01 Ibrahim, who was descended more or less 
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Immediately from tho Prophet * uncle. But the llnl* ere often left out In 
order to claim tho descent of tho scron brothen direct from Hlr IlamiA. 
Thu* tho Prophot » undo w]k> according to IslAmlo tradition died without 
iwno, is accredltod with one batch of four sons and a daughter tho forefather* 
of the Bnluch (§ 20 q ) and with another batch of seven sons, tho forefather* of 
tbo BriihQK I hardly like to mention yet another ton, Sanruut, the 
forefather of tho Luff (1*9-1) for both Brnhfil end Itaibch are of coum> 
scandalised at tbo importlnonco of tho LOyl in falrri eating *o prepoaieren* 
nnd Impious a fable. But though botch Imrtltcn usually figure In Brahfil 
tradition*, there 1* somo dlregrcoment as to the number and oren more 
bj to their identity Ono tmaltlon open* with tho statement that Qwnhrim 
had throe Bans, Gurgln Bamal and Kalandar But as tho story clrrefops, ft 
appenn that there wore more than threo son* after all; indeed Unman, tho 
youngest of tho lot, turns out to bo the real hero of the storT for a* tho future 
father of Ahmad (to *ay nothing of Ilta* and Knmhor) be i* the ancestor of 
tbo Ahmadxai, tho ruling fatmfj or Krtlit, It is not till wo get to tho fag-end 
of the ttOTT that wo learn that there were yet two other brothers. Mire and 
BGdCn, who suddenly walk upon tho tee-no as if wo know ell about them 
already In the sorao story casual mention is made of A brother of Gwflhmm 
called Ztigr and this is tho lint and tho last occasion that ho Is mentioned 
In the narratin' though lie crops up In another tradition, but this time not 
as Gwahrftm s brother but qs BrlhG s father Zagr a place among tho ancestors 
of tho BrahQts is, I am told, a matter known only to rcry old folk ft certainly 
forma no part of tho ordinary body of tradition. Other accounts rivo thn- 
namo of Gwahrim • boh* as Kambtre Gurgln, Kalaodar SurrAl and -Bbdin— 
the last by a stare mother a common and significant touch in Balichktin 
genealogies. And from Kamber sprang Mlrb, from Mire sprang Ahmad, and 
from Ahmad sprang Iitit. But there are serCTal ether way* of ringing the 
dianges on threo lour Jllre is saroetimes regarded as the forbear of the other 
three the ex Shan used to say that Kamber was the father of Ahmad and 
If tin and related in *oroe shadowy way to lllrb. Tho ono and emir deduction 
that we can safely draw from all this is that Bribed* of modem tines regard 

„ 11MJ tho following, and tho following only among the 

n many BrihUl tribe* a* belonging to the true BiAhM 
sis! * f[X: k first tho ruling famuy the Ahmadral, and 
sjwj it* collateral*, the TitAiai , men tho Mirwtji and 
the Krunbrtii froth closely connected with the 
s/oi ruling house, though the Kamlrrnj-1, trnHke the 
E * M- 1>1J * lllrwirt, no Icmger huk In reflected glory) together 

with tho Gtrrgnsri, tbo 8innAlkfb the Kalandriri and— derpito the serrilr strain 
in their blood— the BOdcuL It would be hardly safe to add the Zagr MAngal, 
for the isolated but reputedly ancient traditions regarding Zogr’s ancestry recoino 
little coimteninoo from the public opinion of to-day which usually lumps up 
the Zagr Mftngal Into the same category as the ilingnl 
* 272. These then are the BrabiUi of the Bridals — the Brmhfli nucleus, to- 

use an ugly term in default of a better The rest of the Bril nil tribe* are 
supposed to be the doBoerMlajiti of stranger* who in the early days throw In 
there lot with this Brnhfll nucleus, arel in so doing took on Brihftl status. The 
curious thing is that In ooursc of time these stranger* dwarfed the original 
stock in importance, and became, as It were, jnoro BraJmi than the Brnhfll*- 
themselre*. Per if we except the ruling family the true BtAhtil tribe* bare 
fallen into the background. Tho political importanoe has reused from 
them, to the tribes of Sar&wfln and Jbalawln. And It I* as somewhat inrignifl. 
cant members of the latter group that tho true BrAhol tribes are nowadays 
reckoned, chiefly I suppose, became of territorial reasons hot in the Dtreblr- 
of the old Confederacy they seem to hare sat In the centre, dividing the great 
lines of Soriwin and Jhalawon. Now there tree at least fire race* which 
are popularly supposed to hare been the recruiting-grounds of three 
8ex4wUi and Xhalawkn tribes, and of the *mall misoellanftoas group which, though 
generally included loosely sroong the latter seem* properly to fall under 
neither Partin, IlaUch, Jc-iV, Persian and aboriginal. And this l* how popnlnr 
opinion usually attempts to class them • — 
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273 But tins racial classification, of tlie several tribes is at best true only m Heterogeneous 
the rough It merely reflects public opinion, and public opinion goes largely by Qtaractflr ° r tb0 
the origin, or reputed origin, of the chiefly family and its immediate clansmen , trt “° 

and, even so, public opinion is by no means unanimous If it went by the reputed 
ongm of tlie majority m a tribe, the classification would be very different 
Take, for instance, the Bangulzai The tribe has been classified as Pathan, 
simply because the Saidzai, the chiefly clan, are supposed to be Sarangzai 
Bnatia Kakar , but most of the clans profess to be Bind Baloch, while the 
Baduzai claim to be Arab And it is well to bear in mind that the true 
Brahui tribes are just as much of a mixture- as the lest Take, for instance, 
the SumaJarl The Saiadzai, the largest clan in the tribe, are said to be Pathan 
Sayyids , the Sheikh Hussami are said to be Haruni Mamasani, and therefore 
Persians , the Balo kh anzai. the Musazai, Daduzai, Bazanzai, Nidamzai, 

Aidozai, and Gwahramzai are supposed to be Kurd, and therefore Baloch , the 
Boki Tappuri, to judge by the tradition that their ancestors were / purchased for 
a Idle or camel and a iappur or felt, are apparently descended from slaves, 
as for the Burakzai and the Sikhi, nobody seems to know who they are or 
where they came from In a word, if we accept the popular accounts of the 
•ongm of the vanous elements m this true Brahui tribe, the true Brahui strain 
m it amounts to but one-eleventh of the whole Indeed, whatever the mother- 
stock of a tnbe, whether tiue Brahui or alien, it is the rule and not the excep- 
tion foi the nucleus — the chiefly family and those related to it, the raj-o-kabila 
ns they are called — to be m a large minority to the bardk or new-comers, who 
have tacked themselves on to the tribe from time to time 

27 4 In the multifanous elements that have gone to the making of the Braiifii origin 
tabes and the race one ought, I suppose, to find clues to the past history natraaeable 
of the Brahui But it is very difficult to get beyond insubstantial generalities 
Traditional lustoiy is painfully meagre We hear that Kalat, which has been 

5 Th i5 is the way the names are locally pronounced j but in finer language they arc brought bach to their 
•presumably original forms, Muhammad Hosni and Muhammad Shnhi 
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Vnlt up with the dtwtlnlcs of tho Brnhftts ever »Jnco they emerged from ob*ctrr 
ity vrtw at various lime* called KnlM i Sftwa, Kalit fMehAri and KaJat 1 
Baluch— to the AfgliSn* of lo-dny by (ho by It h known ai Xnlat i Ns*lr 
(hat the shadowy Sftwa dynntty according to ono account voluntarily abdicated 
In favour of the illnriji according to anotlicr was forcibly expelled that the 
lUrwiri la turn lind to male war bofaro tho Jforfjnl; that the BrihOI# 
ftt tho Invitation of the DftliwAr and with tho setlro Coin of Bahaal Pa{ldru» 
mado good their occupation onco o^nln. Vnd then (licro arc vagno but 
pcralstent accounts of light* with Uaiudi and fighti with Jatf Though these 
tradition* am sometime* given piecemeal they aro sometime* arranged eou*co- 
ntivolr a* if ono event followed closely on tho heel* of another} but the 
order U often rorcr*ctl and In anr onto there must hare been o good deal 
of telescoping Tito vague Impression left on my mind I* that the Brihftl 
nucletu, tho Karnbmjl and tho Suranlnfl and tho rest first enmo to tho front 
about the time of tho Baltch migration*, and that their prowcm imder the 
leodorshlp of the ittnrujd mar have liad something to do with tho ware of 
Balucli emigration beyond tho confine* of BalOchiftdn. Bat who the*e 
Brthftl* were, and whether in those dan nlto they spoke a Dra vidian tongoo 
whether they came from tho etui or tho west or tho north or the *outb or 
whether they were homed In Bal&chmtnn from thno ImroemnmL, I cannot 
pretend to gue**. If wo ownmc that (bey an mo from the owt, they may 
pcrbnpi hnro brought their Dravldlan language with them— hat even If these 
hasek** aw-uroption* wore grouted for the take of argument, they would not 
cntitla m to flsrumc that thoy brought any Drnvidian blood with them at 
the *aroo time. If ao o*«uno that they come from tho wo*t, It b tempting 
to identify them with tho Kx*h, »o often coupled with the Balucb in Persian 
and drab ehronfdce — but these equally boschs* assumption* would curry uj 
littio further than wu were before If tboy «poke another language when 
thoy arrived in tho country thoy prcJumablT ploVed up their preton t language 
from some pooplc who warn there before thorn but if we mume- and tin* 
would *iraply bo an assumption a* baseless n* tho other*— tl*at thoy nicked 
it up (let n* *ar) from tho 'Mcharb tho only remit would bo to shift the 
linguistic problem one *top further liock. 


t 27&. But while it *ecm* safest in our present *tato of ignorance to bo 
sby of any ra*h assumption a* to the origin of tho BraMl*, there i* httlo 
harm in letting imagination attempt to follow tho stage* by which thoy 
rcoe from obscurity According to my vnguo view tho Brihul nncleu* in the 
early day* was a fairly compact bodv in which the lllrwarf an offshoot from 
the Kambmfb grad on Ur took tho IctvL Issuing successfully under illrrn!pl 
leadership from the coimict* with the aborigine* (whoever they m*y have been) 
and the BalQoh and the Juft and rut other* that rfood in their way tboy must 
hare found little difficulty In attracting recruit* from all quarter*, oven 
from the rank* of their late enemies, hot the lout striking proof of the full 
nest of their success i* the very large PathAu clement among them for Prghnn* 
are ever chary of linking their own race except to join a vigorous and riling 

E wer Onoe settled in Eslit and the neighbourhood, the Bmhflls *rcm to 

vo spread thcmsdve* over the country and in consequence to have tmdar- 

£ no a certain amount of ditlnfogrotion, the Brfthftl nucleus drifting apart 
to their cbm, aril their now found allii* into communitii* of their own. And 
from these dan* and oommimttie* were in cr nn »e of time developed what we 
now call tribe*. Though it l* improbablo on crag! i that the tribe* at their birth 
were either a* nummn* or aa heterogeneous a* the tribes of to-day it I* hardly 
likely that they were truly bomogeneou* even than in any case the origin*! 
tribal stock must *xm hare heoomc crossed by malcontent* from other tribe* 
and by fugitive* or adventurous spirit* from outside. But coinoidant with thi* 
partial diilntegratkin there ira* a gradual organisation of the *cver*l tribes 
into * Confederacy under the leadenhrp of the Ahmadtii, who though sppnr 
ently a junior branch of the Mlrwapi, soon forced their way to the front 
The rocoeaful welding of the Confederacy seem* to have been due la no small 
measure to the statecraft of the Ahmaisai leader — the Hals as he was first 
tailed the Mir a* he wb* oalted later the KUn as he is colled to-day Never 
thelera it was of oourae self interest — or tp n*e the local phrase, common weal 
and woe — that ultimately kept the Confederacy together And jt i* not 
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difficult to guess m what that common w cal and woe consisted Though tlio rise 
of the Brahuis appears to lmc been ns successful ns it was rapid, it can hardly 
he supposed that they had the field entireh to themseh cs The Confederacy 
•was m origin n comhiiiation for offence and defence, an organisation on a war- 
footmg It nas split up first and foremost into the two great temtorinl 
dnisions of Snmwftn and Jlmlnwiin, with tho true Bralnu tribes oitlier 
loosely associated with the .Ihnlnwnns or treated loosely as a tiling apart. 

At the head of the territorial dubious were lending trihes who carried 
the dnisional banners, w Inch after main a hard-fought struggle between the 
MCngnl and the Zornkzm and between tho Shahuani and (he BaisanI non 
re>t with (ho Znnkrnt on behalf of Jhnlnw.m and with tho Baisnni on hclinlf 
of Sarin nil. And in the rfasta or w mgs into which Sarawan and Jhnlawun 
<till rnngo thcnv-< lies (nowadays chiefly m the prosecutton of ancient feuds), 
ve smif to sec sunnnls of a fnriher suhdmsion of Sarilw an and Jimlnwnn 
for the purpose^ of war And mobilisation for war was always in the air 
Not only lnd the tribes to find figliting-men to earn on tho little wars of (ho 
Confederacy, they soon had b» supply their or quota of men-at-arms to the 
nrm\ of the Murrain poyvrr, for the Brahuis were not left long undisturbed 
m the mdejiciidcnt position they hnd yyon for them«ehcs Yet oycn though 
they lnd to acknowledge the suzerainty of an oulsnle power, the Confederacy 
in the glorious dnvs of Xnsir Khan the Great became not. only' a powerful 
military organisation hut a ]>olitieal common-weal from which it is hard to 
withhold the title of nation 

270 But the fortes that l.tpt the Confide nicy together — the need of show mg decline nnarnu. 
a united front to a common eneim, the propeet of sharing in the common 
spoil*-, the yrislom and personality (d their leader — gradually weakened one by 
one The BrihuK were loft more and more undisturbed in the possession of 
their unallunng lulls, the prosptets of further territorial expansion faded 
away , (lie Kb mV authority was undinmnotl because he tried to penert it 
from its proper function Animated no longer either hv a common fear or a 
common greed, and In. ailed by a leader yylioso ambition was to establish a des- 
potism, tin- Confederacy became nicked in uwl yrnr The mmreliy that pre- 
y ailed during the long rule of Mir Kh ndadnd was really (lie death-knell of tho 
Confederacy , it was only our appearance on tho scene that patched up the breach 
between the KJjan and the chiefs, and kept the shadow of a Confederacy nine 
And the brent -up of the Confederacy' yens the prelude to the disintegration of the 
tribe, and is likely, ns it seems to 1110 , to proye the prelude to the deenv of the 
race On a superficial ucw , it might be thought that, though the long rule of 
Mir Khud ulna KJviii, which y\ns little more than one long struggle between 
the tribes and hts mercenary army, shook the Confederacy from its foundations, 
it must nlso hn\c encouraged the eonsolulation of the mdnidual tribes Yml 
such was perhaps the cose fm the time being But the snapping of the ancient 
ties tlmt kept (lie larger union together seems to lm\c put too groat a strain 
on the tics that hound the tribe The snapping of ancient social tics became, 
as it were, the fashion, and the most eliaraetonstic feature of modern Briilnu 
history is constant fissure Jn Sariiwan the* Bustmn/ai, once moioly a clan of 
the Itnisani, has broken otf fiom the mot hci -slock and set up ns n tribe on its 
own , the Siitahzai 1ms broken off still moic recently from tho Kurd In 
.Timlaw an the Iliiruni lias broken oft from tho Mnmasnni , ns foi the Znhii, 
it can hardly he called a tribe any longer it is a mere reminder that the Zarah- 
zm niul the Mils mill and tho Bajoi and the IChidrani and tho Jntlnk and the 
rest, yyere once clans of the most powerful tnbo in nil .Thnlayyfm Mattel’s haye 
got to such a pitch that it is often exceedingly hard to say what constitutes 
a tribe To say what sections and subsections belong cvclusiyoly to tho tribe, 
and what tribesmen to tho subsections, is harder still. Before long it may 
become hard to say w lint constitutes a Brfihm at all 3 

277 For disintegration has 6ct in, all down the line Not only have clans M<*iora 
broken off from tho mothor-stock and constitulod themselves into tribes, sections <Ualntc e iftJ o» 
and groups and mdiy idual tuhesmen are constantly breaking ofr from (ho tribe 
Sometimes they affilmlo themselves definitely to another tribo , somofcunes they 
simply shift their quarters and change their old heats, quietly bidure tho day 
when tlioy wall have to throyv m their lot with some tnbo or another, °not with- 
out the hopo that that day may never come at all In Makran and olsowhere 
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outrkio the DrahQl country proper it was quite a common orpenence at this 
census lor member* of *omo Tell known section of some well Inown Brihfil 
tribo to return themselves not ns BrfihQK but a* BaWi Ynd X shrewdly 
ru pcct that *o [nr from tho sixty thoncmd odd BrahQU enumerntod in Bind 
(§78) Ixilng tlio only BrAhQl* in Sind at tbo time of tho ccnm^ tiioro ore 
many BrahfUs In Sind who prefer to mavjncmdc a* Boldch and tho number* 
who will take up this dbguise trill certainly increase as time goos on for the 
B-duch aro a verr strong community in Bind, and tholr name rank* high 
because of tho BalOch d«ccnt of the former Tn lpur rulen. In Boldciiistan 
tro took it upon era rod re* to adjust thao apparent nnomabo* to the noceptwi 
notion* of Brahill and Babich. Bat I am not *uro that we woro right. Certainly 
It tho prevent tcndoncy gather* force in the next ton rccri. It trill bo a Tory 
pretty problem at tho next oonras to decide trbo are to bo recorded as BrahQl 
and tho beat course will posdbly bo to abldo hr tho strict Jotter of what the 
tribemnoD toll it*. Tho n red to extent to which these fend end a toward* tribal 
disintegration and racial change ha to boon opemtiro *inco the lari cmnis, wo 
arc unfortunately not in a pod t ion to merunra. The apparent deemuo in tho 
number of tho Brahill* a eolowol j the apparent multiplication of tbo 
tribal section* and lubsection* is perhaps more rtriking riUI But wo must of 
conrso discount a rcry great deal of ixrth. In tho flrri plaeo tbo last figure* 
were moro estimate*. In tho «ceond place they emanated from tho chief*, and 
tho idea* of a chief ns to what clan* and section* and *ub*ectioni and group* 
belong to lit* tribe arc by no mean* tho aamo as tho ideas of the tribesmen them 
•elves, lint great as hare boon our difficultly in drawing up a reasonably 
correct chut Hi cation of tho Brihul tribe*, it seem* info to prophesy that the 
difficultly of our succoaon ore likely to bo itiii greater If howemr my 
prognostication* prove fake, a* I hope against hope that they may it will bo an 
extremely interesting riudy to truoo tho causes that hare led to the unexpected 
orreri of what seem* now to bo a very unmtriahablo tcndoncy toward* dis- 
solution, 

978. To mo tho only chance for the Br&hQl appear* to ho in a rctusdtation 
of some wider union on tho linos of the old Ckmfedcracy but this at present 
iron* Utopian enough, unk-s* in tho Jirgn lyriom vrady reformed and Jealously 
administered a nmr Jcn*e of life is given to the tribal hierarchy and oonco to 
tribal unity and tl i-c wider racial unity takes fresh roots in tho comciousne** 
of the powwwkm of a common body of onriomary law ( |*0 ) It almost 
looks ns If a locwely knit Confederacy were tho one form of ■odal community 
really suited to the EtAhQl genius. The old Confederacy lend at Least tills in its 
l&TCrar ItpoescKscid a territorial unity and a geographicai Isolation, aR the mcxro 
e flood vo because of the uninviting character of the country But not only havo 
the individual tribes no territorial coherion worth the nnmo, tho Isak of it Is 
accentuated by the nomadic character of the tribesmen, which disperses them 
abroad among other tribe* and Into other countries. livery tribe, it Is iron, can 
boari it* tribal head-quarters but thh i» often little mare than tho head quarter* 
of the ohief and his immediate clansmen ; tho majority of tho tribamcn are 
scattered over tho face of the country And hero I find it interesting to con 
tr»<t the BrihOl with the Balbch With a tribal constitution vary similar to 
that of the BrfthJU (on tl di score one has only to compare what ha* bean said 
gen orally of tbo one in Ml with what ha* boon said equally- gen era II v of 
the other in 5 9 07) and. with tlie urns baleful hentago of no m n d l nn to contend 
with, tho great BalOch turnout of the out can bcsut a solodanty with which no 
Ilrahdl tribes can vio. Tho Rind and the ilagnst Babloh must onco have been 
as no mad os any Re loch hare errer been, or as any Brahill* ore to-dav They 
wore once active member* of the Brahill Confederacy and llko other members 
of tho Confederacy rcoofrod their share of tho Kncfihl war-band* but, unliko 
the Jhnlawuns who allowed thmnselvc* to be ousted out of large slices that fell 
to thdlr share ( §77 ) and unlike the Bo rl wins who left the Jaft tenants in 
po*es*ion and simply uao tho ~K~rmhht a* n farm of which they enjoy the produce 
and to -which, they resort far the winter the MagnVl and the Rina quietly set 
ttkemselye* to ookmise tholr lards, with the result that they are now compact, 
K>lf -sufficient turnout occupying a tribal territory of them own. Confronted 
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tins example of what might have been, tlie Braliuls would piobably say that 
the comparison is unfair, for billmen like themselves can never take to a life in 
tlie plains , m face of the growing expatriation of the Jhalawans to Sind (§ 78 ), 
tliey can bardly solace themselves with this excuse much longer But to drive 
my point home, let me turn to other Baloch who are still as nomad as the 
B minus and almost os thorough-going hillmen I cannot doubt that the 
Marl and Bugti tomans owe a tremendous amount of then admirable tribal 
cohesion to the cunning way m which natuie has provided each with its own 
territory, cut ofE not only hom the outside world, but also from each other 
(§ 45) It is this lack of isolated, u ell-defined tubal territory that has 
helped on the dispeisal of the Baloch in the west, where disintegration 
has reached a pitch that leaves Brahui disintegration far behind And added to 
the absence of natural checks to Brahui disintegration there are a multitude 
of positive disintegrating foices, such as the growth of a selfish individualism 
among the tribesmen at large and most significant of all among the chiefs, the 
inevitably disintegrating influence of peace undei a foreign admmistration, 
the increasing tendency to migrate beyond the limits of the country, and the 
consequent tendency to settle outside it Taking one thing with another, I am 
forced to the regretful conclusion that unless the many disintegrating influences 
are arrested and some counter-influence, such as the purging and strengthening 
of the Jirga system, speedily arises to put new life into tribal and racial unity, 
the Brahui tribes have seen their best days, and that the Brahui race is doomed 
m the futuie, let us hope in the very distant futuie, to absorption into some 
more vmle community 

279 Etymologically the woid Last means simply inhabitant of Las Bela * : 
In older writings the word Lumri is often used in this sense, but Lumuya or 
Numriya is properly confined to such Last as live south of Bela town But though 
the term Basils thus frankly of terntonal and not racial connotation, it indicates 
status nevertheless , for not all inhabitants of Las Bela come within the 

category It applies primarily to the panj-raj or 
five dominant communities, Jamot, Angaria, Shekh, 
3)140 Burra and Runjlia, and is extended by courtesy to 
V 32 fcho many various groups more or less loosely affih- 
6*103 ated to them In theory all five are equal , if the 
supenoi claims of the Jamot are of ten tacitly admit- 
ted, this is simply because it is to the Jamot that the ruling family, self-styled 
the Jamshedi, belongs In theory each is supposed to be endogamous , but 
breaches of the rule aie common enough In theory again no full member of 
the panj raj would give his daughter m marriage to a member of one of the 
affiliated groups, he does so in practice for all that One and all, it need 
hardly be said, take wives from all and sundry Even if the motley crew that 
have managed to get themselves tacked on to the panj-raj are left out of count, 
the Last seem to be a somewhat heterogeneous collection, though this is very 
different from saying that it is necessary to accept as gospel the pedigrees that 
the panj-raj have concocted for themselves that the nucleus of the Jamot is 
Qureslii Arab , that Angaria was a hero who hailed from Arabia , and Burra a 
hero of the great Samrua tribe of Sind, that the Runjha are Rajput, and the 
Sliekb, if not actually Sayyid, something mighty like it 

280 I fancy that these Arab and Rajput legends ai e largely Lasi inventions, , 
possibly unconscious enough, to cover up a Jatt origin The truth is that the 
Jatt 78,too ^ eim datt or Jadgal has a contemptuous ring m 

° Baluchistan, and all who can are at pains to rake up 

some other ancestry for themselves I have often been tempted to re°ret that 
the famous though reckless derivation of Jatt from the classical Gethae lias 
not filtored down from the studies of ingenious theorists and come home to the 
business and bosoms of the men of the country We should then perhaps have 
heaid less of the Arabs and moro of tlie Jatt, and been in a far bettei position to 
judge of the real racial divisions of Baluchistan As it is, I have every now 
and then had to pick my way wanly, for fear of treading on some one’s coins 
Yet many of those who are Jatt self-professed, like the Abra and others of 
the KachM, are fine up-standing men and excellent husbandmen Though 
perforce occupying an mfenor position to their tnbal overlords, they hold 
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tlwm •elves prondlynloof Tho BroliQI for instance may month oat lii* haughty 
saying that a Jalt f* al>oat w pood a* his shoo, rot many a JaU home is presided 
oror by ft Brnli&I mother tho Ja^ wives of BrihCil husband* could nLmoit bo 
counted on crao • fingers and It l* only In the licit ErftUfil famllici that they are 
found. Unfortunately for tho Jat| ho ha* little or no tribal cohesion and his 
onehopo fora rbo in tho wclal world la tbocomingof tliat day when tribal bonds 
ihall bo broken and ho can ontor free and unhandlcnpped upon tho race of life, 
nn individual pitting h!m*clf against Individuals. And In that race tho proud 
tribesman of to-day will bo hard put to It to hold hii own. 


*+rr**- 281 Horr many of the twenty two thoutand odd SarrkJi enumerated In 

Baluchistan would And n place In tho Sayrld jwemje that used to bo kept 
up by tho haqlb-us-Sddit under tho Khalifa i order*. It would be interesting 
to know hot a tinglo one, wai the unexpected 
»•*** *■ “dfj verdict of ailasalman critic, whose lifelong cipor 

iiifiarM Icnce of Baluchis tdn and kfpdjAnistAn and curious 

reading in tho by rat hi of Iilamki history made mo think that hi* opinion on 
such a tubjoct would be worth Inviting lint I fancy hi* opinion was expressed 
in an unusually sceptical and splenetic mood, lie certainly shuffled out of it 
when called upon to giro chapter and verse for hi* dogmatic assertion As a 
matter of fact I can oonooivo no rnoro unprofitable and invidious task than 
to probe too shrewdly into this complex and delicate question, While I am 
oontdocs that a goodly nambor of thoso whoso claims to the nrrered title ol 
Sayyid have boon acknowledged In out tables, are really trespassers and 
usurpers, I thought it best to exclndo nono from tho hallowed circlo whoso title 
is generally recognised by the people at large. Room has thns been found, for 
instance, for the Mashwinh the Ustrina and tho Qhnrshln who for a long 
time were content to rank as Pa(hAns (§ 230) and for the Kahiri, who 
for a long time were content to rank as Babich (| °OS) 


23? The UfthwAr nro a pceocfnl, law-abiding people, simple and unaffected 
In manners, homdy thrifty husbandmen. Tho bulk of them are settled in 
SarAwAn, where they are divided between KalAt and the Mastang valley into 
two main communities, each under an arbab or loader of its own of recent years 
a small colony has gone orer into the Quetta district. How they- first came to 
sattlo down in Soriwin nobody knows. They hare 
evidently boon there for many generations. The 
vsguo but very persistent tradition that they had a large band In the setting up 
of Brihfil rule seems to bo bomo out both by tho nature of the service* they still 
render to the ruling house (the repairing of the KalAt battlements, for instance) 
and the privileges they still cmjcy The honour of having played tho chief part 
In the overthrow of the earlier tyrants is supposed to rest with the ipfrjflkl one 
of the chief factions in the KalAt group. And tho story that attaches to their 
name is tht» They had sworn an oath never to take np arms against the 
tyrant — whoever he may have been, for tho story is told indifferently of a Hoghal 
and of 8>" wa, the Hindu. Crushed by his orrp rations, they at but bit upon a 
method of putting him out of the way and at tho same timo of keeping to their 
oath. They baked a number of dirfl or loaves, with a thin layer of dough round 
largish stones, and with these they pelted him to death. The name Dehwsr 
itself seems dearly a descriptive appellation,—! mere variation of DshkAn, 
common eno ugh in Central Asia — people who lire in dfb or villages, in distinc- 
tion to nomad tribesmen. So it Is not surprising to find that these DfthwAr 
are a very heterogeneous community All the main peoples of BslftohutAn seem 
to have been laid under tribute to swell tinAr number*- There are some, like 
the ZSprkbSl (f 238) and the Yflsuftaj, who nLtim to he PathAns others, like 
the TTo Huil , who claim to bo Balftoh and other*, again like the SsuMi, who 
claim to bo BribiL And in addition there are many who claim to have come 
from Persia, Arabia or AfghAnistAn. Bat the nucleus Is supposed to he Tljik, 
chiefly I fancy because of their nam e and their Persian language { § 221) 
Unfortunately the word T*jik is often brought in when origin is unosrtaln, or 
when a humble origin has to be oo r e ie d up. But the important thlr^j for ns is 
that however heterogeneous their origin, the DthwAr ore to-day a very homo- 
geneous community homogeneous in every way — looks, manners, language 
occupation and olL 
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2S3 0\ cr the pcdigico of the Med, ingenuity 1ms suiely um not They may 
be tho Med of the Arab" chroniclers If so, they must hai o changed a good deal 

since the days, described m the cniliost chronicles of all, when thoy vote a pas- 
toral pcoplo living on the banks of tho Indus and, unhho then neighbours, wore 
“ unaccustomed to boats They may botholchthyophagoi 
M of Alexander’s time— at any rate they occupy tho same 

locality and follow the same calling If so, they must have changed a good 
deal since tho days when thoy had long claw -like nails and shaggy hair, and 
cut the growth of neither , when they lived m huts made of shells and the 
ofT-scouungs of tho sea , when their clothing was tho skins of wild, beasts , when 
thoy fed not only on sun-dried fish but on the flesh of sea-monsteis cast ashore 
in stormy weather And if they arc tho Ichlhyoplmgoi of 325 33 C and also 
the Med' known to the Arabs centuries later, it is a pictty little piece of unex- 
pected atavism that tho fislicrfolk of the Makriin coast should have icyerted 
to their old haunts and their old calling after a spell of pastoral life inland 
TTlicn, however, I am asked to go hack much earlici still nud to regard them as 
a colony of tho ancient Modes, I can onh repeat what Herodotus gravely 
remarked in like case of the Sigynnae on the Hanubc “How they can bo a 
colony of the Medes, I am at a loss to imagine Not but what anything can 
happen — given plenty of lime ” But tho Med is sufficiently interesting in 
hnnsolf, without our interest having to be tickled by guesses at his origin Ho is 
an excellent fisherman and, though the Khoja hns managed to got a good deal of 
tho fish-trade into his own hands, a very fair man of business And tlioro is 
money enough to ho made, what with the export of dried fish to India and 
Africa, of air-bladders to England for the making of isinglass, of shark fins to 
China, to become ono of the ingrodicnts, I suppose, of some Chinese dainty 
He can manage his tiny crafts, Ins dug-outs and his luggors, with tho host of 
them — and well he may, for though lie rarely ventures far from the shore in the 
one, or further than Muscat and tho Malabar const m tho other, storms rise in 
these parts with alarming rapidity Eor all his humble fishcr-lifo ho can hardly 
be classed as a menial , m Las Bela at any rato lie is looked upon as Miamodda, 
a man of respectable family enough Ho is remarkably prolific — I have nei or 
seen so many chattering children m any Baluchistan village ns along the coast 
of Las Bela and Mnkran Like all true cons of tho sen, ho is intensely super- 
stitions if he toils all night and catches nothing, somebody must hnvo bowitched 
the fish, so off lie goes to the mulla for a clmrm , if ho spends the night ashore, 
it’s as much as his life is worth to poko Ins noso outside the door, and oven in- 
doors a night-light has to be kept burning to scare the Jmns off , if he is ill, 
the gwat or Spirit of the Mind must have laid him low , and the Mother of the 
gwat— some man or woman who poses as tho mvokor of tho gtoat — must be 
called in to sing and dance him into a healing trance And withal he is a 
cheer}, breezy fellow, with the salt of the sea about him, though the unspeak- 
able stench of the drymg-jards in his villages is to most of us an effective 
barrier to a closer acquaintance 

281 Of more than local interest, I fancy, aro the Lori, who ought to have little wn 
difficulty in worming themselves into any congiegation of tho catholic brother- 
hood of gypsies all the world over Thoy aio dispersed throughout tho whole 
Wrt 1Oi03a country, and reach far away into Persia and beyond 

Asked about their origin, they usually spin some yarn 
connecting them with the particular race among whom they live they hail 
from Aleppo , thoy are descended fiom Sarmnst, youngest of the sons of Mir 
Hamza, the Piophot’s uncle, it wns under Cliakar tho Bind that they came 
first to Makran and on into Baluchistan , and much moro in tho same strain 
Asked about the meaning of tlicir name, they usually explain that old father 
Sarmnst was luckless enough to get overlooked when Mir Hamza’s patrimony 
was being divided up, and there w r as nothing loft him but a lb\ or share in the 
lot of his moro fortunate brothors As a matter of fact, they are not over-fond 
of the name of Loii, and many of them much prefer to ho called Sarmastari 
after their legendary ancestor, or LopI, for which they have no explanation 
to offer at all, or else to bo dubbed mta, short for ustad, mastor-craftsman 
By craft they are tinkers, first and last , after their own fashion they work 
well enough m gold and silvei , thoy aro not bad hands at carpontry , they are 
expert beggars , several of them are domh or professional nunstiels , the wives of 
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the tfOrab oro tho mulwlrc* of fho ccrantrr After till* long IUt of tholr attain 
mcnln H U not «urpri*lng Utat tlio trilK* to which they nro attached— and 
nearly every section among tho Italtoh and Brfibaii Iras Ita mm littlo 1/qT 
group— arc folly alive to tho value of their sendees and loop a pretty tight 
hold over them taking them along on their wandering* and tiereciy reaenting 
nny overtures on tho part of other tribes to Jure tlarm array In tho tribal head 
men tho Lurl have jealous guardian* of tholr pettr rights and privilege*, and 
under their protection they lend a clmrmed If lowly life, for tho excellent reason 
that their blood rnone\ 1* act at vomo fancy price, generally tvrico tho blood 
monev of an ordinary trll>c*mam let the oil tier and uncaged life of llakrxn i* 
proimlblv much more to tho Ixgl a liking Hero ho i* not tied to tribal lending 
•tring*, hut U free to livo hb llfo ns ho picnics with go ono to my 1dm 
nay It Is In JIakr&n therefore, that wo find the L&ri In hb element And 
this is lha wnv this merry Carrie**, no cr-do-wcri pyp*y— thb tinker goldsmith, 
mlnitrd, ballad monger donkoy-eoper, juggler clrcumci«or quack, thb jack 
of all trade*-, everything by atari* and nothing long— rams up tho atory of Ids 
llfo M TVandcrori wo were been, wanderer* wo live, and wnndcrcT* wo ahall 
die- When our bell I c* nro full, we pmy "When our bcllic* are onrptv wo 
cheat— for arc wo not tho rightful i barer* In tho food ard the dnnk of you all P 
Iso birthplace nor homo nor burying-jmrand is our*. Our birth. Is in tho 
jungle and tbo de*crt- Tho desert and tho jungle are our home and our 
grave. 


285 The Jnt usually po*c a* Baljch, much to tho dlaguat of tho Bftlbch him 
eolf They hark back In approved fashion to G h A k a r tho IUnd, nnd attribute their 
drop in tho social aerdo either to their refusal to aopport him In the atrugglo with 
the LAihAri, or to their an cert ml profa*non as camel -driver*, from which they 
^ arc rappoaed to derive their ram According to Balhcii 
JlJI tmditkm ao far from 1 taring dropped in tho aoetal scale, 

they muat have gono up n atop or two degraded though tholr condition b. 
For in tbo okl day* there Ilarchl or Ranchi as they nro called in tho ballad*, were 
littlo better than anvnge*, living unmukcd unaharen, unclothed portly on their 
oameband partly on thdr women— their two * 01000 * of livelihood to this day 
(§ 170) A* for their absurd claim* to kirshlp, the BolOch my tltat Ohokar 
himself had to tram them of tho inevitable consequence* of auch impertinence, 
and Heaven proved him In the right by wiping out ton thcramnd of tbemin tho 
next battle. But though It aocm* clear that their clnimi to blood rdatiotuhip 
arc milk prcpoatcroua, n b equally clear that thdr con next on with tho Bolden 
Li of long standing Tho bond* lictween their rorioua sections are of tho 
{Tttdttt, and in thft vudhidutd section It 1* a cmo of fcirl lip! aerdArA*, or one 
tent — one chieftain, aa tho proverb aaya. Xottcriy they hare begun to awako 
to the den that union it not without atrength, and romo of them are begin 
Ing to follow though very gingerly the lead of their THlAabar But if each 
man b a chieftain in hi* own tent they are a enuring kit to tho out* Ido 
world, submitting with whispering humhlene** to nny indignity pat upon them 
tuflemmeo 1 * the bodge of all their tribe oxen among tbcnuelvo* a flood of 
abuse or * cuff with tho hand or a blow with a shoe is tho utmeat limit of ihclr- 
valocr TV inter and iramncr they nro on the move, in anarch of gmiiiig 
for tbeir camel*, carrying with them a mot tent a hand mlTl, *ome pot* and 
pan*, and a few atick* of furniture. They arc inch nolorwa* crril liven and 
expert camel lifter*, that they ore not allowed to camp clo*e to a village rmlewi 
they hare taken imice with some big man. 


280 It 11 hard to find an equivalent far *o antinuntod a rr.luo ofpte-Britfah d^y* 
a* the Qfrrimm, but tbe term * *ervile dependant " will perhap* do a* well oa any 
nw,._ M other The QfruIMn oro a Terr motley crew the des- 

“ oendant* of ancestor* imported either by purchaao err 

capture from Africa Perea, Turtle nnd AfghftmatAiu There ore kabti I or 
negroea MakrAnl half-breed* Peraiana or BalOch, whceo fnthen were captured 
in border warfare carrrd/a who are popularly luppoacd to be dewended from 
Kalirattas led Into captivity by Ahmad Efhnh HnxAra women from Afghan 
fatin. They are of comae an anaclirordain. But their podtkm m the tHlmi 
household b often much too comfortable for them to fbrfedt it lightly by 
claiming that foil *totu* which b tbeira for tbe taking in any British oourL 
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Hie relationship of (thnltim to master is not so 0110 -sidcd ns if might poem The 
ululiim hue of course to work for their mister about the house oi fmm, but 
the mister lias to supjiort them like the rest of the fnmih When times are 
bard, the j&ulum no doubt are the first to feel the pinch But even though tho 
master luinself wants to he quit of them, he mav find it no easv matter to shako 
them otT Xot onh are then loth to shift for themsehes in this world, they 
have an uncomfortable idea tint if their mister socks to earn merit In dis- 
missing them, they will lm\o to take lus mis with them into the ne\t Some- 
turn's the mister tries to wash Ins hands or them ns a punishment, only to be 
pestered b\ entreaties that be should forget and forgneand take them back into 
the bosom of the fnmih 


2S7. The onh Hindus I projiOH' to discuss are the old families who havonindw 
been domtcihsl m various parts or the count n for so long that the) lime almost 
, r , ^ s , h,.'-, ns much right to be regarded ns indigenous ns the 

it*,—. 2 : < tribesmen themsehes In fact, if their own accounts 


an to be trusted, thej date furtlur back than these, for the Hindus of Knlat 
tow n~ — wndouhtodh among the oldest m the eommumfv — claim to ho offshoots 
of the jnjstcrioiiR bfwadvna'-tv (hat mhd in Kalit centuries before (lie Briliui 
Confcsleratv took shape* But though the Blntmof Las Bfla punctiliously 
refer their ndvent to tin vear it' 4 ' \ t> , and tin' Hindus or J/ihrl tell in all good 
faith of their journeying^ from AlepjKi witli Cli ikar the llmd, the curl) history 
of lliesn old Hindu frtmilu's m hopi h -sh hofoggi d Kvorvth.ng, however, seems 
to nomt to the wishrn J'anj’ih and Smd as (lie countries from which most of 
them came, though lwilntisl fumlies in Nushhinm have immigntid by way of 
Afghnust in, ami a few others nun have wandered in from the far corners of 
India Originnlh tlnv nm have been ns «h\ en-e as (he villages from which 
thev entno and the date ■» of their coming 'Jo dav (he old Hindu families form 
a more or h"-s liomogi neons community In particular customs no doubt t hoy 
van considerably ; hut common environment has set its common mark on them 
all * And it is in the effect id on alien environment on Hindus and Hindu caste 


tint tin mam mtuv*t m tin scold t ruling families of Baluchistan is centred 


In the olden dav s the Hindu shopkeepers were lumped up with t lie sor-Tseir position m 
vile dependant*- of the trim Ihev lived even v\ here on Mitfer-mce, m tho more 1,10 
jmpirt.ant villages tin v < njoved the direct patronage of the St ifo in return for 
the p-avnv nt of i poll-t i\ , often hi re flow mk Herod under the protection of the 
tnhens i whole oi of the chief or some influential headman, whom they had to 
conciliate with olferings on mormgis and other set occasions 'J'hev were made 
to vv< tr red held geir or rid h g-gc.tr as a distinctive diess, and the lowly ass 
was tie* h("t mount thev d trod to aspire to 'Jliey vuro treated as transferable 
properly, and (hire were all the makings of a verv pretty quaricl whenevei a 
tuhesm m sought to coin nmnev out of a transfer behind the hack of lus fellows, 
or one tribe endeavoured to filch some parttculnilv useful Hindu fioin nnothoi. 

But tins is onlv one *ide of the picture if thev ranked in them) a little 
lower than (la* lowest hoc iu*-e of Hour idolatrous religion, they were in reality 
regarded as much imm important Ilian man) of their heifers* because of (heir 
greater usefulness And the protection accorded to tin m was m conscqucnco 
complete '11a*) were free fiom persecution and molestation, in nil) dispute 
w ith the trihf suit n thev could appeal to their protector m the headineti fm a fan 
hearing ami a fair settlement , the honour of their women was respected , their 
religion was loh rated , no one tampcied with their customs In spite of then 
apparent disabilities, theirs was no unlmpp) lot IT none weie allowed to iiecomo 
v<ry rich, none wore poor Biictiou between Hindu and Husilmfm was un- 
known, la cause neither proved on the other, hut each took Ins piopci place in 
tribal society Lvertising a mutual foibcainnce — as the) still do m outlying 
nuts of the tnhnl countiy — both communities lived togctlici m unrufileablc 
Ian mom, such ns is seldom seen wheic Bntish justice gives ovciy man fan play 
to pi ly for Ins own lmiul And not onl) woic flic Hindus safe fiom pcisecution 
wit Inn the tribe, the) were — like (hcLihi, and fov similai reasons— as inv lolato in 
tnhal waifnre as vvomfen and nnhrocchedlads This protect ion did not, of couiso, 
evtend to those among them who took thou placo in tho fighting ranks And 
thcro wcio many such— though not to many fell tho honoui of being sung in 
1 sal lad histoiy like aMuikan, tho Hindu hero of a famous battle on tho Bab hills 
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between tbo h_Wn and tho Burri of I<u Bffia A or was it individuals alone who 
become fired with the martial spirit of a tribesman. Tho pugnndiy of the 
It am in i JIIndiN or BArkhan oml tho so-called Kfiknrt Hindus of Mokhtar U o 
brirtml In tho country to this day 

■n 2S0 In every Hindu settlement of any slic is a PancHyat or governing 

body of rcpTVKrut&Uvo men called panck or paryassxM. jft tho heed of 
tho PonoliATat stands tho mn/til or president, with his doputy tho ckaudMrl , 
sometimes tho order Is inverted. Both oilier*, which sro occasionally Tested 
in one and tho ramo person, aro ordinarily held hr hereditary right, bnt hereditary' 
claims have often to giro way to tho superior claims of an outsider j in a hatlTcr 
Btato tho appointments require tbo ratification of tho ruler There is a third 
official, tho (ak Itca wlw is a nakl servant of tbo Panchaynt. In larger communities, 
lie Kslit and Bffia and Bliig tho Panchirnt is composed of n definite number 
of members especially appoLntodj In » mailer communities everybody of any 
standing at all takes bis place on tbo gorerning board os a matter of course. 
Each l l an eh fi rat Is ordinarily a solf-ccmtalncd whole working Independently 
of similar bodies elsewhere, though there Is sometimes a shadowy right of appoel 
to tbo ranchSyat of a larger community — from Hfttbtar for Instance to l)okl, 
and from tho petty Hindu community in hfdiAn BhOriwak to the morn 
flourishing settlement at huihkl. But this independence is not inconsistent 
with a certain amount of reciprocity thus in oases of grnre importance the 
Lahrl TanchAyat will inrito tho Panchaynts of tho neighbouring Tillages of 
PhulAjI nnd Chhatr nnd Shlhpur to its counsels and, if ne ce s sa ry enlist them 
oo-operation in exacting the penalty from a delinquent- Tho functions of 
tho Panchayat aro to keep tho peace In tho community to support its religious 
institutions, nnd to preserve its social system. It settles disputes among its 
members it maintains the plicct of worship and feeds religious mendicants 
it assists at domestic ceremonies and panisho* sins against society The sanc- 
tion behind Us orders is tho force of puhllo opinion and the extreme penalty It 
can inflict is nor kkatna the withholding of the hookah that outward emblem 
of excommunication. But the authority of the PanoMyat* is on the wane, as 
a conaomience partly of tho institution of courts through crat the country partly 
of the fwihlamiblo spirit of individualism that has taught men to make light 
of the severing of old ties and to meet social ostracism by calmly shift i n g 
their quarters. But a timely recognition tliat these useful bodies are losing 
much of their usefulness will probebir result in just that amount of wholesome 
yet unobtrusive official support thaE is needed to nntoro them to their former 
rigour 

cu**. 500 An important characteristic of theso Panchiynti must not bo over- 

looked. Except in Quetta, where the Hindu community has became so over 
grown that conditions are abnormal, neither caste nor rub- caste enters into their 
composition there is nothing Inoongrtsous or unusual in a PanchAynt subscrib- 
ing impartially to a Sikh DharmsAla and to tho worship of a Ddrl or of Earyi 
Plr or in a PanehAyet (like that of ChOhajkOt in BArkhAn) which da composed 
almost wholly of Art fas haring a Brahman as it* president. In other words, a 
PanehAjnt is a PanohSyat not of caste-members but of the whole body of Hindus 
in n village oommunity It Is indeed almost always sheer waste erf time 
to question a member at one of these old Hindu families regarding bis rrate. 
Brahman he knows and ilufoirrAn he knows and it is enough tor him that ho is. 
neither the one nor the other but a Hindu pore and simple. Host of tbe families 
are undoubtedly ArOfa tome few are very possibly Khatri tho Bh&tia of has 
Bftla are probably BAjpht But theae are diitinctkmx too nice foe a local 
Hindu it is more t han possible that he may never hare heard tbe terms before. 
Nevertheless, though his mtnrl may be a hbinV as to the name of his oaste, be 
can sometimes giro the name of lux sub-caste — po«£bly a hoary nam e like Ahdja 
possibly a newly coined name like Elmxai or Panjnxai, modelled on the name 
of a tribal section. But it ts merely n matter of names after alL ilhe RAmtai 
and the Panjaxai and the Ahiljfi may hare ecob some cherished peculiarities of 
their own. But such peculhntins strike no discord between them. The 
old Hin du families are a brotherhood of equals among themselves they know 
no distinctions valid enough to influence tbe intercourse of everyday life. And 
even outside their own select circle few distinctions are reccgnood. Let a man 
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|, u t lie a Hindu, and tlic\ mil oil mtli lnm and drink witli him, and though 
they will not iuarr\ then daughter to lmn, they mil marry a daughter of 
his with nlncnty 

201 The} arc more hroadnnnde<l still, for Mmalmfln lntluencc and Musal- “a a* 1 **’ 
man environment lmo made thunsehes felt at c\or\ turn Take for instance 

the water question The Hindus cmplm the useful / halli — goatskin 01 shcep- 
jihin— flhntwt as freoh as their Musnlinnn neighbours Outside Quetta it is o\en 
employed for water to he u*-ed m nlmcs of worship It seems to defy 
defilement that Mwttlnmm lime fetched it from the mor or well, matters not 
a whit It is somewhat otlieru im* with the dilla or earthen pot In most parts 
of the countn INlusahnnn touch rondirs it unclean , jet in Slid a Hindu woman 
glad enough if her Mu-salimm sivtir lends her a helping hand with her dilla 
at^tlie well, and throughout has Ufla mid in mnnj parts of the Kncldii 
u-ntcr brought In a Mnsalman in n dilla is drunk without a qualm In 
Naslralmd, bj the In, it is such an merukn matter for a Hindu to pron up 
his dilla ngaii’st his liather shod foot when he wants to pour himself out a drink 
of water, that I can n»l\ Mipixwc that no one would he more astonished than lie 
to hear of the horror of orthodox\ at the enonmtj of his act As foi water 
in a hri'-s pot, the accepted rule is flint water fetched hv n Husalmftn is 
clean enough for washing and h (thing, hut too unclean to drink In Nushki 
and some parts of the Jvaehhi Mil’ll niceties are unknown here thev drink 
the water and wash with the water, and mu or think twice about it There is 
imuli the fame lux it \ o\er food Mu*-ohirin«, both male and female, are 
freelv cmplojed as domestic tenants, and it is pirl of their workaday duties 
to tween out the kitchen, Miiear the flout with roudung. and scour the cooking- 
puts nnu inttng ‘•'•eh Hut u on local Hindus draw the line somewhere , and 
the} ne\ er allow a ‘Mu'-almAn to touch the cooked food, or to enter the kitchen 
while it is being cooked Hath these restrictions, how oer, arc relaxed m the 
case of rom jurat, of which tins are a era fond Here their orthodox scruples 
are replncm! In another of n \er\ dilTeient kind the} arc ns particular 
as yiusahimnn thenmhis that all flesh the} e it should lime hcen hnldl-c d ; 
ifjhatf a is know n at all, it hcrtunli notpraettsul Awnv from home the local 
Hindu throws to tlw winds the few s< rnples lie mnj pride himself on at his 
own hearth He do*- not lio-tHU to borrow a Musalin in’s griddle or a Musal- 
ni.m’s oi cn , nor — unless jerlnps another Hindu is looking on — would lie turn 
up Ins no«e at the food some knidh trihesman maj hn\ e offered to cook 
for him 

202 Hxcejit to a certain extent among the Aiorns of Xasiifilud, w here Mnn-uso 
the TJtridhi lonMibr thctiiw»l\is i cut alio\e the Daklmna, there is a freo 
inltrch mge of marriage among nil the old Hindu families Thcie is doubtless 

a tendt »c\ for mam iges to hi (.unfilled within the puticulm locality, hut 
this is mire)} a matter or fomunoicc, arising from the accident of distance 
which s»p mites the annotis s, tth meats In L.is Ufla again, the Bolaro who 
constitute the old est.ibli'dn d residents lie inclined to keep themschcs apart 
from the Pardfsi, as the later comers are called, notwithstanding the fact 
that the same snb-e is|(-s — (he Lohnin and Uhatia, for instance — o\ei lap into 
both , lmt the artificial burner between them is constantl} broken down. 

Outside the charmed oirde of old families a f.ithu would neioi dream of going 
for a match foi his daughter , not non an alliance into a higher caste would 
tempt him "Where he himself is concerned, he is much less Jude hound in Ins 
tastes I iftoen or iweutj M-nrs ago tluao was a logulni t jndomic of mairiagcs 
with j\farw ‘iri women, who wore mipoited (especinll} m Iho Ualucli tribal 
countn) under high-flown hut unknown caste-names In marriages ananml 
nfto this fashion, occasional mishaps wcio only to ho expected ; hut it w as too 
much e\cn for a local Hindu when his now-weil wife settled down to lior 
work at the hand-mill with a pious JJwndla The vu'ndlutucc wans hushed up, 
and the woman was mnrriid ofl to a MuMilman who Incd a comcmont distance 
aw aj Not that marriages— I hiippo'-o one must call them maniagcs — with 
Musalmfm women nio allogethci unknown Thcie lime boon thioc W'lthm 
recent times which lime come to my knowledge ono m Nushki, another m 
.Thnlawfm, and a thud on the Makifui coast In the last case the husband w r as 
an orthodox Hindu by lcligion and a Snal Aioia by caste His w ife w as a Zikil 
when he mnmed hci, but Hunks to Ins sutiMons— this is a delightful touch 

a a 
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borrowed from my ilumlrnin Informant — »hc bn* laid her heresy addo, and 
U now a devout Sunni most punctual In hor prayer*. The union mu happily 
hi coed with numermrt ofbpring of whom one daughter and throe son* rorTive. 
The daughter lias bocn married off for n reapoctablo bride- nrioo to n GtchkI Urn 
*(Jfc«4 being duly rend at tho ceremony ; tbo *on* are ihortly to bo drenmriaod. 
Though the Mucdmln wire* In all three cn*c* were of krw birth, little 
difficulty *ocrei to hare boon experienced In arranging oiodlcnt matche* 
for tho daughter* In HojalmAn circle*. But iuch hybrid marriage* 
are probably a tiling of tbe rooro hx*o if more harmonious pad. I doubt 
■whether they would bo tolerated nowaday* by either the Haalmin or the 
Hindu community 

203. In tho old day* child marriage appear* to hare been un kn own. Girl* 
were married off any tlmo bo tween the age* of twelre and eighteen r their 
houband* were generally three or four year* older But hero again old cuftorm 
axe brooking up There 1* a growing feeling that tho aooner the children are 
married off tho bettor Two influence* are at work. Orthodox Pinilniim la 
gradually filtering into tho oountir bringing with it tho conrictlon that early 
marriage 1* a religion* doty Aod the greeter freedom enjoyed by Individual* 
of both *oxc* udqct British role ho* brought homo to the people the apparent 
advantage of aettllng their children mfelv in life, before they reach the 
dnngoroui age when they mar bo tempted to itriko out a line for tbomaolve*. 
Needle** to my this idea i* doubly operative with regard to the gird* t hero 
independence may oruiir become an alarming scan dal Yet eron so, matter* 
ore it ill a long way off infant marriage in the *trict icnao of the word, and the 
loweft ago at which boy or girl ii known to have been married I* Krren. 

291. Almost more ilgniH cant from tbe orthodox point of view ii the 
local attitude toward* widow remarriage. It it prevalent in varying degree* 
throughout the country In Knliit, ifextung and NuihVl it i* in somewhat 
bad odour and relatively infrequent. In tho Kachhl tho betting ii at 
k*n± three to ono that a widow of anything like marriageable ago will 
marry again. In the AInrf and Bogtl country a widow remarriage entail* 
the payment of twice the umnl mamago fee to the local Panchlyat, which 
p***e* on a portion of it to the Brahman and a larger portion to the Xieljl 
icroplo in Hera Qimxt ffTAn. In In* Bftla the usual fee 1* cut down by 
half. In many port* of the country there 1* none to pay at nlL There £» 
coniiderahle dicLgreement ai to tho portion of tho deceased haiband ■ 
brother in the matter In Quetta he is ruled out of court entirely in 
Dukl he appear* to have an absolute right to tho widow** hand, and if he 
prefer* to forgo it, he can *til] claim her bride- prion ; elsewhere he ho* 
usually the prior claim or rather the first refusal, for the lady i* »uppo*ed to 
have the bui word in tho buxine**. And if there are more brother* than one, 
the lot fall* not to tho older or the younger but to the one who ii rtlil 
unprovided with a wife. 


293 But * (till greoter »caodal await* orthodoxy in the exUtenoe of 
divorce. Par if divorce k certainly not oommocn, it no lew certainly exhta. 
itUcouduot ii the u*nal provocative, and divorce k generally accompanied by 
the payment of earape Motion. Even in Quetta, where the old fam ine* might 
be expected to have imbibed wane of the ngeroui Idea* of the large orthodox 
community or at any rote to comport them wire* with * due regard to outward 
appearances, there hare been at least two mass of divorce within recent time*. 
In the flat the dkoarded wife eventually married n PapjibI In the woemd, 
which took place only the other day ihe wn* married off to a local Hindu of 
IjOmlah Aa a rule it 1* no doubt felt that it i* more decent few the discarded 
wife to enter upon her new married life in another port of the country 
a* In theee two Quetta oases. But not everybody 1* ao particular There are 
two divorcee* bring with their second hu*band* in phftdar, with their cntwhllo 
huibond* living round the earner. 


JOfl. It would be a bold man who would venture to dogmatise regarding 
the direction* in wHoh the ouitom* af tbe old Hindu famUle* will flow on the 
opening up of the country There are too many cross-currant*. But I 
cannot heJp thinking that before long carte* will be resuscitated where they 
have not been wholly forgotten, and ttnrrped where they have. “Whether 
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the old sub-castes like Abuja will be burnished up, or whether the Ramzai 
and the Panjazai and the other fantastic modem creations will be able 
to hold their own, tune alone can show But it seems pretty cleai that the 
sub-caste is destined to play a larger part in social and more especially in 
matnmonial life m the near future Nor would it be surprising if groups 
like the old Belaro and the younger Pardesi of Las Bela or the old Taldar 
and the younger Kachkiwal of Quetta— artificial distinctions which have 
grownup around purely residential qualifications — became m course of time rigid 
endogamous sub-castes Yet the present tendency, I admit, is m the opposite 
direction As the years roll on, the marriage age will probably be pitched 
lower and lower, and infant marriage may possibly become general m 
Baluchistan just when enlightenment is banishing it from India Divorce 
can hardly hope to survive the influx of orthodoxy for long, though the 
convenience of it is too apparent among their Musalman neighbours for the old 
Hindus to relinquish it without a struggle Nevertheless, the present tendency 
seems again in the opposite direction Widow-remamage will probably l?e 
eschewed by and by among families imbued with a desire to use in the social 
scale, but it has taken such firm root in the country at large that it will 
certainly die hard A spirit of reform will possibly grow up round the house- 
hold hearth, but a wholesale reform in matters of food and drink will prob- 
ably set m last of all, the Hindu population will always be too scattered 
for the nice observance of the stnct lules of diet by a man who goes peddling 
about the country It must not be overlooked that while the alien Hindus 
temporarily settled in Baluchistan are already influencing the old families 
in some slight degree, they themselves have not remained uninfluenced by 
the surrounding laxity, at any rate as regards diet But as I count on having 
a few orthodox friends among my readers, I prefer to draw a modest veil 
over their venial and, I doubt not, temporary lapses from the strait path of 
orthodoxy 

297 These then aTe chief among the many peoples of Baluchistan In a 
survey like this, it is not easy to bnng their peculiarities, characteristics, and oonolnsloziB. 
points of difference into clear relief Yet oven so it will possibly be a bit of a 

shock to learn that anthropometry reduces all the peoples so far measured in 
Baluchistan — and the net has been spread wide enough to catch Baloch, Pathan, 

Brahul, Dekwar, Jatt, Lori, Med and Ghulam — to one and the same race, the 
so-called Turco-Iranian type But this is not all Through the medium of 
antlnopometry the peoples of Baluchistan are now re-united to strange, long- 
lost kinsmen in the Hunza and the Nagar and the Kafir and the Hazara 
Well, we will say nothing about the Hunza and Nagar and Kafir I doubt 
whether our Baluchistan peoples have ever clapped eyes on any of them except 
at the Delhi Darbar But with the Hazara they have a pretty mtunat e 
acquaintance And like myself they would probably be hard put to it to 
imagine a much greater gulf between any two h uman types than that which 
exists — to the uninitiated eye — between the Hazara and, let us say, the Med 

298 When the tentative conclusions of science come into such rude co nfli ct Its mottoas 
with the working pre-conceptions of everyday experience, it is only natural orIUolao<1 - 
that the layman, even though he may feel obliged to accept unquestioned the 
premises on which the science is based, should look not a little closely at the 

actual methods which the science adopts For here at any rate he may perhaps 
be a better judge than the scientific man himself And as far as Baluchis tan 
is concerned, criticisms are ready to hand There is first and foremost the 
absurdly small numbers on which the conclusions are framed An d yet one 
cannot help feeling that even though the numbers had been multiplied a 
thousandfold, the Nagar and the Kafir and the ghulam and the Med and the 
Hazara and the rest would still have been made to fit the same Procrustean bed 
But when we find measurements of Baloch, for instance, among the data, we 
are entitled and more than entitled to ask who these Baloch were Judged by 
their locality, they were Mari and Bugti But what Mari ? Shiran! Mari ? 

But these are commonly supposed to be Pathan by origin Or BaddanI? 

But these aie supposed to be Brahui Or Mohandani ? But these are supposed 
to be Khetran Or Jhing P But these are supposed to be slaves The ques- 
tioning in the case of Brahuis would be more pointed stall Por years I have 
interested myself m the Brahuls, and am still uncertain where to look for a 

a a a 



Truro tj pc. The B hi ha It nro wo mixed ns regard* tribe* and riant and sections 
that I should hare thought cnrcn the most ardent antbronometri.it would hare 
leoHscd it to be a thnnklew task to manure 193 Brnhul* in tho Sarnwin 
country en Hoc In BalQchisf&n moro perhaps than elsewhere, it it neoewnrr 
for anthropometry to go to work on caution* and modeat line*. The people 
mart bo measured tribo by tribe, cl a n br cl a n , section by (action, and. If It 
bo potsible, the lncarurcmonts iboidd bo restricted to families of known 
pedigree only 

299 But tho layman seems now In a portion to form *omo opinion on tho 
ralldity of tho nrcmisei on which the whole superstructure of anthropometry 
lrn* been founded. Tho persistence of tho racial bead typo — to take the mo*t 
fundamental premlso of ail — 1* an idea entirely at rarianco with the Tirii, if 
nrwdcntiflo, imprenion* of the trnrolkr who cannot but be struck with the 
change, for Instance, that come* oxer not only tho stature and physique but 
alto, a* it *ecm* to him, tho hood and physiognomy of tho product of the 
Europoan slums in tho healthy emrironment of A tut ml La. And now if I may 
put my trurt in such of tho remit* of Profcwor Boo* antliropometricnl ro- 
•Cnrche* In Now York a* haxo ccrafi my way it would *ccm that anthropometry 
Itself U justifying tho conclusion* of experience against tho premise* of an 
thropometry Them remit* seem to show clearly enough that OTen tho head 
cannot escape from tho influence* of tho*c multitudinoui factor* that we call 
enriromnent. For where olso can wc And tho explanation of tho fact that the 
oophnlio Index of home-bom Sicilian* ii 78 and the cephalic index of Sicilian* 
bom in Now York li SO or that tho ccphalio index of East European Jew* is 
8-t and that of tholr do*cendant* In New STork 81 ? 

300 But the*? and other experiment* now being oondnclod by Profearrr 
Boo* in hew York suggest a wider general l»t ion. They *eom to *bow that the 
heed* of Immigrant* drawn to New York from all parts of the world arc 
gradually approximating to ono and tho ■clf-snme type. Thu* the brachy 
ccphalio Jew* are losing their brnehyeephaly tho dolichooep hallo Si cilian* 
aro losing their dollchocophnly and both arc approaching from opposite direc- 
tions to a typo which Jar the present wo may call the Now York typo. 
If those remit* are confirmed, wo have an explanation ready made for the 
similarity that run* through tho haul measurements so far taken in BalQchistan, 
IV e hare al» nn explanation for the mrpnsing coincidence that throughout 
India tho classification of moos according to head measurement* foils together 
in a curiously conroniont manner with geographical dlristona. In other words, 
on this showing we must apparently look to anthropometry to giro ns eridenco 
not bo much afoammon race os of common enriremment. 

30Y Ncrw the change* obserrtd in the Jewish and Sicilian population ot 
New York are confined, it appears, to people actually born in the now country 
and do not occur among those bom, let ns say on the we royuge out from 
home. 8o far therefore, we haro apparently bean concerned with the Influence 
of pre-natal errrironment only The nature of this enrlronment Is of course 
not rery easy to define enTironmont after all Is a term of the rogucat 
connotation, one of those h [ esopotamin n words which eonreniently oorer o 
multitude! of thing* unknown But there appeared a few months ago an article 
in a German medical iouniftl which attacked the anthrerocanetrioal position an 
the other flank. IVnilo anthropometry ha* long realised the necessity of 
making allowanoe* for artlflaal deformations, IValchar the writer of this short 
but most lntareflting article, has demonstrated the ease with which a change 
from bmchyocphaly to doUchoceplmly ccr the Tererse can be Ind uced — and that 
in the most natural and unartifleial of manncri — by simply taking the troohle to 
lay the babe during the first months of it* life either on it* lido or plumb on 
thus back of its head, according to the particular kind of cephalic index that 
you desire to produce. Thus, giren a ten-day old babe with an index of 70-fl, 
iValcher arranged to hare It kept on its side (chiefly by the de-rice of dring it a 
hard pllkrw) and made it markedly dolichooephalio with an index of 72*6 In lea* 
than damn month* giren a dolichocephalic babe three weeki old, with an 
index of 78 3 he kept it from lying on its ride (chiefly by mmrt of a *aft 
pillow) and so con routed dollchooepualy into bmchyocphaly (with an index 
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ol 82 4) in little over ten months. Here aie the details of three more of 
W alclier’s experiments in the pre-determination of the head-type 


Child Erk 
( b 14-2-10 ) 
20 - 2-10 70 1 

1- 4-10 77 1 
3-5-10 70 8 

2- 6-10 73 8 


Child Fnedricbsen 

(b 5-11-09) 
11-11-09 78 9 

1-12-09 S4 8 
3-1-10 89 08 

1-3-10 83 0 


Child Butz 
( b 2-0-05 ) 
2-6-05 SO G 
2-S-OC 73 
11-10-10 74 1 


The last experiment is the most interesting of the lot for many 
reasons, not the least of which is the faot that it is spread over a longer period 
than any of the others The parents, like their child at birth, are themselves 
brackyceplialic, the father’s index being 84, the mother’s 83 2 , so is the three- 
year old sister with an index of 81 5 The child was under control for 14 
months only, and it is expressly stated that it was given a soft pillow (m otkei 
words was encouraged to lie on the back of its head) after it left the observer’s 
•control, a fact which possibly accounts, in some measure at any rate, for the 
slight reversion to the original type Now these experiments are of course 
tentative, not final We must await the subsequent life-history of the patients , 
we want to know for instance, whether the slight rise m the case of the child 
Butz and the slight drop m the case of the child Pnedriclisen (which occurred 
apparently while he was still under control) developed still further m later life 
But one must needs be a very whole-hearted anthropometrist to anticipate that, 
■great as are the changes arbitrarily or accidentally impressed on the skull in the 
first months or years of life, they will pass off m due course, and that the 
•original racial types will reassert themselves in the end This would surely be 
a miracle indeed — even in the eyes of the antliropometiist himself So much 
seems clear Anthropometry cannot brush aside these established influences of 
early nursing as mere accidental deviations on this or that side of the normal, 
winch will right themselves when the population is measured up m the mass 
True, the manner m which babes are laid, to rest m our own nurseries is, for 
aught I know, a mere toss-up , it is just possible that, as the child of rich 
parents is more likely to sleep on a soft pillow than the child of the poor, 
whose pillow is often hard enough, we ought to anticipate a tendency to 
brachycephaly m the upper classes and a tendency to dolichocephaly m the 
lower But the case is very different among more unsophisticated peoples 
Hore, if I may judge by our peoples of Baluchistan, custom will be found to 
reign as supreme m the nursery as in other walks of life, and the anthropo- 
metnst will have to recognise that nursery customs are as seriously distuibing 
factors to be reckoned u ith as the influence of environment 


302 Whether anthropometry will be able to take up the challenge and possiwo practical 
issue strengthened and triumphant from the difficulties that now beset it, nntbro * 

time alone can show The chances seem against it Present-day anthropometry 
at any rate appears to be in somewhat parlous case That it will not be 
able to maintain its premises, methods and conclusions m their present form, 
is tolerably clear One is reluctant to believe with Watcher that so great 
a mass of painstaking drudgery can be altogether labour lost One would rather 
hope that anthropometry may yet be able so to adapt itself to unforeseen diffi- 
culties as to throw some flicker of light on the infinitely complex problem it 
so liglitheartedly set itself to solve Tet glancing at the photograph of the 
twin sisters m Wnlclier’s article, I cannot help wondering n liether the future 
of anthropomotry does not lie along practical rather than scientific lines The 
cephalic indices of these twins at birth arc unfortunately not given At 
two and a half years the index of the one destined for dolichocephaly was 
78 4, the index of the one destined for brachycephaly was 8G-2 But not 
only havo their skulls been deliberately moulded at the relentless will of the 
scientific observer, their faces have undergone changes, apparently pa> i passu 
with their skulls And the result is striking indeed The tragic melancholy 
of the long-faced dolichocephalic twin is in sad contrast to the jolly visaire 
of her round-faced brachycephahc sister. Not at random surelv has folk- 
antliropomctry (if I may coin the barbarous term) ever associated ,ollity 
with roundness of face and melancholy with lantern-jaws and lean and 
hungry looks And anthropometry would certainly have done the world 
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pood ■crrico though not tho torrico it *ct itself to do, if It led on to tho 
ditoorcrr of on cn*y natural but withal lm>iitiblo method of adding to the 
gaiety of nation*. 

303, Though Walohor’s artiolo created no Httlo flutter in nnthropometri 
cnl doro-oots, it* main (hods I* ai okl a* tho hill*, at any rnto in BalflchJitin 1 
M Too many nnrw*,” ray* tho Brahfll proverb (and tho Tathtini hare a pro- 
verb modelled closely after it) mnko tho babo i head oral err— a* wo 
thould put it— too many nurao* spoil the babe* bend, Tho tint concern 
in a BrfthQl nursery on tho birth of n child ii tho moulding of It* heed 
and feature*, Thoro 1* no time to Ioso. During the flr*t tliroo day* tho hobo ■ 
body l* believed to Iw to pladio that it can bo tlmuod to will, rapecially if It 1* 
not oxpotod to tlio air "Whatever I* to bo done, mart bo done in the- 
flnt fortnight, though a* a matter of fact mod people p orae vo re for full 
forty day*. According to tho current idea — and thh may bo of Intcrott to the 
anthropometrist — tbo babe t* born with a tapering bead. Nothing could 


bo more opposed to BrfhQl *tandard* of beauty and, I may add, to Brihfll 
canon* of luok. So they bestir them*olve* at onco to *ct nature right 
Tho methods they adopt arc curimulr Hko WalcherY Flrit and fore m ost 
the babe* head mu*t lw laid on a solt pillow millet being the unml stuff 
ing Tho object (an in "WalchcrY experiment*) la of course to keen the babe 
plumb on tbo back of the hood. The forth ood again iltould be neither 


convex nor codootc, but flat re tt 
bondage, drawn an *rnooth and a* 


' keep it wrapped round in o mialln 
ght a* they enn get it In these 


matter* a girl gbre* her parent* mrkch nwrro anxiety than a boy A boy 
they kit i* one of natnro a jewel* and itand* in scant need of embolliih- 
mont after all i* mid and dona Bnt fYfluro in tbo caw of a girl h littlo ihort of a 
diwuter ; so they bene throe or four hole* in her cor*, with the remit that If 
*ho chance to turn, oxer to one tide on her p II Low tho pain, won make* her turn, 
bock again to the proper position. 

w 301 Ho Ja(t and the Balbch appear to lmro much tho tame rtandordr 

«i of beauty ni tho B rah (11* and much the kutw method* of conforming to them. 
So hare tho P&than*, but ns tbo Bmhftl* hare no very high opinion of the 


head*, I wfll describe their method* at some length. The flnrt thing the nurae 
does ii to wipe down and dry tho babe, body bend and oil Then the onrefullj- 
roond* the head with her hand*. IhLi done »ho take* a piece of old mtahn 
and lay* it four-folded error the infant ■ scalp. Then tho *wnthe* head and 
•boulder* round with a long strip of cloth keeping it in place with a band, 
colled paf*7 which mutt be either *ilk or muriiu. In Kandahar they make 
hLook nlk kendnof*, called kaldpAi especially for thi* purpose. Thta trussed 


up, the babe L* laid in it* cradle on a soft pillow — usually stuffed with millet— 
with the object of indu cing it to lie on the buck of Its head. Day by day the 
face 1* cleaned with a mixture of kneaded flour and ghca, which alter u*e it 
kept ip some rate place for forty day* and then thrown Into A stream. Every 
now and then the heed I* douched with the mother’* milk. On the fortieth day 
the bead and the whole body are bathed for the find time. The folded napkin 
is now discorded, it* place bring taken by a ra^oilna a f emale hendgenr made- 
of *flk or some other soft material But the i» considered lndtipunsohle 
for two or three year*, to shield the tender heed from the air Not until the 
child can pronounce (ricmel do they consider that the bone* of the head 

hare properly set But the Papin* in their error xe*lou* use of the oaf J 
team frequently to defeat their object, with the result that the h«id at the 
end of the treatment i* often found to be elongated — “ the re v er se of natural 
beauty m in the n**i of my own,” add* my informant pathetically Among- 
the womenfolk, I am told, this tendency to elongated heed* is exaggerated by 
the scraptng hack of the hair into one long plait behind. The Brfihai Bolfloh 
and Ja(t mmien, on the other hand, wear their hair in two plaits, which, scant- 
ed and plastered with gum, stick out Uko rams horn* on either tide. To a 
BriliOl ■ eye it almost seem* a* if the Panjabi woman were proud of what he 
coll* her " nui -shaped n head, for not only does she scrape back her hair into a 

U* a m* mm E» ann II ^ I* I UmJ rWj Arr kr mtHj tb aba k JShl TTWm 
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•single plait, slie sticks a rounded ornament called chaunk on the top of lier 
liead, which makes it look moie nut-shaped than ever 

305 But as anthropometry does not stop short at the measuiements of the Tho monoing of 
head, let us pass on to the deliberate moulding of the features And here I tt0 f0atur08 ’ 
will confine my remarks to the Brahuis, though it must not he supposed that 

the other peoples of Baluchistan do not have parallel customs One of the 

■first things they do when a babe is horn is to examine the size of its mouth, 

measuring it against a finger-joint If it’s too large, they compress it within 

n, small ling, rubbing the lips slowly to make them tlnn Not less is the care 

they lavish on the ears and on the nose, which is pinched constantly and 

pressed upwards In fact what with pulling and compressing and massaging 

with kneaded flour and oil, they devote as much trouble to the featuies of a ^ 

new-horn babe, as a fashionable beauty-doctor in Europe to the wrinkles of 

his lady patients They even do their best to train the hair in the way it 

should grow, for few things are more fraught with ill-luck for a Brahui maiden 

than to have her baunrl or the whoil of her hair at all forward on tho head 

Bo unchanoy is such a bauni l that a girl had almost better be lame or blind 

or deaf , she would certainly have just as much piospect of getting a husband 

This then is one of the first things a nurse must look to, and it rests with her 

to coax the lau-m l with her deft fingers towaids the back of the head Not 

even the foot is overlooked, for the Brahuis heartily endorse the Persian saying 

sai -i-haldn Lai an ast, pa-i-Lalan ahulam ast, a large head is the mark of a 

nobleman, a laige foot is the mark of a slave Not only should the foot be 

small, it should have a pronouncedly arched instep To secure this shape, 

which they call mdza-pad or “boot-foot,” the nurse massages the foot with oil, 

pressing the instep up with her thumbs Bow-legs (a literal translation, by 

the by, of their own expression Ldmdn-pdd) are regarded as a most unlucky 

formation, and ?hey seek to avoid it by tying the legs together ‘ and stuffing 

wads of rags m between them to keep them straight To be really effective, 

the whole course of beauty-treatment should be begun on the day of the bnth 

and be sedulously adhered to for at least forty days As may be imagined, the 

womenfolk are kept pretty busy in a Brahui nursery 

306 So convinced are the Bialiuis that art should be the handmaid of similar treatment 
nature, and so confident are they of the efficacy of their methods that, not ^ n f n omeat1 ° <wa ' 
■even where their domestic animals are concerned, are they content to leave 

nature alone The foreheads of their lambs and kids are smoothed and flat- 
tened by constant dabbing with the palm of the hand, for a smooth flat forehead 
is looked upon as a highly desirable feature m sheep and goats How far the 
pointed, inward-tapenng ears of the Baluchistan breeds of horses are natural, 

I do not know The Brahui at any rate does not leave such important matters 
to chance He takes a rag some eight inches square, cuts two holes m it, and 
thrusts the ears through, until the rag rests on the forehead Not only is 
this treatment designed to pull the ears to ,the proper shape, it is intended to 
narrow the forehead. Another point m horseflesh which is much prized is a 
■slender foreleg above the knee, and this they seek to secure by means of band- 
ages, which aie left on the legs until they get worn out oi fall off of their own 
accord "~ 

307 As the results of anthropometry, whatever be their value elsewhere, Blu ®, markings 
are stultified by nursery methods m Baluchistan, we must cast round for other Hazara. 0 " amoae 
means of analysing the racial characteristics of our peoples Now Baelz 1 has 

put forward the theory that the appearance of temporary blotches of bl uish 
pigmentation, which he was the first to observe among the Chinese, Japanese, 

Koreans and Malavs, is an universal maik of Mongolian race That they 
have been observed also among the Eskimo, he regards as a corroboration of 
Tiis theory, he seems, by the by, to have overlooked the fact that similar 
patches have been observed among the Tagals of the Philippines * Here then 
we are offered something tangible to go upon And as the Hazara are popu- 
larly supposed to be Mongolian, we have an opportunity of putting Baelz’s 
theory to some sort of test in this country Now none of the doctors I 
consulted had ever noticed any such pigmentation among the Hazara or any 


1 Z f Ko a B 0,1901, Heft ii. 
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other people* of Bal&chlstnn So I had to fall haoh on lets directly acce**ible 
but hardly lew autboritatiro source* o[ information. But cron among the indl 
genoin midwirw there wm considerable hniincw on the rub j eel Thu* the 
first to Thorn I applied indirectly foT avtishwee, mid that oat of tho hut eight 
Untirn lmbiei tliat shohad helped Into tbo world, one had a bhxMi patch about 
tho tire of an eight anna piece on tho arm and tho *ecnnd had a patch* aomo* 
what smaller on the lower sacral region. Saint mark* aho called them. 
But a wider enquiry In midwifery droit* led to the conclusion that *uct 
petche* are to bo found on all IlarAm at birth grnrrnlly on tho lower sacral 
region tbc *iio varying from a four anna to an eight-anna piece. They tend 
to disappear curly Ln life, and rarely Last after tho •eccrtd year But I wu 
told of on UaxAm who still ha* a blue patch on hi* arm though ho ha* long 
left his toon* behind him. 

303 Thu* Baclx ■ theory scorned to find not a little corroboration. So far 
•o good. But my enquiries at once revealed the pre*enoo of similar pigment 
alien on all Brihul bahioi. Every BtfthQl babe, *o my information goes, i* 
born with bluish patches, *omo two or three iuche* In diameter on tho 
buttock* or at the back of the kg chore the knee, which fade away In the first 
month or bo after birth Voir occasionally there are also similar notches on 
the back of tho waist and under tho shoulder blade* patches on the front of 
the body there aro none. The colour rorie* somewhat r generally it i* black, 
but occasionally it is purple, and occasionally reddish. K eddish col Duration is 
the flat to disappear purple the last. Tho current belief among the midwire* 
U that the diacolo oration is caused by the tmpnritlc* in tho menstrual blood 
during tho penod tho babe i* stored up in tho womb tbo nutritions portion 
fumbhing it with its nourishment Titus on Bachds theerv ono ought to be 
ablo to make out a good case for the Mongolian origin of the Brfhilt*. An 
astounding con elusion this. The more s tho pity that 1 cannot adopt i t 

500 I hare boon careful to reproduce tbo definite statement of my in- 
*■ formants that tlus pigmentation is to be found on all Br&hM bahios, Irraspectire 
of tribe. The assertion is hardly susceptiblo of absolute proof, but it mar bo 
«af ely accepted a* implying that fairly wide enquiries hare not dlscorereathe 
existence of exceptions to the general rule that BrfikOI babies are marked in 
this manner how os there is erery raison to believe that a largo number of 
BrihQl tribe* are not Brihill at ail, but PatMn, Bal&di, Persian or Ja^t by 
angim, one would be led to suspect. If tlio statement were true, tlet iiinUar 
petche* would be found among other ruoe* of Bablohatin. And tbl* my 
enquiries show to be the case. Among Pat him the pigmentation icon* 
to bo very arbitrary in It* oooummoe, if my informant* power* of 
observation can be trusted among the Tartn of Puhln it is frequent in 
tome villages, and appear* never to have been heard of in other* among 
the Achakuu of Ohaman who are aluo Tnrln, it seems to bo common 
enough among the KAknj- of Lopdai It Is mid to be unknown. Tet It occur* 
in tho neighbouring tahtll of Kiln SaifuJIa, where it is said iometline* to 
degenerate into obnovloon and even dangerous Bores nmong the Thump 
of ShAhng bine blotohe* appear on the buttocks of many infanta a couple 
of day* after birth, hut though they usually vanish within three month*, 
they are regarded a* a diimse whioh is occasionally fatal, and the pr ecaution 
i* often token of wrapping the Infant up in a gont slaru Among Balfich 
and Jnftin venous port* of the country the pigmentation Boem* to be looked 
for a* a matter of ooune. Btcu Among domiciled Hindus it is, If not im niiiw d, 
at any rate far from uncommon. According to the mldwives who practise 
among the Jaft the patches are simply the marks left cm the body by tbo 

B laocnta bnt then tho mid wire* attribute all Boris of wonderful thingi to 
10 placenta should a dog or a cat get at It the mother 1 * milk ran* dry bo 
the wi*e*t thing Is to bury it safely Indoors, and if it is covered with rice and 
mo lane*, bo much the better a* this will insdre that the good wife is shortly 
brought to bed again. Bat the learned men pooh pooh the idea that tbe plsoenta 
bai anything to do with tbe patches according to them tbo patches are 
mark* left by tho Jinn*, and there would be no patches at all, if there were 
no Jinn* to pinch the luckier infant Unfortunately I have not Been the. 
patches myielf nor presumably would I be competent to exprrw* an opinion 
whether they are e**untially the some among the various people*, and similar- 
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to tho pigmentation observed by Baelz and others olsewliere Bnt now that 
attention has been drawn to their appearance m Baluchistan, the subject will 
doubtless bo looked into by medical men My own impiession is that similar 
pigmentation will be found to be common enough among many races of India 1 

310 Where thon shall we turn foi guidance out of the labyrinthine Argument* from 
race-pl-oblcm of Baluchistan 5 Vc should at once issue into the blaze of day- Iansnas:<> ’ 
light if only we could put our faith m language and let it lead us where- 
soever it will Wlmt could be moio easy than to ticket off the Baloch as 
Iranian, the Jatt and the Las! as Indian, the Patlian as Iranian with a stiong 
Indian strain, and the Bralnii ns Dravulian ? Unfortunately we liaye long 
since learnt to discount the evidence that language has to offci , or rather, 
while fully recognising that it mav contain a cluo to the solution of the 
pioblem, to regard it as introducing vet another complexity, yet another element 
that will have to be explained The history of a language and the history 
of the people that speak it must obviously dovotail m then latei chapters, 
there is no earthly ground for assuming that then opening chapters and the 
development of their plots have am thing in common at all Language does 
not cling immutably and nnmcmonnlh to race there is nothing unchangeable 
about it bkc the spots of a Icopaid oi the skm of an Ethiopian And common- - 

place though all this is, it is just as well to point the moral w ith a few local 
illustrations The BaisanI and the Zainhzm aie fairly typical Brnhuis of to-day , 
they have been the prcnnci tribes of Sarawnn and .Thnlawan far back into 
the history of the Bralmi Confederacy Yet both claim, and claim apparently 
with justice, to be Patlian bv origin , and the fact that they speak Pashto 
no longer, not even as then secondary language, docs not strike them, nor 
need it slnhe us, ns being m anyway meconcilnblc with the theory of their 
Pat linn origin Again the borne language of the Bnisani chiefly family is not 
Br.iliul, the language of the tribe as a whole, nor PaslitO, tbo language of 
its origin, but Baluchi Among the Hirwdii, who aic Bralnu if any Brahui is, 
theic is liaidly a man that can «peah Braliui at all The Hazara speak 
a Persian of sorts, liut w hntev cr eho they nve, they are certainly not Iranian 
*1 Ins shifting of language is going on almost beforo oiu very eyes m Sind, 
where the Brahui is rapidly forgetting the speech of his fatheis and taking on 
the alien language of the alien land of bis adoption (§ 7S) I will mention 
but one more case in point, perhaps tlic most exmous of the lot If wo want to 
beai the purest form of W esteni Baluchi and at tlic same time the most archaic 
form of BalGcbi in existence, I lnve the warrant of tbo West cm Baloch on the 
one hand and tbo warrant of Piofcssoi Geiger on the othei that we must go 
to the Gicliki Yet tbo Gicbkl but three oi tour centuries back were 
apparently Indian speaking Rajput — at any rate they were neitbei Baloch 
nor speakers of Baluchi Hot that langnngo must bo ruled out of court wlieic 
race is m question Par fiom it , the cv idence it is trying to stammer out may 
bo very much to tbo point indeed We cannot, it is cleai, class the Biahuis as 
Dravidian , wc cannot even assume tlmt they weie cvoi m direct contact with 
Dravidian races, simply because they now speak a Dravidian language Never- 
theless, if comparative phonology 7 is ever able to woik out the road by which the 
Brahui language straggled into Baluchistan, oi to pxove bey r ond cavil its exact 
degree of relationship to tho many branches of the Dravidian langunge-gioup, 
that itinerary and that pedigiee ought with luck to throw some light on the past 
history of the Brahui-speakmg people But as matters stand, theie are too 
many gaps m the evidonce that language has to offer foi us to take it at its 
face value Of all circumstantial evidence, language is tho most dangerous , 
and I for one do not piopose to give a dog a had name and hang him on the 
strength of it 

811 Still less do I propose to enter into a comparative study of names, Argument* from 
ancient and modern, or seek evidences of origin m the similarity of their sounds — 01 

or should w e not rather say of their looks ? — that vnll-o ’-the-wisp that has long 
flickered its treacherous light ovei the ethnological obscurity of Baluchistan 
Never surely was a country so hapless a victim to loose etymology Baluchistan 
itself has been supposed to enshime the mighty name of Belus or Baal Then 
we are asked to step from tho sublime to the ridiculous and to read m Makran 

1 I iuvve, for instance, been told of patches on the babe of a high caete Brflhman from the Pnrg&b 
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a corruption of md\i-bk*rdn or ** fish -enters ' — a nalro piece of folk-ctymotogr 
tuggortod by tho Idhtbyophagol whom Alexander found on tho scanoost, 
on ft W with tho local idea that Jfnhran is tho land of mabr or deceit Tho 
UfllOch thomsdres arc supposed to ho bad rbak, men of M orfl day or 6or-f flcl. 

desert- naked or— and Wo como* a daring flight of Im agination miscalled 
philology — tho ancient GodrOd ihcmrelnw wlm hnnuwd Alorandcr on his 
laloful march through Makrin. Thh school of etymology I* delightfully 
ncoomroodating If you fed qtrnlmi about fathering tho fiolOch on to tho 
GndrOri (and well you may) you aro otlarol tho rrrc«mt-dsy Ga<|ri or GadAr In 
tho altcrnatlro you may toko your choice both aro found in iai Eftla, but 
iho ono Is at tho bottom of tho lock! scale, tbo other At tho top. A or L» there 
any lack of rep rose ntn tire* for tho Oritno, who airs oouplod In tbo Greek his- 
torians with tho Gadro*I In modem history they roenpoar either ai tbo Hbt, 
tm ancient Bal&ch tribe now fallon on lomcrrrbat errll day*, or tho H&jlh on 
insignificant subsection among tho Mlr-IKjlial MfngaL Tho Pafhln or 
Pakhtdn mat of onorso bo tho ndrrvn of Herodotus nnlcM they ore tbo 
rio/w-L 777-01 qf Ptolemy — though tho reason 11 lurnlly chylous. The BrAhOI are 
tho fca-rdk b “ people on the hill or — m they thenwdre* prefer to put it — 

“people without rood* or — hero amin wo must nerro ourselves to dluy 
flights— men of lUroea, tho ancient \ioppo But Imagination mm wilder yet 
or or B rib ill trilml name*. Tho Mongol aro tho Min pooplo, and of course the 
Min of tho Boh lit in inscription. Tho Sdjdl with their subsection tho Baknsal 
aro tho doeccndanta of tho groat Bcythlan tribes, tho Bagntao and Baku Tbo 
Sarparrn aro similarly tbo descendant* of Btrabo ■ Barnpomc, a Thrackn tribe 
whoso namo was supposed to bo derived from their custom of decapitating 
itrnngen ; and hero ancient and modern folk-etymologies moot, for Sarparrn — 
cm tho basis of tho Pashto *cr prd-knxfl — k popularly explained in precisely 
tho same way And not oontent with Identifying tho present-day llAd aid Jaft 
with tho Mod and tho Jot of tho Arab historians, they rah us to hark bock to 
the Modes and tho Gethoo. And 10 cm, and so on wild guraws ail It is not 
for me to my that wlwn tho bow has been so often drawn at a renture, an 
nrrow leas not somewiiero hit tho mark. But it boh ores us now to cry halt, 
and wait soberly far the slow ndrnnoo of oaan porn tire philology i crimes enough 
Iinvo been committed In its noma 


a-.-. 3L2 No emo, I suppose, has gmhbod among old and ranis hi ng customs 

1 11 1 ■ ' witlsmt hoping that he may by accident 1 tumble across somo one custom that 

will giro lum the cluo to tto racial origin of tbo poo pie ho Is studying Doe* 
any other people, one wondars, toy with stonos in quite tho same fashion, 
■quite *o childishly and yet 10 seriously as the BrihOl (f| 100 109) P But to be 
truly racy the custom must bo Tory primltire and tbo maro pnmltlTe it is, 
the mote likely is it to turn out hut another pleasant Illustration of tbo same 
dd grooret in which tho human mind works nil tho world error Then up crop 
analogies in occupation* and craft*. I am told, for instance, that BrihfUs *nri 
Balboa would bo fully quail And to drire ihoop and goafs and camels in Arabia, 
because they uso tho lu critical calls that tho animals already know ; that the 
sHror dadgn on NashU sword hilts is characteristically Anyrian that the stitch 
or pattern — I forgot which — on Br&hfll noedlo-work is characteristically — 
I forget what. Unfortunately I neither hare tho knowledge nor hare I had 
the tlmo to follow up thoso and dm Hat- duos. If tho suggestions are really 
founded on fact, it is praslble enough that there may be something behind 
them. But eridence of this nature is clearly circumstantial eridenoa at bad I 
and instead of justifying as in rushing to conclusions. It is much more likely to 
cm bams* us with yet another difficulty by demanding an explanation as to how 
cm earth this A»yrian connection, or whaternr it be, can possibly bare arisen. 

- ■ 018 And to wo must leore the subject of the origin of our races in BalOch 

istin with a confession of ignorance- It almost looks as if the whole question, 
of rnoe were insoluble at tho present stage of ethnology Pint philology' and 
then anthropometry hare played us false, and there is Mjthing In the Sold to 
take their plaoo as a ready method of tolring the dlffionltfa*. A few philo- 
logists hare kindly warned me that, though they are no readers of census 
reports, thrw intend to akim those pagea for the solution to the Brihfil problem. 
That their flattering curiosity will go unrewarded, no one regrets more than 
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myS =U It - no, so r X *-• "°^uo“M 

SETOTU 1 ' taSSS^V, 

further ado tlmt tliis raco of Baluchis^n.^o dravidian, that it » 

of the Dravidian peoples of Sm {'' , t 0 the particular theory we 

m fact tho rearguard or the vnngua = SO utli or from south to 

may affect— of a Dravidian migration from uoicii tQ ^ The ques tions 

north. Such short cuts in ethnology aro » hut they return with 

with which this essay opened, return ^ QSC station is m Baluchistan, and 

deeper impoit TVlio aro these 33 r< > . inn over so vast a tract of 

whose language has to stretch Won ie ^ ^ rcacll its own kin in the 
country and over so many alien languages south ? ” The question has 

languages spoken by the strange peoples in the if- the more helpless 

haunted mo nor since The So duo was m my hands 

I feel to unrai cl it Now and then I U‘°"=^ cr &om , v l uc h I can never 

only to flmg it aside as usolcss , j^ rhetoric of Sir Thomas Browne 

get away is the mockery oft that assumc d when lie hid himsolf 

song tho Syrons sang, or nhat ua ™ ore not heyond all conjecture Tn 

among women, though puzzling ff u ’ ' ^ those classical riddles as the 

coher truth, I feel as much competent to read those 

riddle of theso Drnvidian-spcakmg Bralmis 
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314 It is a little humiliating to have to confess that the statistics of occu- Gon ® roi 
pation, which hulk about as large as the rest of the statistics put together, 
are in. some ways the least satisfying of the lot This is partly due to their very 
complexity, wluch invests them with a specious air of minute and scrupulous 
accuracy they do not really possess And yet, paradoxical though it may seem, 
if we must have complexity at all, we should be better off with complexity 
earned to a higher pitch All we attempted to record were the principal and 
subsidiary occupations of actual workers, and the source from which those 
supported by the labour of others denve their subsistence This is enough and 
usually more than enough for a countiy m the swim of modem civilisation with 
its highly developed specialisation of laboui But m a primitive country like 
' Baluchistan a man may put his hand to a score of things in the year’s work 
He himself peihaps may like to say that his chief employment is scratching Ins 
little patch of Jana, though one half of the village may tell you that most of Ins 
time is taken up with his flocks, and the other that he would find it haid to 
make two ends meet were it not for the cultivation of his neighbour’s land 
And witha] it is quite possible that in reality he derived still more from the 
casual labour he picked up on the railway (which he now prefers to forget), or 
from the camel-loads of dwarf -palm leaves he bartered m 8md, or from Ins ped- 
dling tnp to Hakran in the date-season, or from the asafeetida which he went 
far afield into Chagai to collect and down-country to sell, or from any of the 
other odd jobs he condescended to do during the year Yet m the end it may 
be nearer the maik to say that the chief means of livelihood of this apparently 
active worker is his share m the fruits of the labour of some other member in 
his family 

315 But these are difficulties that attach in varying degrees to a census Record of occnpj 
of occupations throughout India In Baluchistan we have to face a peculiar trltta 

« difficulty of our own to boot As the tribal census was a census by f amili es, we 
were obliged to deduce the occupations of the various members of the family 
from the occupation lecorded for the householder himself, except in special cases 
where special means were employed to record specialised occupations As 
regards the males, there need be little misgiving that m the mass the results are 
not just about as true to life as they would have been, had the particulars been 
collected individual by individual m the ordinary way There remains the 
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thorny quc*tkm of the womonfolk. In treating all children, whether glrii or 
boy*, as dependent* on tho main ooeumtton of too hood of tho family wo can 
hardly bare gone far wrong In treating all women In tho wdfiamo wny wo 
have at any rnto faithfully reflected economic condition*, not Indeed ai tber 
actually art? hut an thoy present thonwolrea to tho mind* of the tribesmen at 
large. Speaking broadly — for In oortnln port* of tho country where the tribal 
rotem i» breaking up, condition* are a littlo dHTcront — a Inhere omen remain* 
In a state of tutelage hor wholo Hfo long ns a child tho i* *ublect to her father 
as a married woman to her hatband, ns a widow to tho hoir* of ono or tho other 
In theory *ho ha* no occupation at all i *he I* a mere dependant on the family 
Into which *ho wo* horn or into which the has married. In actual fact *he £* 
one of tho liardest worker* in tho family though most of hor work 1* houjehold 
drudgery and other lowly labour that a tribesman coral den beneath hh dignity 
It I*, for initaoco, the min hirraclf who ploughs tho land, *ow* tho feed and 
watcT* tho crops tho woman help* In tho reaping and threshing and grinds the 
dally com- In a nomad family It I the man who too* to the breeding and 
•hearing of his flock* the woman pitch c* tho tent, doe* tho m il Hog and tho 
churning and the like, and often enough ho* to take the flock* out to grate. 
And cTcrywhcro the Is the hewer of wood and tho drawer of writer But to treat 
her a* a farmer In tho one ca*e or a* a grailer in tho other would he to do rlolence 
to tho docp- rooted prejudice* of tho tribesmen regarding tho position and function* 
of the aox- Aik any tribesman to enumerate tho actual worker* In hi* houae- 
hoVL, and ho will run oror tho roll of full bodied men in It the women ho will 
lump up with the children as depondant*. Put it to him that hi* women do a 
mat deal more hard work than any of the men and he will promptly retort that 
tho *nmo npplie* to hi* ox and his as*. Bereft of the hi»ur of hi* women 
folk, a tnbcHman s life would bo hardly worth llrlng to judge by the experience 
of a mulls who recently wont on a revivalist mission among tho liarl Bolbch. 
Preaching tho ngxl observance of the fast the strict performance of the 
prayers, tho punotiikxi* giving of tithe*, and the modest roiling of the women, 
bo quickly gathered <jnlto a ro»pectabIc congregation round him. Even hi* 
inricenco on the ihoanng of the luxuriant lock* on which a llnri pride* himielf 
failed to check the wave of religion* enthral** m. But presently it began to 
dawn on hi* congregation that the apparently harm lew veil turned their women 
into drone*, and they gradually fell off one by ono, until hacks lid ere are now,. 
ala*, almost a* plenty a* oonrerta 


310. A*" theory and practice are hopele**ly at variance over the proper 
function* of womankind in JBaMctutAn it la obrkanly safest in reviewing the 
rUtbiica to look not *o much to the number of the ariosi worker* a* to the 
total number rup ported by tho aoreral occupation*. To examine each detailed 
group would be weary work. Nor would it bo particularly profitable. Tho one 
unimpeachable thing about an occupational oonrua I* that the larger the unit, 
tho t riser tho account it can render of Itself Acting an this cautious principle, 
I hare ranged the occupation* under a few general headings which *eem to hold 
oot most promise of reflecting tbe economlo life in 
Balieblrt*n. And tho mod striking feature of the 
figures in the margin 1* the enormou* number of 
the population that It dependent in aome way or 
other on agnooltnral pursuit*. To mod of u* 
B*]ftchl*ttn probably conjures up a paitnral rather- 
thfin an agricultural country Bui tho Idea, I 
fancy I* derived partly from a rominljccnoe of the 
~ state of affaire that existed before mir oomlng, 
partly from the phyaicnl conditions OfThe oosmtry 
lt*nlf and partly from the fact that the people according to our standard* are 
mighty fine grader* but even to-day rrreolou* poor farmers. In the old day* of 
tribal warfare the tribesmen were chary of husbandry not merely or mainly 
because they were only ja*t emerging from the padoral stage, but became 
husbandry tied them chrwn to on® locality and *o exposed them to the attack* of 
tbeir enemy A* the ruined tower* dotted over aevrmsl part* of the country- 
serve to remi nd ns, they only tilled a* much land a* their town* oould 
command, But peace under Britiih rule ho* altered all thi* and an observant 
traveller will oome across few patches of really caltnrahle land that have not- 
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Ploughs and Oxen. 

Plough* Oven 

Baltic hist fin. 75,924 139,304 

Districts 33,327 C0,425 

State* 42,507 78,879 


been brought undci the plough, and will readily admit that if large tracts are 
left idle here and there, lath of, perennial watei and a scanty and precarious 
rainfall are ample excuses That our statistics do not seriously exaggerate the 
-agricultural tendencies of the population (though taken literally they may 
exaggerate the position of agriculture as the chief means of livelihood) may he 
gatheied, I think, from the somewhat lemarkable census we took of the farm 

implements and live-stock in the country In a 
country v here a plough and a couple of oxen go to 
almost every dozen inhabitants, there is nothing 
surpusmg m 68 per cent of the population return- 
ing themselves as dependent on agriculture I am 
of course not prepared to vouch that all or even the majority are wholly and 
solely dependent on agriculture or that agriculture really beats pastorahsm in 
the proportion of six to one Wheie occupations are combined so freely as 
they aie m Baluchistan, it is inevitable that the more lespectable but possibly 
less lucrative occupation should be singled out, and the less respectable shoved 
into the background. Theie are comparatively few people lucky enough 
to he able to roly entirely on the produce of their land, and several owners of 
goodly flocks and miserable plots of land have probably returned agriculture as 
then main source of livelihood Industry, administration, trade, follow a long 
way behind. At first I was a little mystified at finding mdustiy the foremost 
of the ,three, but the explanation lies of course m the humble nature of our 
industrial pursuits Except ns basket-makers and well-sinkers, the tribesmen 
contribute little to the industrial figiues , nor do they make any very serious 
demands on the industry of others given then carpenters and blacksmiths, they 
carry on very comfortably by themselves The backbone of the industrial 
population is formed by the menial classes that serve the simple needs of the 
village community and the township gram-paichers, butchers, bakers, wool- 
spmners, cotton- weavers, boot-makeis, tailors, dyers, barbers, scavengers True, 
the needs of the alien population have called one or two of the more highly 
developed industries into being , but those that follow them are a mere handful, 
and contain as yet but few of the real natives of the country among their 
number In the very modest dimensions of the Industrial table (XV -E) there 
is eloquent proof how backu ard industry in the large sense of the word still is 
m Baluclnston At first sight it may seem a tnfie curious that foui per cent 
of tho population should derive their livelihood fiom administration m a country 
wheie the reins of administration are held so lightly as in Baluchistan But a 
little sifting would show that the figures are recruited largely from the army, 
the levy corps, the police and the district levies, and would serve to remind ns 
of two important tacts — facts apparently paradoxical and yet m leality closely 
interrelated — to wit, that Baluchistan is called upon to play a veiy active and 
lesponsible part m the policing of India, and that the keynote of its internal 
administration under the Sandeman policy is home-rule, the gradual pacifica- 
tion of the frontier by the fiontiei tribesmen themselves That there should he 
almost as many people dependent on transpoit as there are on trade may sound 
a little quaint to those who do not know this land of camels , for my own part, 
I am surprised that the number of those who returned themselves as pnmanly 
dependent on pack-animals is only 19,564 It may seem strange that two 
per cent of the population should be connected with domestic service m the 
primitive life of Baluchistan , but a large propoition of them are servile depen- 
dants, one of the typical features of the country The only othei occupations I 
have found room for m my list are labour, pure and simple, and the professions 
There is little to choose betu een them in point of numbers , in the majority of 
cases there is precious little to choose between them in social status either 
Indeed m Baluchistan the lahouiei often looks down upon our so-called 
professional men, whose lanks include (for statistical purposes only) mmstiels 1 


1 Wo oven took a census of indigenous musical instruments not that we seriously wanted the information , 
-our enquiries were merely meant to disarm suspicion when we enquired about rifles The statistics, too grotesque 
for the text itsolf, are sufficientlv interesting for a footnote — 
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Dnmbura 

Sirdz 

Rabab 

Surna 

phol 

(rebeck) 

(fiddle) 

(lute) 

(hornpipe) 

(drum) 

1,090 

974 

313 

801 

705 

876 

342 

62 

719 

161 

714 

632 

251 

142 

654 
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ind midwlTc*, tho lowest ot tho low There remains a mkccllancoo* group of 
miners fishermen beggar* and others, who account In all for about two per 
cent of tho population. 

317 It would bo Interesting to compare theso | brood rtntbtic* with the 
ilmilar'atntMlc* of a decade lmck, But comparison i» mUy bopdm, It i» 
not simply that our prewrat *c1kmoo or occupation* I* different or tbit wholesale 
admlnlftratlro change* hnvo tnVon place, or that vnit area* were loft unccruused 
In 10 01. More *orfous than any ot these difficulties 1* tho fact that the hull of 
the population a. nraori In 1001 were oonstucd on a tribal basis, and their occu 
potion* recorded on tho word of the headmen of the tribal section*. The result 
nnt »tatUtlc* giro us inovltablv a very distorted plot are of the economic condition* 
that existed ten Tear* ago, and tho comparison I have irutlhitcd In the margin 
i» fall of obvious abnormalities. Nobody 
believe*, for instance, that agriculture ha* 
rcallv gone down, or thot paste rall»m ha* 
£ almost doubled itself in the last ten years. 
a Tbe*e vagaric* nro proofs. If anr proof* 
were needed that thomobbbh feeling that 
lia agriculture if n cat above pa* (oral inn wa* 

' - w5 io , already fashionable ten year* bach, and 

„ * _4j u «i that our occupational cenm* has been 

much more toirdilng titan that of our 
prodcccuoc*. Grouped together agriculture and prut oral inn ibow an Incrcaie 
of B per cent m the nrorinco ai a whole, an increase which correrpoiidi closely 
enough with the nominal increase of 3 per cent in tho population Induin' if 
wo can bclkrrc tho statistics ha* gone up by leaps and bou nd s. It certain lr 
ha* not The apparent increaio ana the ntnUur inensuo* la tho profewkm* and 
domestic *crrko are chiefly due to tho disdain of tho tribal lender* to bother 
themadre* crrennuch about tho pamiite* of tnbal Life at tho hat ocrum*. Trans- 
port is the only pursuit that appear* to limn gone down, at anv rate in the 
states. And here hopelessly inaccurate though I believe the occupational 
census of 1001 to have won, it teems for omoo to have hit the mark. 

318. But it would bo idle to punruo tho compamon further Nor do I 
propewe to go into nicetic* over the present occupational central. Perhap* the 
ahartat cat to tho broad fact* concealed in tho mem of statistic* i* to pick out 
the main occupation* of tho indigenooj people* leaving tho detailed statistic* to 
leaven the general imprrmioni nt whicn we arrive. And tint and forensort 
oome* agriculture. Now though the oxdinarv *dbcme of occupation* 1* almost 
abcordly elaborate for the very rrople life of BalQchi*tftn we rashly went out of 
our way to odd complexity to comploritr by probing a bttle deeper into the 
TarioTt* method* in which the agrionlturisi* pursue their caUing But the 
itoi remit* (the girt of which 1* given in the 
Cmthniaghifcwfc *o*n margin) would hardly tempt n>e to repeat 

the experunent They certaialy cannot 
oe tak an at tbeir face value. To u* a non 
cultivating landlord ooujurc* up a picture of tho owner of broad acre*, living at 
hi* earn on the produce of hi* estate. Ona ho* only to ca*t one * ere dorm 
tho li*t of occupation* in which tho nrm-culti rating la ndlo rd of BalOchisUn i* 
prepared to engage (table XV B), to a ppr eciate how different our conception of 
the country *qnire may be from reality For here in Bald chlri fin he i* not orilv 
landlord but stock-breeder oamet-drirer labourer even beggar The truth of 
tho matter u that it would be a little difficult -to come aoroo a tribeaman who 
cannot call *ome wretched plot of land hi* own just sufficient to enable him to 
fall in with the p r ava fling fashion and to cknify it into hi* main ■ource of 
livelihood. The typical non-cultivating landlord a not the trig chief or the man 
of wealth who dudnin* to mlly hi* hand* with tho plough, but the poor man 
whose land i* too unproductive for it to be worth hi* while to turn from hi* 
flook* or herd* to look after It especially when he can get mme one even poorer 
than himself to do ao for him. It i» much the unto with the itotutic* of the 
cultivating landlord* and the vanoia clawr* of tenant*. The mere fact that 
fully a fourth of their number liare al*o r e turn ed them*elve« a* dependent on 
animal*, either a* breeder* or driver*, n enough to mate u* raped that agricul 
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tuie is not always then most paying concern It is only tlie farm and field 
labourers whose figures aie innocent of all traces of exaggeration Here 
indeed the figures err on the othei side They take no account, foi instance, of 
the swarms of people, chiefly pastoralist, who so arrange then gipsy wanderings 
that they are able to roam fiom one harvesting to another, both m their own 
country* and m Sind, picking up not only a respectable little livelihood for 
themselves, hut also some excellent grazing foi their flocks and herds 

319 Yet though the agricultural figures must be taken with a gram of salt, pastoraI v ar *° 
it is after all the spmt of the age that has infected them with their taint ot 
exaggeration Not only is agricultuie rising m the public estimation, peace 
under oui rule is enabling it to encroach on the old pastoral life moie and more 
eveiy day Were the natural conditions of the countiy leally favourable (and 
the fact that there are not 500 watei mills in the country is a suggestive com- 
mentary on this point), the change would be rapid enough But the supply of 
perennial cater is limited, andaveiy laigo amount of the culturable land is 
dependent on flood oi wholly on rain Land no doubt, as the local pioverb says, 
is a flock that nevei dies , but ram-crop cultivation, as another proverb puts it, 
is mighty like hunting the wild ass It ram-crop land is all the land a family 
possesses, it is hopeless to lely entirely on so precarious a source of livelihood , 
and the petty landholder of the country is almost always an owner of flocks or 
herds Time was, and not so very long ago either, when the sheep and the goat 

were the real staff of life m Baluchistan , even to-day they are all that stands 
between large numbers of the population and starvation or wholesale emigration 
“ The sheep, ” Nasii Khan the Great was fond of saying (and the only leason 
why he did not mention the goat c as that the sheep is the shepherd’s pet, while 
the goat comes in for all his curses), “ the sheep is a goodly tree that bears four 
and twenty fruits flesh, wool, milk, curds, whey, ghee — ” and a multitude of 
other products, for many of which the English language might be ransacked m 
vain to supply equivalents It may perhaps seem a little curious that the prune 
importance of flocks m Baluchistan should find so famt an echo m the number 
of shepherds and goatherds accoidmg to our statistics there are meiely a 
couple of thousand actual heidsmen in the whole country The simple explana- 
tion is that most flock-owners look aftei their flocks themselves , as foi grazing, 
it is the regular thing to entiust it to the cluldien or the poor old fathei who is 
getting past woik It is only the laiger flock-owners oi those who have valu- 
able irrigated lands that engage outside shepheids And there may be some little 
difficulty m securing them Eor, according to the popular idea, a shepherd’s life 
is not a happy one, and able-bodied youths are loth to take it up except in 
the last lesort 
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Livo-stoolc 

Camels Donkeys Horses 
55,087 51,611 14,044 

23,542 24,902 7,360 

31,645 26,712 6,t84 


320 Although sheep and goats aie vital to the existence of so many of its Pnok animal* 
inhabitants, Baluchistan seems to have produced no breeds of any repute outside 
it Yet, curiously enough, the local breeds of those luxuries of pastoral Me, 
the ox and the horse, have won a fame far beyond its borders But it is not the 
countless sheep and goats, nor the magnificent Bhag-Nari and Bala-Nari 

hieeds of cattle, nor even the famous Balochl 
mares, that seem to catch the eye of the new- 
-comer, but the apparently ubiquitous camels — 
especially when he sees them, as he may within ' 
half a dozen miles of Quetta, yoked to the 
plough And indeed the camel lanks in looal importance second to the sheep 
and the goat alone With the exception of the patient ass, which is usually 
looked down upon as the characteristic drudge of the lowly Hindu and other 
poor creatures, it is the only natural means of transport m the country In the 
old days, it is tme, pack-animals weie m no very great demand The "tribesmen 
were much more concerned to provide themselves with nags for their raids than 
with beasts of burden for transport, and merely kept enough camels and donkeys 
for their own small needs It was not until the last Afghan war that their eyes 
weie opened to the great piofits to be gamed from the camel Bates went up 
a hundred-fold , everybody who could got hold of a string of camels and 
rapidly made bis fortune So developed a new and popular occupation, especially 
among the Saraw&n Braliuis, from what was ongmally a meie rnattei of personal 
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oonrcnkmco. But though Gorcrnraont brought tbo tmdo into existence ondluu- 
glrcii it an Impotm from time to time, the tribesmen are beginning to have nn 
uneasy feeling that the mil way oxton ions oro dealing it its death blow and that 
the gorno is about played out. With the decline of government needs, tho camel 
transport trade Is languishing and camel breeding kcetns somewhat cm tho mono 
But this is probably a morclv temporary reoctlon after an abnormal boom in 
tho tmdo. The camel still holds tim field a* tho ono form of locol transport in 
BalQchUtfln, and it Is difficult to seo how it can oTor ho supplanted oi! the lino 
of rail. 


3H But corn pent irely modern though the regular camel-tmdo Is, tho camel 
itself has bocn cnontlnl to one character! silo moms of lirelibood in Bnlflchistin 
from time immemorial. To a man of .Mnkrfln for instance, a couple of mmol» 
is a rentable godsend. Ho loads them up with dwarf prdm leave* makes his 
way down to the coart barters his dwarf palm for dried flrh pools the fish on 
his coincli and carries it off to tho n rarest dato-groro where ho barters it for 
dates, only to dispose of them ohewhere and to he goes the round. This is 
typical of a Tory ancient form of trade in tho BrlliQl and Baluch oountnes, and 
the centre of the trade is Mnkr&n. At tho time of the dato-barrest, people flock 
in from far and near bringing camels laden with flab, dwarf palm wheat, 
tobacco and all kinds of produce, and barter their loads for dates. And tho 
process is repeated in miniature in tho dwarf pnlm areas. This gw: doll trade, as 
it is cnllocl, is almost tho only form of trado that the Bolftch and Brihai 
tribesmen do not think beneath them. Tho Pad Lin curiously cnoogb, is much 
more of a trader outride his own country than ho ever is within it Perhaps be- 
profcTi to trado — if trade he must — outside Bnldchistan, on the same priacrple 
that tho Brihftl prefers to labour — if labour he most — in an alien country 
where hit dignity as a tribesman will suffer no cchp«c perhaps be thinks that 
hi* own countrymen are too poor to afford him a paying market perhaps he has 
too high nn opinion of their business wits. Tho consequence a that most of tho 
local trade h in tho hands of the Hindus, and the only serious challengers of 
their monopoly are tho Eurojxxm snd Parsl tradera in tho towns, the Indian 
and Persian merchants on tlm trade-route, tho QhDial pedlars in the Pflthin 
oountry and tho flshmongering Kbbjas on tho sca-ooast 


3 Q 2. iVe may now take a bird s-eye riow of the economic lifo In the 
oountry Society falls roughly into three main groups. At tho top of the 
ooonomio scale is the town life an artificial by product of oar administration, in 
which the tribesman at present playi Imt a fleeting port Then there is the 
v illfig e community to be seen at its height m the hachhl, In which again the 
tribatman hardly plays an active part, only resorting to it every now and then 
to indulge in some now found luxury And lastly there a the tribal life, 
ranging from the purely nomadio life of the Blxanjav Brthfll to the 
settled life of the Mogul BaJOch. And tha to us is by far the most 
importAnt of tho three. It a difficult to exaggerate its supreme simpbeity 
Take, for instance, the typical tribal lifo among PntiiAns. A Pi (lun 
tribe with its few parasite* I* complete in Itself The tribesman is ha own 
hmae-buOder gmxler husbandman. He may even bo Lia own priest at 
any rate there are pnests in plenty among his fellow tribesmen. He has do. 
scavengers his mode of life a such tltat one is hardly needed. He he* no bar- 
bers It t a cue of shave me and Pil share you — rery possibly with a broken 
bit of glass. He bos no mldwwea any old crone about tho place will per- 
form the kindly office in hi* family He has no potters any russet* his 
womenfolk cannot make for him, he can get from the peddling Qbilini, who 
also supplies him not only with copper pots and glass tangles but with new- 
fangled shoes, which hare recently driven tho home-made rope and hide sandals 
out of foul llrm. The Qhllsil indeed is the only outrider on whose services ho 
relies and he finds the idr^-digging Gbiled cron more indispensable than the 
QhTLiai pedlar whose port after nil amid be rosily taken by the tribal Hindu- 
In tho Hind u, from whom he gets his sugar and his oil and nil cloth (which his 
women fashion into garment* in his own houw) he ha* a general storekeeper 
m o n ey lender gram-broker ghee-broker wool broker rolled into one. Almost 
equally inrnluable Is the bLnck*inith-e*»i -carpenter who for a regular dole at 
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each harvest, -mil turn him out sickles and ploughshares, razors anddooi-chains, 
knives and daggers And third and last of the tribal parasites are the itinerant 
■weavers, who make him carpets and tent-covenngs from the wool lie himself sup- 
plies Among the Brahuls and Balocli, though the women may be handier with 
distaff and needle, there is lathei more division of laboui m the tribal life, uot 
so much because of theu gieater needs as because of their great laziness 'Among 
them, foi instance, the Loil or blacksmith plays many paits, an indispensable 
lack of all trades (§ 28b) , the Lori’s wife is called upon to peiform at least two 
important functions in domestic life, as go-between m marriage negotiations 
and as midwife But life is becoming moie complicated eveiywheie, widening 
perceptibly as a direct result of oui admimstintion Facilities of communica- 
tion have taught the tribesmen something of the tempting luxuries to be 
derived from the village community and the township, though so far neither the 
one nor the other is itself tempting enough to lure them to dwell m it The 
standard of living among the tribesmen has nsen out of all knowledge New 
needs suggest new means of hvolihood to supply them Occupations which their 
fatheis scorned are gradually being adopted one by one A laboui market has 
been opened at their doors even distant markets aic beginning to attract them, 
for labour has become mobile Hence it is that most of the complex occupa- 
tional gioups that now figuio in the census statistics have received lecruits 
even from the tribesmen, though the reeiuitmg is still very languid But with 
each succeeding census ire may expect that the tribal numbcis, now lumped 
lound agncultiue and pastoralism, will become increasingly dissipated ovei the 
more specialised foi ms of occupation 

323 But primitive as is the economic If e of our tribesmen, it was much 
morepiimitive before we came to the country And no pictuie of present-day occupation* 
Baluchistan would appeal m its true light unless it stood outm conti ast with 
the Baluchistan of bygone days Asked to state theu principal occupation, the 
Mail Balock mistook our meaning — we incautiously used the ambiguous woid 
asli, which may mean eitlici principal or ongmal — and began to put 
themselves down wholesale as raiders, and the enumeiatoi (himself a Marl and 
one of the most intelligent men m the tribe) protested indignantly when the 
accuracy of lus lecord was called m question But the forays of the Marl and 
Bugtl are things of the past, and m any case they are so well-known that I 
will turn from these ancient boidei laiders to those lesser known but notable 
highwaymen, burglars, cattle-1 if tors, rifle-tlneves — the Achakzai Pathan (§253) 

Though the Achakzai are now on the reform, the old Adam is still alive among 
them , indeed it is popularly believed that, when an Achakzai is stricken m 
years and getting past work, he cannot woo sleep unless he first pilfers some- 
thing out of his house and hides it away Not that the Achakzai are all tarred 
with the same brush Tlieie is of course many an Achakzai, and foi the matter 
of that many an Achakzai section, whose conduct — foi Pathans — is irrepioach- 
able Tet m recent times tlieUsmanzai section are commonly supposed to have 
been driven by the force of tribal opinion from unsportsmanlike honesty into 
]Oimng the gentle craft of burglars , and many of them have accordingly shifted 
over into Afghanistan m seaich of a better opening for their new profes- 
sion, now languishing under the unsympathetic regime of Bntish Government 
Some sections specialise m one branch of the profession, some in anothei The 
Qhaibizai Badlnzai are expert cattle-lifters and confirmed kleptomaniacs on a 
petty scale, always very chary of usking then hides The reckless daring of 
the Hamidzai Gu|anzai stops at nothing But the real aristocrats of the pro- 
fession aie the Kakozai Badlnzai Their foiefatlier Kako, I am told, once 
made an ecstatic flight through the air with a gobbet of flesh between his teeth , 
and to a Kakozai this pious legend is proof positive that burglary is a highly 
respectable calling foi Kako’s descendants But I dare say I have left out 
some step in the argument Anyhow they are such past masters in the art 
that their pnde in it is almost paidonable , and if genius is leally an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, they have assuredly good claims to the title 

324 W ith a hearty contempt for the botching of amateui cracksmen, they Ear siary n* 
always go ovei every inch of the ground beforehand, whethor they work near Sa ° art * 
home or far afield It takes a gang of five to bring off a really artistic burg- 
lary They fare forth severally and take service in houses worthy of theu 
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attention*, Each »tay* with his nnMtapcctlng muster long onough to Icnm nil 
tho In* and out* of the borne Then, chock-full of useful knowledge tbey 
throw up service and forgather to compare note*. The honours of tho day rest 
of couno with tho Into ecrvnnt of tho richest bouse, and ofT they go to his old 
bount to master tho topography On tho grant night they meet a fow mil* 
from tho doomed house If tho ground 1* frozen enough to mnko tracking 
ditBcult they pat on leather shoes called tug'll But lx there ■ any danger 
of being tracked, they wrap hits of rug round their fcot They strip them- 
*c1tcb almost to tho »kin and see to it that wlint little clothing they keep on ia 
dirty onough to be inThiblo in tho dark Tho rest they hand error to tho 
lerut useful member of the gang and drop him behind about ft mllo from the 
homo. Then with pouches crammed with stones, they more forward to within 
a hundred yards of their qunrrr where one Is posted as fjSri to keep on tho 
look-out Tim other* make their wav stealthily to tho hou*o and sot to work on 
tho wnll which they broach with a tlk\cka or Jemmy A* soon as the brooch 
is big enough tho bravest of tho gang squeezes through armed to the teeth. 
Cautiously he strikes o light and takes a hasty look round. If there a some- 
body asleep in tho room, ho calls one of his comrade* to stand orar tho sleeper 
with a drawn sword, while ho himself hands the tree rare to the man outside. 
As toon as ho has made a clean sweep, ho loin* his oomrado and they decamp 
with tho booty Tho man on guard give* thorn a fesr minutes grace, and then 
foUows suit going through tho hole oackwards, in caao the sleeper his boon 
sleeping with ono eyo open all tho tuna, and should robe the alarm or attack 
him in the back. Once door of tho houae they spread out, each finding hi* 
own way to tho tryst, where tho spoils arc to bo divided. A lion s share goes to 
tho haro who first entered tho breach hall a share i* good ono ugh for tho man 
who looked after tho clothes, hot that tho fates aro alway* cm their side. 
Monr a pretty picoo of work lias beo4 spoilt by Interruption. If there* any 
thing amis*, tho man on tbo look-out attracts his comrade* by flinging a 
pebblo towards them. Once tho alarm is raised, they take to thoir hoels In 
different directum*. Should one of them ran into the crowd, ho joinr In the 
hue and cry hollowing Btopthiof! with tlte loudest hut *oon lags behind 
and sneaks all If tho gang is rounded up they turn and offer a stout resist 
ance pelting their partner* with storms from their pouches and, if needs 
must, slashing about tnem with their swords. If tho worst oornes to the wont, 
they abandon tbdr hard-gotten booty and make off as best they may but 
whenever they can, they conceal it in tho hope* of recovering it when the coast 
is dear In the good old day* (and those day* are not qmto dead) it was a 
recognised thing tar tho thlcrre*, if eventually tracked and unable to clear them- 
selves on oath to disgorge two-thirds of tho loot and to retain tho rest as 
pth«p*( or M foct-oovering' a slight *op for all tho wear and tear of foot-gear 
they hnd been put to. A lad 1* initiated into the mysteries of tbe profession a* 
early ns possible. Ho first tries hi* prentice-hand with the bundle of cloth ac 
Then he acts a* soout Then he is taken along to loom tbe art of breaching a 
wall, hut all he doe* at first is to band the tools and make himself generally 
useful. If ho gets through hi* probation creditably he baa to enter tbe bouse 
himself and ptus oat the loot Hi* apprenticeship is now over ho Is folly 
fledged, a master of the craft, entitled to hi* full share of the spoil 

825- Of rifle- theft needles* to say they make a speciality though in this 
branch of the tjuiinoss they have nowaday* little soopo within BalflcMstin 
itself, for long and bitter erperienoo ha* taught their prey most of the trick* 
of the trade Han again thoir mooes* » due not *o much to their *110, admir 
able though it is, is to their close study of every factor in the problem. The 
whole surroundings, tbe petty habit* of the sentry hi* exact beat, the pros and 
con* between tbe moment of greatest drowsiness (when ho i* nearing the end of 
hi* watch) and of greatest stupor (when the relief first comes out from the light 
into the dark) — everything down to the smallest detail I* gone over again and 
again before they venture upon action. And when such close study at detail* 
i* combined with consummate t dll in stalking behind a scram of leaves or in a 
coot s ilnn small blame to the sentry who to ni» cost take* the thief on a pitch- 
black night for a dog or a 1 u*h if indeed file attention is attracted at all before 
itiitooJaie, 
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326. As highwaymen, they are equally artistic in their methods While mgliwny rob 
the gang lurks m hiding close by, the most raggamuffinly of the lot squats by 
the roadside, counting his heads with an unctuous piety that allays all suspi- 
cion, and keeping up a flow of devout ejaculations as wayfarers pass by Along 
comes a caiavan too strong to he overpowered Allah y°u, numuna ya det di, 
chi pa lt a m nam* be-bol a m? — “God is One! but His names are many! By 
which name shall I call him ? ” bawls the holy man And the caravan passes 
slowly and safely on, little dreaming that such innocent and devotional words 
have saved them from attack Piesently up comes another which ought to fall 
an easy piey And at the words la ilaha illallah, allah y a u dai, p a r ra, (frz a i, 

“ There is no God hut Allah 1 Allah is One ! So— doion on ’em I ” out rush the 
gang, pounce on the travolleis, strip them of every stitch and their camels of 
every load, bmd them hand and foot, kick them blindfolded into a ditch, and go 
on their way rejoicing 
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NAME OF TRIBE 


Bnloob 

JSattern 

Bu 

K bet run 
ilagasi 
Marl 
Rind 

Wertern 

Rnkhsbani and Isanibenvdni 


BrShOi 

Ongtnal nuchut 
Sara tea n * 

Banguhal 
Langav 

Jhalaivan 

Bfoaujar 

JIdmasam 

Mcngal 

Zebrt 

PathSn 

Kakar 

Sanzar&cl 
Snafia 

Tar$har a 
Vnrfi 

j?fi7 sa Hi el 
Turin 

Abdal Achakzai 
Tor Tarln 

IiSsi 
Jatt 
Sayynl 

Other Musalm&ns 

DaroLda 
Lo r i 


Agnonl |p ns turo 
ture 


Trans 
Industry port . 


_ , Adnnnis- 

Trad0 t ration 


Art and 
profes 
sions 


Domestic 

service. 


843 

905 

805 

942 

903 

8S2 

929 

660 

618 

686 

640 

739 

770 

813 

627 

637 

478 

557 

747 


' 802 j 93 
757 128 


79 

59 

113 

23 

64 

90 

18 

148 

214 

216 

258 

83 

8G 

25 

, 2S9 

376 
391 
363 
191 


11 

S 

4 
9 

U 

12 

5 

20 

8 


743 

764 

827 

832 

945 

874 

894 

875 

801 

818 

749 

523 

790 

123 


161 
81 
81 
89 

16 

25 

4 

19 

300 
45 
66 
41 

7 

8 


9 
8 

17 

6 
6 
6 
8 

4 

14 

10 

11 

6 

12 

26 

10 

12 

S 

12 

28 

87 

16 

192 


23 

6 


1 
3 

13 

75 
88 

50 

80 
84 
70 
79 

82 

43 

62 

37 

20 

20 

22 

15 
83 
86 
4 

2 
80 

88 
84 

16 
11 
16 
55 


5 
2 
1 
1 

6 


116 

600 


11 


15 
6 

7 

7 

7 
2 

11 

8 
14 

4 
6 

10 

8 

8 

6 
9 

19 
6 

1 

7 

8 

I 

6 

4 
4 
24 
24 

13 
6 


11 

6 

1 

11 

2 

7 

11 

24 

46 

26 

86 

41 

48 

13 

15 

4 

22 

22 

11 


3 

8 

6 

2 


26 

29 

26 
44 
16 
30 

16 

17 

20 

15 

18 
5 

24 
22 

0 
4 


4 

3 

3 

9 


Labour 

unspeci- 

fied. 


Otbcn 


4 
6 

4 

2 
6 
6 
3 

8 
2 
7 
3 
1 

10 

11 

9 

14 

18 

6 

8 

10 

9 

12 

2 
14 
90 
35 

13 
127 


4 
2 

4 
8 
7 
4 
12 

2 
4 
6 
2 

1 

3 

4 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 
4 
3 
6 

9 
6 


5 

4 

11 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

9 

13 

11 

18 

7 

26 

11 

4 

20 

8 

12 

14 


19 

14 

27 

80 

1 

1 

11 

19 

19 

11 

3 

9 

21 


16 

6 
6 

5 
8 

6 

9 

47 
6 

7 
11 
6 
4 

2 

7 
12 
16 
4 
3 

10 

12 

19 
14 
12 
8 

5 

10 

6 

14 

19 
11 
3 
81 

31 
120 


I 
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TABLE I 

♦ 

Area, Houses and Population. 

The census of Baldchistan was made up of two parts (*) the regular census of towns, 
bazars and other alien settlements, which was conducted in the ordinary manner on the 
standard Indian schedule on the night of the 10th March 1911, and («) the non synchronous 
census of the tribesmen and other indigenous inhabitants on a schedule peculiar to Balu- 
chistan, which was earned out during the previous summer, except m Kbaran, where 
operations were for political reasons not feasible till the autumn of 1911 The results may 
be summarized thus — 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Regular Census 

03 007 

" 

49,271 

13 736 

Tnoal Census 

771 690 

417,148 

354 548 

Baluohistan 

1 

834,703 

i 

4156,419 

1 

368,284 


The term * house 1 includes not only houses, but also blanket tents and other movable 
or temporary dwellings The term ' village 1 includes not only villages in the ordinary 
sense of the word, hut also localities which, though possibly containing no permanent dwell 
mgs, are regularly occupied at certain seasons of the year 172,649 souls m all were enu- 
merated in 912 localities of this description m various parts of the country — 



Periodically 



Periodically 



inhabited 

Population 


inhabited 

Population 


localities 



localities 


Districts 

263 

60,066 

States 

660 

102,603 

Quetta Pishln 

80 

13,803 

Kalat^ 

623 

81,979 

LOj-alai 

31 

12,163 

Sara imn 

106 

21,6ol 

ZhGb 

16 

6 140 

Jhalaicdn 

260 

46,416 

Cbogai 

19 

3,724 

Kachhi 

13 

1,117 

Sibi 

108 

36,040 

Ala bran 

111 

6,045 

Administered area 

21 

4,093 

RJidrdn 

33 

6,760 

Mari Bug{i country 

87 

30J47 

Las Bela 

136 

20,714 


The various areas have been supplied by the Survey Department and differ — in some 
cases materially — from those hitherto accepted 
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I— AREA, HOUSES AND POPULATION. 


POPULATION 




TABLE II 

fr 

Variation in Popnlation since 1901 

Census results in 1391, 1901 and 1911 may be summarised thus — 


Year 

Area m square 
miles dealt 
with 

Total 

Population 

Estimated 

Enumerated 

1891 

20,508 

171,752 

142,473 

29,279 

1901 

82,950 

810,746 

459,728 

351,018 

1911 

134,038 

834 703 


834,703 


The first census of 1891 was too rough and fragmentary to lend itself for comparison m 
the following Table 

The figures for 1901 have been adjusted in view of subsequent changes m administrative 
charges, the chief of which was the splitting up of the Zhob and Thai Chotili districts into 
Loralai, Zh5b and Sibl in 1903 No attempt has been made to adjust the rough estimates 
m the native states, the sanguine nature of which accounts for the apparent decrease in 
Kalat at the present censns 

The following areas are included in the census for the first time — 


New census areas 

District or State 

Method of census 

Population 

Western SanjranS 

Chngai 

Enumerated 

1,620 

Makran 

Kalat 

Enumerated 

71 942 

ghiran 

Kftlafc 

Enumerated 

22,603 
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TABLE III 


♦ 

Towns and Villages Classified fiy Population. 

In this Table column 2 includes 912 periodically inhabited localities (vide Table I note), 
Column 3 includes 2,497 persons counted on road, railway and steamer — 


✓ 

Hoad 

Railway 

Steamer 

Districts 

499 

1,394 


Quetta PiBhln 


307 


Lfiralai 

50 



Zk5b 

443 



Bolan 


416 


ChSgal 


38 


Sbl 


634 


States 



604 

AlakrSn 



m 



Ill— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION 


TOVTfifl AND VH_LAOL 0 

J 

1 


Z ** ** - 


3 

3 J 


55 SIS 


I i* ! 


ISIS HI 

8 

i i hi s 

fill HU 

fiUHIH 

5 = * * * = 5 - 

S**'*:*'****" 

1 1 i 3 H 2 1 3 

| § i 5 M 3 s 3 

35nn"*?5*: 

g H « « - c s i: 


J|!il a iII 

| 3 5 J = « a 5 * 

§!*»«•*** 

| i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

fSIHlHI 

|5SE nc Si* 

g 5 S 5 S « S * B 


Hail 


ibm 



TABLE IV 


* 

Towns Classified by Population with Variation 

since 1891. 

Pishin, Chaman, Fort Sandeman, Sibi, Kalat, Mastung and Bela were not treated as 
towns in 1891 , the three last have now been treated as towns for the first time Where past 
figures are available they are printed in italics, but not included m the totals 
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IV 

TOWN VANIATK)N 


8 




TABLE V 


Towns arranged Territorially with Population by 

Religion. 

160 Chflhra and 18 S&hpsi who returned their religion as such have been classified as 
Hindu and included in columns 8 and 9 — 



ChChra 

SlHysI 

Town 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Quetta Cantonments 

2 

<5 


10 

Quetta. Municipality 

60 

32 

8 

Lfifalai 

3 

2 



Fort San do man 

16 

9 



Sibl 

i 10 




Kalafc 

| 1 




Mastung 

1 4 

2 



Bela 

! 8 

i 

6 




Columns 20 and 21 are made up thus — 


Town 

Jew 

1 Buddhist Jain No beugion 

! 

i 

Males Fe , 
males 

i 

Males Fe Males 
males 

i 

Fe- Males 
males < 

- ) - 

i 

1 Fe 
j males 

Quetta Cantonments 

5 5 

i 

2 

i 

| 

Quetta Municipality 

22 15 

4 8 8 

1 I 

i 

Fort Sandeman 

1 

1 1 



Sibl 

2 2 




Bela 

j 


1 

1 

i 




N0ipi73tf AS NPlJ-NnfldOd HJ.1M ATJVIdOAJJOiai paDNVUUV BNMOl 


TOWN Rcucnona 


10 




11 


TABLE VI. 


♦ 

Religion. 

Of the Chuhra community 2G3 {males 174, females 80) returned themselves as Musalman r 
3,003 (males 1,940, females 1,003) as Hindu, and 33 (males 2G, females 7) as Sikh, and have 
d>een classified accordingly 

9G8 Chuhra (males G72, females 39G) returned themselves as Chuhra simply, and have been 
classified ns Hindu — 


1 

j 

Bentons 1 

1 

Moles 

Females 

QucttA Biahln 

123 

77 

40 


35 * 

20 

9 

Zbub 

44 

24 

10 

Bolin 

15 

13 

2 

Chapai 1 

1 

1 


SibI 

440 

250 

193 

Knlat 

235 

155 

130 

LtaBSLi ) 

10 

i 

10 

0 


18 Sahnsi (males 8, females 10) returned as such in Quctta-Pishm have been similarly 
classified as Hindu 

The last two columns headed ‘Others ' arc made up as follows — 



ZonoAStiui^ 

J tvr 

Buddhist 

Jatk 

No EEUQIOS 


Males 

Females 

Male® 

Fcmnlcs 

Males 

rcmnlcb 

Males lomales 

Males 

Females 

Quetta BiaMn 

77 

00 

27 

20 

0 

0 

8 1 

1 


Loralai 

1 






Zh5b 

Bolin 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 



Sibl 

H 

13 

4 

5 





i 

Mnkran 

3 

1 



1 




i 

I/is Bo la 



1 


1 i 


1 
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i 
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3 
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! 
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f 
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religion 



flombkl Kaheri country 



IS 


TABLE VII. 


I 

A?f*.Se\ and Civil Condition. 

At neither ^specific ape nor c \\ tl eonhtion tra* rerorrlrd in tV am* embused on the 
*jveial tnb\! #thr fulr, thi« Table falU na'urnlh tnto two parti In part A the statistic* for the 
repiUr area* nre atnljfeJ »n full f^r th* prownee ni x whole, and a Bumtnnrv of the 
j tatMtiei for t^e tribal ar*M t+ added to %t \ e compMenr*! Part It contemn th r puberal ontl 
VJE itatrttcs for the tribal arm* h) dntricti nnl 


10 

VH,— AGE, BEX AND CIVIL CONDITION 
Fi.1T A — DalBckuUn. 




VII— AGE AND SEX 

Part B — By districts and states (for areas censused on the tribal schedule only ) 


District or Btnto 


Under Over 

puberty puberty 


Under Over 

puberty . puberty 


Tribal arras 

DISTRICTS 
Quetta Pi*hiv 


Administered area 


ALL RELIGIONS 
MasnlraSn 
HJnda 
tlkh 


ALL RELIGIONS 
Musalrofin 
Hindu 
! Sikh 


ALL RELIGIONS 
Wutnlmsn 
Hindu 
SILb 


ALL RELIGIONS 
Musnlm5n 
Hindu 
Sikh 


ALL RELIGIONS 
MusalmSn 
j Hindu 
BLkh 


ALL RELIGIONS 
Masalmin 
Hindu 
Sikh 


ALL RELIGIONS 

MasalmJfn 
Hindu 
I Sikh 


ALL RELIGIONS 


77J OOG 
751 240 
17 102 
3 345 


Muwlmsn 

Hindu 

SlUi 


Marl-Bug ft country ALL RELIGIONS 

- MuBalmfin 

Hlmlu 
Sikh 


STATES 

HalIt 


MosalmSn 

Hindu 

Sikh 


I ALL RELIGIONS 


Masai man 

Hindu 

Sikh 


ALL RELIGIONS 


Hu*nlmln 

Hindu 

Sikh 


all religions 


200 974 
287 6W 
5 220 
1 051 


MiwlmSn 

Hindu- 

Slkh 


DC-mbhl Katerl conn ALL RELIGIONS 
try 

' Muyalman 
Hindu 
Sikh 


84 380 
7 176 
1 16S 


ALL RELIGIONS 

MuMlmSn 

Hindu 

SILb 


ALL RELIGIONS 

Mojalmin 

Hindu 

Sikh 


ALL RELIGIONS 
Mawtimin 


<477,722 
4 63 555 
11 873 
2,204 


| ALL RELIGIONS 358^78 130,070 
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POPULATION 


Religion A*D AGE 
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235 
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03 
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1,068 
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300 
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x.— language. 
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X— LANGUAGE 


Jhnlawtn 


Totil Kallt Sarinln j JMawto 

Hales Eemsles Hales males Males males 

"V - iT” « 13 M ” I 

1M ^9B 164,438 36 082 28,699 46380 37318 

194408 104,485 85,049 88 050 40,873 87 508 
JJJ3474 169 647 34,664 28337 46327 37 413 


STATES 

KaiJLt 

Kachhl I 1 


DCmbkl KahSri Matrln 

country 


<*. i, a, ™ 

tttv. » ■■ » rr 


84l SS0 74A34\l848\l0,008\ 8,130 0,884 


10.88^3407 84*7 2,049 36,089^3 817 8,300 1J6B 6,600 5,949 


ftfw 7 AH) 6.336 8 018 6 742 

JoM 3 300 49 S 

# *8S 1«7 W 53 89 


88418 38,838 236 176 1,078 841 

16,513 14fi04 1 


* 1 ° _ it 4 o * 

£ 30 2 1 63 47 4 

* 1* 6 81,67619,078 

87,019.23 831 9J14 7,036] 58 33 


Iixb B£nx 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

33 

84 

32,640 

28,565 

y 38,687 

88,866 

31,314 

27,650 

6,600 

6,949 

) C 597 

5 047 

3 

2 

t y n /i7fl 


Lutovagk 


TOTAL 

A Vernaculars of India 
I OrB«l&ohi*t&n 


Iranian 


BalCohl 

Dehwirl 

PmM5 


16 Bill 14 m I 


Xtidian 

({) Wesitrn Far\jdbl branch 


Jafarkl 

Khetrinl 

SlralH 


10,613 14,004 

6 799 M74 

0 799 6 874 | 


am njw\ ™ 173 imS 


16 611 14 004 

CD ip (5 744 6 S5S 

50 io 6 744 6,852 

as 899 1 064 837* 9,113 7,93* 


31,557 IS 048 (**) Stndkf branch 

Jn^kFStndhl 

21£57 10 048 


14,390 I 12,368 *16 » 1028 822 

707 676 ] I® 10 


4 388 3,742 8,607 7 603 

*170 ®3 416 333 


63 83 

63 ! 33 


IP 34 (Hi) Un$ jxct/Ud 

io 24 Jatki and Jadglll 

Jatkl 


,5 Q83 » 790 17 545 37 3* » 745 *303 ^ 1B W ' 


Draridian 

3—7 j 3 802 8,26* 3 *.«» Brihtt ' 


34 

22 

10 

6,988 

4,778 

485 


19 12 


Unclassified 

Ldrlohlnl 


, 4,775 436 310 340 M W 3,463 071 841 260 57 


2 1^13 006 n Of other part* of Infll 


48 81 


1 .. Bengali 

Blbari 

11 11 Gojratl 


22 1* I 


13 **10 I 


Garun g 

Hindi, wettem 


Kan&rese 

Kashmiri 

Xiohnda or Western Panjabi 


Teluga 

Malayllam 


1,205 958 75 < 39 


6 3 

4 018 3 780 1 


274 320 ~ 93 3 827 


830 05 29 3 j 

76 16 — 


Marathi 

Oreyn 

Pahari Central 
Paharl , Eastern 
140 48 Panjib 1 

8 6 Bajasthanl 

1114 I 832 Slndhi 

I _ Tamil 

1 „ Tibetan 


69 j S3 1 41 


77 8\ 


0 10 B Vernaculars of oi 

Asiatic countries 


~ 4 - 


„ Arabic 

Bukhari 
Chinese 
Hebrew 
Japanese 
“l0 pen lan 


17 *' 

17 2 


C European language 
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TABLE XI 

a 

Birthplace. 

The birthplace of those enumerated on the Tnbal Schedule was assumed to be the same 
as the district or the state m which they were enumerated, except in the case of Hindus and 
obvious aliens 

The following are chief among the districts from vhich immigrants are drawn — 



Persona 

Males 

Females 


Persons 

MaloB 

Females 

S\nd 




Panjah 




Sukkur 

1,276 

867 

418 

Amritsar 

2,408 

1,870 

608 

Hyderabad 

706 

645 

161 

Rawalpindi 

2,442 

2,095 

347 

Upper Sind Frontier 

628 

453 

176 

Jhelam 

1,804 

1,690 

298 

Karachi 

343 

217 

120 

Sinlkot 

1,784 

1,296 

489 





Jullundur 

1,606 

1,320 

346 

North TF«t Frontier 






Province 




Dera Glmzi Khan 

1,032 

003 

069 

Peshawar 

1,663 

1,211 

342 

Hoshmrpur 

1,450 

1,210 

234 

Hazara 

] 

1,041 

001 

140 

Gnjrat 

1,214 

962 

1 

262 

1 

I 

j 




Gujranwala 

1,194 

870 

324 

] 

| 


1 

! 

Gurdaspur 

1,045 

773 

272 


1 



XI -BIRTH 



\r 


gfgOQB Males Ua.es Persons Males Females 


600 

16,746 

391 

16,349 

363 

14,183 

18 

| 162 


359,086 **«»' 164.488 «•** ^ “ | 

358,730 194,380 1 164.360 01^ 32.639 28,666 

358.010 193,860 1 194.100 60,863 32.369 28,484 

9116 971 426 1 


322 

2 14,006 


orw 

357,014 193.279 193.736 90.862 32.308 28.484 

366,892 193,213 103,679 230 127 112 

66 60.613 32,241 28,372 


G 
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TABLE XII. 

♦ 

* Infirmities. 

In Part I ago is unspecified for 3,111 infirm belonging to tho 771, G9G souls enumerated 
on the Tnbal schedule* 

In both Parts thcro is a discrepancy in tho total number of the infirm, as one deaf mute 
male in Chfigai and one bhndjnalo in Sibl were also returned as insnuo 







TABLE XII A. 


♦ 

Infirmities by Selected Tribes and Races* 



10 

XII A.— INFIRMITIES BY SELECTED TRIBES AND RACES 
( Indlgenovi ZItualiaAitt only ) 


n*iach 

(J) } *Mtr* 

teL 

lilirM 

rbrtrta 

XxH 


1 «, 1 M 

ui*r< 




issL 

TmU 

Wttk 

OtWn 


Inkcl^ 


Sr*" 


BUM 

tijm 1 


wa 

it s* 

1 ,s?rs 


rvri ( 
T>» 


77 >231 
*0 VS 


r>A* *,<0 


(UWJ 

lim 

m 

n i 

5^11 

MT 

Sf 4 

1*7 TB7 

IS,M? 


l^tl 

l/srj 

V 54 

uj» 

*JK> 


ujm 
V*~e 
M» . 
1\#"9 I 

VM 

1/77 

C 4 

MU 

ifn 

rjn 

4 J 32 


in* 

wr 

*X<9 


73 J <flO3t>n r .OI330 -MO °/l 


44 » 

« 

V« 


uu 

ijm I 


M-i 
1497 

J> 3^*5 T 4 ^M 
MO* « 4 « j 

\* i* , 


i uo 
rv 

MMT 
M/to »/H 


6X1 

i/a 

JJU . 

aw 

uu 


uia 

x* 

xa 

i?n 


‘ I * 

no ioo7 
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X* A infirmities by selected tribes and races 

( Indigenous lTusalmans only ) 

Insane 


Tbibe ob Race 


Win) Jhalaioan 

Biznnjav 

Harunl 

JTamnsmil 

Mengnl 

Nichail 

Pnndram 

Said! 

Zauri 


l(iv) Jlucellaneon* 


I lSigliari 
Pirn KafI 
RoVizai 
Others 

PathSn 

I BabI 
Bnj*cch 
Jufnr 
Kola? 

Ddtol 
Lamar 
Lama? 
Sanzarl&el 
Sargafa 
Snafxa 
Targba^a 
Others 

| Knfll 

I Pam 


Jfam branch 
hot 

bfanddhhcl 
MU salhel 
Zarhtin 

i Shiram 

Twin 

Abddl Achal 
zai 

Spin Tar in 
Tor Tann 
Others 

I Zmann 
Others 


L 5 si (Panj 
KSj) 

I Angaria 
I Burrn 

1 Jamot 
I Runjha 
1 Shejdi 


Jatt 

Sayyid 

1 Other Musal 
mans 

Darxada 

Dehnrar 

Gtujra 

Ghnlam 

Shill aria rad 

G5la 

Jat 

Kh5ia 

K5rf 

Ldpi 


Population 

Porsone 

Mnles 

3 1 

3 

j 

54,708 

52 t 697 

10,S53 

1,243 

13,439 

26,805 

5,906 

674 

7,474 

16,199 



Blind 


Lbpeb 


Male, 1 Females Male, iemales Males 


10 


T 


ii 



72 

8 

17 

28 

3 


11 

4 

1 

3 

170 

1 

3 

1 

90 


63 

11 

1 

6 

18 


12 

15 


I 


3 

135 

1 

2 

1 

dO 


12 

2 

1 

3 


i 

4 

4 1 



5S 

3° ' 

2 


1 

1 



14 

D 



11 

2 

0 

1 

1 


3 

3 ' 

1 

3 

31 

44 

2 


11 

3 

20 

1 

3 

7 

12 

S 

16 

1 

} 

1 


* 

4 

8 

6 


3 

30 

38 

1 v 

2 

19 

6 

1 

1 

9 

10 



8 

2 




1 




3 

1 

9 

35 

35 

2 

1 , 

i 

2 t 

3 


i * 

11 

8 


3 1 

11 

8 

1 

4 ! 

4 1 

11 

1 


7 

5 


1 


4 


39 , 

198 , 

171 

1 

5 

21 | 

11 


13 

122 1 

132 

16 

ol 

17 

22 

5 

3 

1 IS 

17 


5 

14 

13 

1 


1 15 

22 



9 , 
| 

7 



9] 

10 


1 

1 ' 

i 

1 4 


1 

12 

i fl 

’ 



TABLE XIII. 

1 

Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 
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race or nationality 


STATES 

KALiT 


Lis BtLA 


Total Halit 


SaiSwm 


Males 


Females 1 Hales 


Females 


20 


10 

1 19 4,503 \ 164,488 


21 


3 6 082 
34 713 


28,699 

2S406 


JhalawSa 
Males [Females 


23 


£4 


Males 


KacKbl 

Females 


25 


46,880 37,616 60AW 

40,714 37^81 40J3S 


20 


60? 

318 

81 

83 

1,412 

60S 

288 

180 

15 

4 

1 

o 

4 


* 


1,303 

604 

287 

143 

£75 

108 

41 

2C 

1 178 

6S6 

216 

122 


8 I 
188 I 


8 

32 


158 


HO 


130 

314 

1 


42,568 
42^63 
110 
18G 


44,989 j 

38,443 | 

1,484 

Hugo's 

8,OSS ^ 

1,483 

10 623 

16*28 j 

1,461 

03 

60 J 


2190 

1,800 i 


0 190 

7 527 

12 

226 

19a 

184 

7 950 

1 

6,Ga0 

1 264 

3 


1 

£4 037 

27,530 

22 

447 

347 


IKE 

6"4 


535 

423 


44 

30 


37 

42 


£03 

233 

1 

1 

£1 

oo 



1,213 | 
1^13 

i*o(r I 


799 

700 

235 


313 
60 
2 63 


180 

47 

130 


D 5 mbVI Kflhen 
country 


Matron 


77J 


15 070 


36 

07 


13 001 


161 


110 8,077 


160 
1,032 1 


13 \ 


561 I 


471 


14 
0 615 


Males 

Females 

Maks 

Females 

27 

28 

£0 

30 

12,624 

10,019 

37,698 

34,244 

12,264 

10,600 

37,120 

33,970 

71 

36 

211 

201 

280 

„ 234 

33 S 

73 



13 

- 



4 


259 

2o4 

341 

71 

10 

13 

101 

13 

279 

211 

237 

6S 

i 2^78 

1,871 

19 026 

16,763 

7 2,203 

1,813 

18,832 

16*170 

r 2*05 

1,S15 

2 


7 £8 

23 



O 2 093 

1,723 




Kh5ran 

I Females Males 


02 

8 


7,372 


32 


33 


10,540 
10,433 
81 


Females 


34 


32,640 28,565 

1 32,300 2S,431 
3 


32 S 

1 I 
1 

320 

10 

316 


120 


5,630 
8£70 
50 


14 

6 622 


23 
55 I 

1 I 


50 


4,854 

4,800 

33 


2,S6S 

2,SG7 

1,07S 


120 

4 

125 


CASTE, TJUSE, KlCt 
Ratios 


41 


33 1 


202 

835 


IS $30 


C27 

234 


51 

03 

607 

242 

007 


6o0 

10 

220 

1-0 

03 


676 

200 


30 

83 

625 

218 

503 


21 


436 


232 
120 
352 
2,187 
6 001 


220 

80 

63 


23 


447 

009 

534 

44 

37 


15,579 6,6°0 


202 

24 

027 

234 


230 
loS 
337 
1 000 
6 095 


4 702 
627 
1 020 


317 


15 


10 


4,257 
490 1 
1 429 I 


202 


130 

2,16a 


J07 


117 

1 792 1 


442 


14 


373 


407 

22 


3*3 1 


10 | 


376 


30 

93 

607 

242 

607 


347 
573 I 
419 
30 I 
42 I 


2,496 
2AD8 
S 75 


Total 
JY* tliffcnoit* 
Snn4~Jt*dIgeno»s 
AlUns 

European 
Anglo-Indian 
Oriental 
Tran* Indus 
£ts Jndui 


Bal6cli 
Xndtffcnout 
(t) Eadcm 


33 


137 

70a 


4 767 \ 1 7 $9 


51 


575 
209 ] 


103 


527 

19 

220 

120 

03 


24 

83 

525 ] 

218 

663 


233 

71 

352 

2,187 

1,020 


412 

19 

220 

89 

63 


1,620 


Bagu 

Dombkl 

JaUiranl 

Xlietrun 

Magaai 


Mari 

Rmd 

Umriini 

Otherfl 


(u*) 11 aiem 


12 


SO 


4 096 
627 
1620 


197 

es 

337 
1 900 
009 


4,251 
499 
1 429 


69 


1 429 


317 


130 

2,149 


292 


103 


01 


01 


71 


8G . 


173 


117 

3 "6a 


174 


1“3 

21 


110 


14 


41 


CO 


1*2 


107 


Barr 
Baled i 
DafiMT 
Bodai 
Gabol 


Gamphridzat 

Gichki 

GGrgoj 

Hot 

Kollflgl 


Kalmati 
Ka^ohnr 
IvftudaT 
Kengizni 
K-b6s t 


Kolvrai 
Kul incbl 
Lushari 

IMW 

Lundi 


MnlluzaS 
Ivau-'bcrrran 
Bur Id 
Rais 

RafeluhM 


Rind 

Sami 

Sanmir 

S-anjranl 

felubrilda 

Tank! 

Wa^eSa 

Others 


£nn(~(nrf igrr 


1"4 

10 


TnzA±r 

Otbr-s 


Alt™* 
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race OR NATIONALITY — eonid 


Total 



05mbVl Kabtri 

country 


Malts Females! Males Female* 


28 


89 


>5,5« 

*S2 

404 

2,420 

Q 

1 

273 



2,035 1 

13 

11 

7,220 j 

75 

70 

1,105 1 

5 

2 

374 

103 

130 

857 



11,106 

210 

175 

109 : 

3 

1 

5SS 

1 C 

5 

654 

6 

i 

1 SOI 

14S 

115 


MftlcrSn 

l 

Males | Females 

1 

Khlr 

Male* 

In 

Females 

20 

30 

31 

32 

5,015 

4,122 

4,179 

3,521 

97 S 

771 

703 

C2i 

69 

l 79 

42 

37 

09 

83 

4 

3 

113 

107 

227 

208 

O 


LIS 1U.L1 


Cirre TniTV.. me 
MtioYitrt 


33 


UO 


Ahrrmdwi 

llt'izni 

Gurgnnn 

KaKndrnp 

Knmbrnp 

Mirwup 

Rodtm 

Samalup 


39 


15 


14 


840 


COO 


sc 


3S 


JS. 


JO 1 



S 5 


,CE OR NATIONALITY conia 



CJi ir Trier Tver: 
ot. Ni7i "U-rnr 


Patlian 


I huVurnotit 


33 afcch 


Dmnar 


Lamar 

Sanzar&cl 


Sciryafa 


T ar^Tfa 


JLfrtm branch 


Ibo{ 

JIandolhcl 




ZarJ on 


Aldot Mat 


Sptn Tann 
Tor Tar in 


j f>nn{-in UgettoUf 
GhltAi 


KJiar { 




Pan E-C 
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\CE OR NATIONALITY — eondd 


rotAl Kaist 


12,578 27,660 

2,878 .27,000 




i 

) 


Lil UtLi j 


i 

jlalc? FcnialcS 


24/412 , 20,650 


\S 4 s 4 l 3 


DOmbkl Kahlrl 
country 


Male* tFemilc* 


23 


20, GOO 


6^93 , 5* 650 

0,898 r * 630 


ldt 

100 

281 1 

1 250 j 

421 

070 

37 

£2 

00 

40 

1 

3 

1 

! 3 

202 

172 


1 

512 | 

483 

503 «0 

812 

488 

302 & G0 

103 

170 

42 33 

57 

61 

12 18 

28 

25 

0 1° 

170 

15S 

12 1° 



424 370 

l 

0 

1 D 

1 

! 

3 

1 

1 3 

i 

40 

' 60 

3 


Matron 

KliXiln 

1 

3 [flics j Female* 

Male* 

Female* 

29 j SO 

31 

32 

79 46 



i 

70 40 

1 


| 

1 

1,214 1,052 

1,214 1,082 


1 

1 

I 

1 

113 68 

113 G8 

1 

77 69 

77 GO 


ClTTT Ttl'TT iuetot 
ritrrr 


*33 


30 

44 


19 

33 


40 


14^59 j 

12,501 

Lfisi (PnnJ ItfiJ) 

1 CaC 

1,400 

ABgam 

2 033 

2 441 

Bum 

4 70j 

4 100 

JameV 

2,0-3 

2,415 

HGnjLu 

2,377 

2,0^a 

SbeJJ] 

2,C2S 

2^37 

Jatt 

2,028 | 

i 

2,137 

Xiiff fgrnont 

4Hcnx 

179 

177 

Snyyld 

170 

177 

Indfgrnott t 

12a 

131 

Bo^ari 
Clushtl 
Gharstun 
(Til nnt 

53 

4 j 

, HuKimi 


11 


Kalicri 

KarMj 

Kbo^ti 

Ma'hwunl 

MaurtGtfi 


13 


20 


Tech! 

Tarau 

Ustruna 

Otben* 


4/909 

6,005 

5,219 

4,870 

8,080 

8,207 


37 1 

32 

2,084 

03 

Ca 

020 

1,778 

1,8 a 2 

528 

1 439 

1,142 

12 

| 

3 

l 0 

, 720 

1 500 

1,209 


2,529 2419 

2,448 i 2,088 


403 

327 


747 

230 


1,485 1»2S2 

1,477 ' 1,271 


11,976 12,126 

11,503 12,088 


1 07 a 


4 1 

I 

1C 

5 ' 


10 

237 


C4 

1C 


5 

11 


1564 

1455 

GS 

45 

1 *191 

I -4. 1 

JO 


1'T 


“S 

10 

40 

f 

< 

7 1 

3 

2 


350 

« 

t 

3~48 

3 423 | 

061 

[ 

281 

-v' 

32 cri 

3 t 3 ~i 

! *~o 

1 

120 

JJ ] 

j 1 SJ 

Ot 

1 J S 3 

) 

M 

3 

l CIO 

572 

| 809 

i 


1 

34 " 

-JG 

9 

5 

* 11 

23 

j «* 


4 Urn* 

Tram I ruby 
Cts IrAu-i 


I 


E0a9 

11 


4 022 
0 


14S j 

170 

3 125 . 

3 "7- 

2a0 j 

203 

701 j 

034 

378 i 

305 



520 J 

420 

laO 

138 

100 

1 

107 

571 [ 

526 



2a3 ‘ 

0^0 



1 92a ' 

1 813 

Ga 

5a 

5 

5 

8 

11 

J ' 3 S 

43 

~ 

21 

71 

C 

7 

i 

i 11 

'4 

C 


2,135 2,013 7,161 0.800 OthorMtuwlmftns 

1,133 2.01S 7,003 0,770 IwUgcnoui 
M 40 DarriU 


11 


11 


1 420 
140 


1,400 

124 


3 '10 

0-a 


3 45 j 

1 00a 


Dclutar 
Gndra 
GliuKa 
Ghul vmari'3 




ISa 

18. 



305 

20Q j 

17a 

15a 

718 

034 

i 


1 0*0 

Ott , 

3”4 

323 

24 

T1 

; 



161 

lal [ 


G< U 
Tat 

K]_oJT 

K< ri 

ri 


Mrl 

>nU!i 


GS 

9 


Others 

4 77<*n. 

Trc» In J j i 


SS 

126 


JfATura 
O hr** 


Ctf ln J vi 


1 


lOt 


-A 

4 


17 

8 


983 

~A6 

202 


715 IUn<3n 

Cf if In ft * 

fiO t ft fKfc 




CO 

A 

W 


is Rtt.t 

1*1^ J rt**' 4 

*tir~ t 







TABLE XIV. 

♦ 

Civil Condition by Age for Selected Castes. 

The number of indigenous inhabitants eensused in the regular areas, where alone statis- 
tics regarding age and civil condition were collected, is too small to justify a selection of 
races and tribes The Table accordingly consists of a review of civil condition by age among 
tbe population eensused on tbe regular schedule, divided into two main groups, indigenous 
and others, with subdivisions by the mam rehgions 


i 
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XIV -CIVIL CONDITION BY AQE FOR SELECTED CASTES, 



TABLE XV. 

♦ 

Occupation or Means of Livelihood. 

ThuTahl' i* *ti n!c<l into five Pnrt* Pm! \ t which if complete m it-Mf, thavls with the 
fvcnjnho m of the \ hoi ptyoKt on, nwl con<ihtH (f) of n provnnml hUinmnrv nml (ti) of a 
tlttailed ** vein' at for th* \nrvnvt am 1 ftato* Part B treat* of tlio gultsuhnrv occupa- 
tion* of turn ttUtirnf* who n tunw <1 thorn** l\f*n at nettnl work* r* A review of certain other 
ina* »1 orrupaMonn jk p?cn in Pari C In Part 1) »lt ofaupation* are c1iv*m(W hy religion. 
Pari ] contain* th«' of a rtippl omenta n tmlurtml cchmw winch w i** taken on the 

t* nsu* flight 



02 


XV— OCCUPATION 



I £ * l »l fi nth' j if j IaK , r 3r J SSI 'jt i n ifJjifejLjjjjtSiJ | I I 'I ‘I 
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PART A— PROVINCIAL SUMMARY 



DISTRICTS 






STATES 




1 

Actual woaune 




1 

Actual ttobicx*b 




Total workers . 
and 

dependant* 

Total j 

Partially 

grtcultnrujtB 

Dependants 

Total workers 
and 

defendants 

Total ] 

Partially 
agri cult arms 

Dependants 

-a 

r . 


* 







a 

l_ 

Male* 

Females 

. 



Malea 

Females 



£ 

0 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

16 

1 C 

17 


414,412 

154,742 

1,976 

17,066 

257,694 


420,291 

141,211 

5,355 

6466 

273,725 


316,686 

101,193 

91 

3,127 

215 401 


349,976 

118,066 

* 

3,482 

231,909 


QIC, 377 

100,041 

84 

3,775 

3155(53 


349,710 

117,080 

* 

3AS2 

231,720 


315,373 

100,038 

84 

3,775 

315,151 


3445100 

110,370 

I 

35107 

227,789 


S7S&3 

$5,423 

6 

28 

187JSG 


258,500 

97,159 

7 

9 

191,349 


36 763 

10 117 

6 


26 630 


40 806 

12 407 

1 


28 458 

l 

men 

161 

74,716 

86 

28 

160 195 
75 


241 057 
164 

80,353 

R) 


0 

1C1 OOj 
105 

2 

3 

728 

603 


226 


6 483 

4 341 



1 142 

4 

747 

M7 

,,, 

180 

200 


1,563 

47 4 


32 

1,059 

C 

773 

803 


m 

470 


*,253 

731 


22 

182 7 


87 

63 


' £8 

34 


16 

4 



11 

7 

m 

250 

« 

160 

442 


2 243 

727 

- 

22 

1 616 

B 

4i,m 

13,766 

78 

2439 

27,350 


51^39 

IB 006 


3,334 

S3$33 


416 

163 

74 

0 

m 


1 670 

648 


439 

3122 

0 

33 

11 063 

2 

2,231 

22,400 


46,623 

15 837 


2,092 

20 786 

10 

4,008 

1 618 


67 

3 190 


1 760 

634 


169 

1,210 

11 

1,616 

1 013 

2 

132 

1,672 

1 

2 706 

1 067 

- 

14 

Voo 

12 

4 

3 



1 


5,550 

Jt,GIP 


85 

35)31 


S 

3 





5 503 

1 500 


SO 

3002 

14 

j 

1 

- 


1 

} 

48 

10 

- 

6 

20 

15 

1,408 

1,153 

7 

353 

349 


2G0 

77 

- 


180 


1AOO 

1,140 

7 

350 

344 




- 

- 



1 305 

1,146 

7 

348 

243 


„ 

M 




1C 

6 

3 


2 

3 



M* 


- 

- 

17 

8 

3 


3 

5 


200 

77 


- 

189 


8 

3 


3 

6 


266 

70 



169 

19 




~ 


’ 

1 

1 

- 



20 

t 49,600 

23,471 

522 

2,862 

25,616 

I 

45,643 

15,481 

365 

1,800 

£9,797 


18,185 

8,845 

460 

895 

8,871 


10,048 

€5429 

364 

703 

12,455 


880 

341 

3 

87 

5S7 


1,052 

504 

20 

39 

1,002 


23 

10 



0 

1 






21 

0 

3 1 



3 

i 

1 107 

~ 431 

6 

28 

771 

22 

10 

11 1 



, 8 


27 

11 

,,, 


10 

24 

701 

297 1 

2 

87 

405 


310 

D3 

0 

7 

221 

26 





»— 


6 

3 

M 


3 

27 

23 

e 



14 







30 

17 

0 



11 


103 

26 

ID 

4 

48 

31 

31 

17 



14 

I 

i 

170 

54 





1 

14 

0 



6 


21 

6 



16 

32 

1 

1 





166 

49 


„ 

100 

33 

16 

7 


- 

0 

i 

~ 

~ 


— 

- 

M 

1,031 

CSP 

- 

117 

032 


3,000 

1,097 

SO 

1GG 

2,499 


1,365 

602 


U7 

763 


2,604 

8 55 


131 

1,700 

30 

266 

87 



160 

1 04* 

230 

80 

35 

723 

3T 

3 304 

1,400 


179 

1,904 


4,019 

1^14 


32 

9,703 


1 

620 

1 

304 


17 

165 

0 

1 


~ 

8 

39 1 

40 I 

2 660 

023 


ICO 

1 636 

3 663 

1,258 

*»» 

~ 32 

2 <XL, 

41 

118 

C 8 


4 

60 

00 

32 



68 

42 

P7 



“ 

63 

67 

23 

- 


M 

43 

316 

93 

- 

31 

123 

500 

178 


23 

32S 


15" 

63 

tlJ 

17 

104 

441 

164 


23 

267 

4 * 

60 

40 


4 

39 

| 05 

1 

24 


— 

41 

46 

G3 

39 


0 

23 

l 

1 205 

S3 

*- 

11 

IS? 


20 

» 23 

2 


“ 6 



l 53 

8 

- 

8 

20 

n 

21 

0 

' 3 

i L 

~ 

3 
16 

4 

237 


2 

a 

1C2 

r: 
63 
*. j 

15>4l 


► 34 

170 

S'9 

1502 

<7/ <7 

174 

I SG ! 

1,182 


3 ■ 
m 
12 
TO 

t 161 

* 35! 

1 E 

3 « 

L 17 

: a 

7 _ 

) 2 

41 

1 35 

11 

f i 37 

100 

148 

04 

333 

* Ml 

j 70 

1 CO 

467 

16 

31 

204 

151 

1-1 

1 

* 

1 ~ r* 

j 23 

I 152 

4' 

420 

31C 

r* 

A 

£.» 

2 S 

0 . 

3 ~ m 

t ~< 

i ] 

3 ~ 1 

i ~ 

l j 13 

! „ 13 
! 

11 

* 

L 

5 

3S2 

1 - 2 

1 

339 

* 

- 

1 : 4 

{ - 

- ”i 

I ~ | 

Cl 

C3 

Cl 










PART A-PROVINCIAL SUMMARY. 


Total Trofrkei* 
and 

dependant* 


DIBTBICTB 
Actual wo»ct*s 
Total 

Male* Female* ^ 

. 


Partially 
i jtI col tori eta 


( Total workers 
dependant* 


STATES 
Actual iroarzxa 
Total 

IUh Female" 

16 


Partially 

agrlculttrnit* 


Dependant* 1 A 


1£49 

CO 

246 

2,411 


«! 


120 

6l 

76 

1,201 

633 




805 

199 

t 

111 

00 

C73 

SC7 


111 Z 

UO 78 
2C2 70 


10,784 

480 


10 

-324 

864 

7JLS4 

3 

26$ 

* 

1 


1 

ICO 


15,811 | 
481 ! 
97 


16 

B| W 


3S 

2S4 1 

i 

105 

233 

10,158 



2SG 

100 


CS 

107 

50 

1,586 

ICS 
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•p ART a— PROVINCIAL SUMMARY. 


Total worker* 
and 

dependant* 


Male* 

0 


DISTRICTS 
ACTCAL TTOIOI* 

Total 

Female* 


3,077 1 


3J0 


503 


10 


1 

213 

00 

317 ] 

1 

340 

2*7 

120 

30 

26 

22 

< 

25S 

07 

357 

357 

512 

| 2JI> 

39 

1 20 1 

451 } 

23 1 11 

1*533 

1 GIO 

} 

1,301 

622 

161 

1 '? 

0 

1 s 


Partially 

igrlcultnrlit* 


n 


Dependant* 


12 


Total workers 
and 

dependant* 


IS 



l,2Sl 

1 2*0 

1 

3, €53 

3 C53 

3 £00 
lr 
212 
133 


200 
3 I 
,1 
1 


7 

330 

30 

171 

S 

107 

«J , 

4 


IS 

c 

10 1 

7 

230 

* 

202 

1 

12 

0 

23S 


12 

40 

023 

30 

ei2 

6 

-5 

4 

2 


10 067 

9,504 

7,000 

j 5,070 

C$20 

» 2,374 

Germ 

1 2 374 

7SJ 

r \ 500 


2,020 

373 | 

1&12 

53 

—o 

2 

449 

4a 

24 

6 

70 

- 

43 

- 

3 

rtf 

40 


000 

70 

103 

4 

223 

eo 

303 

48 

585 

10 


414 

*- 


333 


23 


6 '03 
1 450 


3 030 
1 101 


103 


33G 


0 

7 GO 

70 
7 

20 | 

04 

133 | 

150 

MS | 

3 f G75 | 

3 613 

30 , 

2 

21 I 

10 42S | 

1,750 | 

1,758 

139 I 
1 G!0 

3 | 

1 

3,051 | 

3,003 

839 1 
2 8-1 

8 I 

4,010 I 

3,433 I 

1 825 
1 423 I 

183 

87 I 

60 | 

32 

72 

1,282 j 

29 

1,230 

GO 



00 

1,243 

1.222 
13 
1 

45S2 

037 

070 

120 
't: 

3 

1 

1,573 

1*573 

40-1 . 

1 072 ( 

‘I 

1,778 

1,211 t 

018 ! 
625 j 

C9 | 

JO 

20 l 
3 

27 

10 

“I 

I 

45 

1 

4GG ' 


10 

11 

44j 

14 


“ i 

j 

- 

131 



65 

132 

~ 

1 

- 1 

1S3 


30 | 

, 2,432 j 



19 

1 2 301 

20 

135 

136 



1 i 

137 

- 


H| 

133 

13 

| 799 

6,133 



11 


33 


iJ54 j 

00 

“1 

2 

74-73 

14544 

3,382 | 

4576 

2,050 

7,330 

070 

4,011 

2,059 

7,330 

070 

4#11 

1 ”64 

,058 

782 

4 011 

205 

Cl-8 

07 , 


3^22 

4,044 

3,044 

30 

3,522 

1 4,G44 

1*544 

38 

83 

00 

30 

\ *- 

S3 

31 

13 ! 


~*3 40C 

“ 4 614 

1,601 

38 

1^02 

2 MO 4 

000 

27 

2 

48 

40 

1 

1^00 

2A10 

013 

J so 


118 

I 

US 


11 

107 


490 

420 

216 

202 

3 

200 

303 

00 
81 | 

13 

14 

13 1 
1 


41 

2 : 

30 

G 

G 

395 

SO 

so 

86 

4 

30* 

104 

3 

101 

305 

305 


*8' 

3,002 

3,002 


2 0-3 ! 


s s 



1 g » a k ails i j|f 

\ ^ 15 * 5 l 
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XV -OCCUPATION PART B —SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURISTS 
(ACTUAL WORKERS ONLY) 
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XV— OCCUPATION PART D -DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION 


Group No 

OCCUFATlOir 

Total 

MusalmJu 

Hindu 

Sikh 

NemHlndu 

Christian 

Other* 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 


XXX -IKI7 USTKT- cants 









13 Industries of dress nmZ the toilet 

7,6S1 

0A50 

7*011 

US 

1G 

20 

- 

67 

68 

60 

Hat cap turban makers 

Tailor* mill in err*, etc 

Shoe, boot, sandal makers 

• 

1 467 
2979 

2 

1 200 

2 728 

60 

£23 

88 

10 

3 

17 

0 

~ 

70 

Other induitrie* pertaining to dress 

10 

1*405 
- 050 

1 

2 

0 

9 


** 

n 

73 

'Washing-, cleaning: dyeing 

Barber* hairdresser*, etc 

2 071 
1,077 

COO 

118 

4 



73 

Shampooers, bath house*, etc 

16 

15 







14 Furniture industries 

100 

09 

8 


- 



74 

Cabinet makers carriage painters etc 

09 

01 

8 



- 

- 

75 

Upholsterers etc - 

1 

1 


** 

** 




13 Building industries - 

3,701 

3,007 

341 

179 

O 


9 

76 

Lime burner* cement worker* 

40 

49 






77 

Excavator*, well-tinkers 

022 

022 

M. 

** 

*• 


— 

78 

Stone worker* masons 

1 214 

1 012 

107 

04 

1 



79 

Thatchers building contractor*, plumber*, etc 

1*300 

G54 

234 

106 

8 


2 


1G Construction of means of transport 

41 

SO 

18 

- 


3 

i 

80 

Cart and carriage makers wheelwrights 

S 

5 

1 



~ 2 


81 

Saddler* harness maker* etc 

85 

15 

17 

*** 


i 


IS Industries of htxury, literature, arts, sciences 

3,039 

1,410 

444 

150 

4 

O 

10 

84 

Printers lithographer* etc 

83 

43 

14 

10 


4 

6 

85 

66 

Newspaper managers, etc. 

Bookbinder* etc 

3 

13 

~ 13 


*• 


3 

*** 

87 

Maker* of musical instruments 

8 

8 





3 

83 

Maker* of watches, clock*, surgical instruments, etc 

S3 

20 

G 

4 



80 

Jeweller* etc 

1,824 

1,230 

407 

134 

3 


... 

01 

Tor kite eago fiahlng tackles, etc 

Other* (non performer* In theatre*, race course service, 

7 

2 

5 





02 









huntsmen etc.) 

63 

45 

12 

2 

1 

2 

1 

03 

10 Jfndifsfrfea concerned tclth refuse (sweepers, 

4,050 

535 

3,370 

40 


100 



scavengers, etc) 








XT. -lit A F8PORT 

38,750 

35,003 

2(130 

483 

194 

318 

35 


SO Transport by t cater 

888 

751 

87 

10 

18 

14 

o 

05 

Ships officer* enginoert, mariners, etc. 

57 

43 




13 

Z 

06 

Employes on stream* rivers canals 

Boat owner*, boatmen towmen 

400 

312 

1 ** 53 

\ 1C 

18 

1 

,, 

07 

431 

397 

S4 


1 




SI Transport by road 

31,785 

31,381 

| 387 

113 

3 


9 

08 

Employ 4* on roads and bridge* 

Cart owner*, coachmen stable boys etc 

884 

847 

25 

12 



t 

00 

682 

712 

109 

te 

3 


£ 

100 

Palki, etc bearers and owner* 

6 


6 




101 

Pack-animal owner* and drivers 

10,554 

10,638 

11 

5 




102 

Porter*, messengers 

450 

284 

130 

30 





S3 Transport by rail 

4,000 

9,008 

1(554 

328 

118 

300 

31 

303 

1 Hallway employ^* 

4,784 

3,511 

1 

1 535 

323 

m 

m 

\ 

31 

104 

Labourer* on rail way construction 

170 

167 

10 


105 

S3 Post office, Telegraph, Telephone services 

1,793 

SOS 

303 

31 

55 

33 

i 

- 


V— TRADE 

39,363 

8,847 

17JC3 

3,885 

90 

51 

47 

100 

34 Banh managers, money lenders, money 
changers etc 

S3 Broker* commercial travellers , warehouse 

710 

38 

OOl 

70 

5 

| 1 


107 

913 

35 

159 

IS 




10$ 

owners and employes 


**• 


SO Trade in teacttles (piece-goods, etcj 

5,070 

1,799 

9£49 

! 394 

33 

! i 

4 

100 

37 Trade in *7 ins, leather, furs „ 

140 

140 


i 

1 


i 

M 

110 

38 Trade in i rood (timber, corj , barl , eteO 

753 

744 

S 

O 




111 

SO Trade in metals (machinery, l nlfe, tools, etc ) 

ID 

13 

O 




! 

113 

30 Trade in pottery 

O 

O 






113 

31 Trade in chemleal products {drugs, pctroloxtm 
etc ) 

33 Hotels, cafls, restaurants, etc ' 

800 

130 

080 

55 

7 

c 



354 

198 

173 

« 

1 

7 

14 

114 

115 

Vendor* of liquors, re rated waters etc. 

Owners, manager* employ^* of Sara is, etc 

215 

139 

30 

89 

133 

35 

l 

30 

1 

i 

l 1 

1 

7 

7 

7 


33 Other trade in food stirffs 

13,037 

3,303 

9(153 

1(524 

39 

\ 3 

15 

110 

Tl*h dealers 

283 

m 

ns 

243 

15 

7094 

260 

* 



\ 


117 

118 
119 

Grocer* sellers of vegetable oil, salt etc 

Seller* of milk, butter ghee poultry, egg*, eto 

Seller* of sweetmeats sugar etc. 

0630 

610 

7 

”1(87 

6 

£6 

2 

S 

Q 

120 

121 

Cardamom, betel leaf vegetable*, fruit, areca zmt cutlers 
Groin and pulse dealers 

1 105 
018 
138 
364 

706 

i * 

374 

17 


i *** 

6 

122 

123 

Tobacco, opium, ganja etc. sellers t 

Dealer* In cheep and goafs etc 

zss 

93 

SCI 

121 

452 

SB 

3 

15 

176 

7 

1 


Z 

124 

[ Dealer* In hay gross fodder 

162 

83 

"* 10 


3 

122 

1 34 Trade in clothing (ready-made^ and toilet 

articles 

910 

195 

1G 

4 


3 

I 


35 Trade in furniture 

1,083 

1,033 

35 

\ XI 



4 

12< 

12; 

i 

J Trade in fora i tore carpets etc 

7 Hardware #ellCTa 

1040 
. 37 

1 031 
«► . 

10 

25 

1 

10 

Z 

- 

4 


ji 2 
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TABLE XVII. 


+ 

Territorial Distribution of the Christian Population by 

Sect and Dace. 

The term Anglo-Indian includes all persons of mixed blood formerlydmown as Eurasian, 
and is not confined to those of partly British origin 

Under the head 1 Minor Protestant Denominations ’ are gronped one male European belonging 
to the Church of India, two male Indians belonging to the American Church of God Mission, and 
two male and two female Indians belonging to the Church of God 

One European male Thcosophist and one Indian male Unitarian have been classed under 
c Indefinite Beliefs/ 



XVII -TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION BY SEOT AND RACE 




TABLE XVIII. 


♦ 

Enropeaus, Armenians ami Anglo-Indians by Age. 

No Armenian^ were returned in Baluchistan 

The term Anglo Indian includes all persons of mixed blood formerly known as Eurasian, 
and is not confined to those of partly British origin 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE I. 


♦ 

Area and Population hy Political Agencies, Talisils 
and other local Areas. 

In tins and the following table certain mam statistics are given for the administrative 
divisions of tho various Political Agencies 

Statistics of nomadism were collected in the tribal census only , all censused m the regular 
-areas have accordingly been assumed to be f settled * 



L_AREA AND POPULATION BY POLITICAL AGENCIES, TAH3IL9 AND OTHER LOCAL AREAS 


I^PSOVINOtAL TABLE 




PROVINCIAL TABLE II. 

Population of Political Agencies, etc., hy Religion 

and Education. 



POPULATION OF POLITICAL AGENCIES, ETC, BY REUGION AND EDUCATION 


tl .-PROVINCIAL TABLE 
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INDEX 


(TAp rtftctntfi Hr<\v<rKo*it a re 

AW J or Ik • Tailti, I’Bttan, 2M f 

AWalU, Altr, 2C, ?0 J 

AWnrJUdil! Qa ■ the pivgcmter of the Pa^n rw, | 
102, 2 t* 204 

Abcrta'nr, 144 J 

Up, Jn<i j 

\bdat or ft r Tana, rathac, £53 ; blue pa^M * * 

at birth, r^t prvdatJiy ch**ar9r 323 — 32 r , 

^rtorfiMrs j 

A*Vltcrr, carman vnree of Idwd feud, 17 n r mjm j 

*V on to whom psyaMr, 19 i ; 

Age, 12C— 133 rm>rlM in reguNr «r^> *t%U KOj I 
whi* not rrronJM fUrwbrw, 327—130; 4M i>n ! 
int* *loP ant fion adult, I'll of pd«*rt\ 13t s 1 
ff 1^‘tdhil, 171 ; C r trwiv?', ITT 193 

Aprncj tm iton**, 38 

Apr ;*•«, male, Ihbe-uUnce coufned t n, 192 

A pH nil urc,3in 317 3l<v 
\prsralteral 310 

thma 1„ Ml% fotrr^rrcf the UimaiWl dvna*U %f ktU', 

271 

Ah^il^ib 1 >q~aM 34 2Vt 2 7 
MjWfclral Brahul U e ruling funfljr cf XftV, - 3 -71 
Aldorai, Sorn&Up ftrah r *J 773 
If 5 

ivmc: t 5 G-\£S 7 # nn 

Alerxnd' ~*« r~srrb thnngb Mj&tvj, 27 Cl 311 
AUdit^n tttMl lian 22 
Atf IM* Pro; h**l m tn» law, 23 5 
Atla%«uT^ttt»ina 

Arrul*'#, sgilwt* the Jlo~», 3<-3 ; l>) oior^rrrta na 
140 j to prermt n if-nrr.apr, 1 J5 
Ancrib^ *or*Mj ,ttu ng l’n{hfa« 102 
AeJar Marpi, PI 
\ngi u*, livw 770 

Animal*, if 8»cn*fe irf^uty 3<V* J *Ulh Ic* **20 

An thru penury, ru-ul cWdflrxtfen hr, 2J9 2*>7 , 
inched* rriitn «m} # 2^ ; (nemfo* ctnndi * 1, ..39 , 
ttjlvxhc lodrt InfloMioM hj rmtronwrnt, 303 ; 
ami by rnrKn cuttom*, °0l, 301, COu ; fe**Ft>h 
jiraetical future, 302 

^ rf 37J 
\r»UU, 27 
Arlnl,l 82 

Arra, rca^n^ In 1801 , 2 } in 1001 , 0 
Atop, Hindu, 2°0 
Army, aland l up, In knl&t, 33 
Arya, 02 
Thai, an 

fot)7, Patli&n, 2 52 
TJa^'Tof'A, 311 

Eailural, Dnnpobni, Ur&hOl, 273 
BncU and blue jmtcbn, 307, 308 
Jla 9 g a fM,203 

Bftbawnian, fonndor of chiefly family In the Mtut 
BalCcb, 207 

linltan, one of the three proponllora of the Pa^nln nrr, 
231—252 

BajOJ, Brubu,, 272, 270 

Batoch, traditiout, 202 s early Malory, 205 j h micro, 

203; AVeatera, 2G8 ; ^fncr« organlaafiou 2G7; 
recruitment, 204,200, 2G9; contracted with BmhGia, 

278; repudiate J»t claim* to Junahip, 255 \ 
nomadi.m,?!, 72,75i rcligioua nttltttdc, 05—03, 


to j^ntgriipht, not pagtt ) 

rapid female ilcvclopmcut, 133; aolcmulso 
mnrrlaip 1 * at bridegroom^ house, 180; occa 
•ionalh omit father** mmo at mamago ceremony, 
1ST ; artiflcml defloration, 177 j transfer of woman 
by marmgp onl> tcmj>omr>, 100; eoxunl jealouiy, 
12^, 120, 131; proportion of children, 07* 130 r 
joint fotmh, 59; ttx proportion, 155, 157; 
fiUitntb touarth education, 199,203; infirmities, 
2JC, 247 ; hluo patches at birth, 0D9; ns trader*, 
32L ; tribal economic Hfi, 322 

folcK-hl language, it* •tnngth, 211; geographical dls 
tnbution, 213; cor»fptnts ouir Brahui, 213 ; losses 
to Ja\ll # 213, 214; its future prospects, 215; 
•in ly midcKr\r<U> neglected 210 ; its linguistic 
ImprUnee, 217; eastern nml uetteni branches, 
21H, diaKt* 219; their importance, 220; hand- 
hoot, 211 

foloyifcmai, ^amalafl, Brohm, 273 
Ihluchistao, aren and boundaries, 21 ; pbjflcal aspects, 
*.2, d<Ti«tty and rainfall, 51; population, 23; 
ancient hHton, 27 * Brill h advent, 35 
Bam MnT K l,91 
Bangulrai, BrahGi, 272, 273 
Bam Khan, progenitor of INrufai Pa pi, 2^8 
j fofteWd, ^Ini, *hnne, 100 

* Barcha, bhliwni, Pa\hnn # 25*1 
/hir-KeA, 31 ! 

Jlara, nu 
Jfjryl , 273 

) B^ii^ni 1*11)1, Pa;h3n, 2o8 
j Barr, IhlGcb, 2li9 

t n tourcc of gam to quacks, HO ; circum 

cbion of clitoris a* a cure, 149, 17b 
j lU*Muln<*% of hrlde, 164; of groom, 185 ; of brido** 
t ndbrr, 163; of t>rul«*’» father, lb7 
j ftuynn, Kb 
JUglrtc ilr^I 30 
1 Uchiitun inscription, 53, 311 
j jtUn, mniu,202, 294 
j lielu*, 311 

j llriyipl, Munich h Tathan, 259 

j JJ e rah 1,211 

i Betrothal, a public cercmouj, 1G0; generally precedes 

* jmberty, 171 ; alwaja dutinct from marriage, 172 
Beaut j treatment, of childnu, 303 — 305; of animals, 

ODi) 

I Btm\ a, Hindu, of Lw BOa, 287, 290, 29 2 
j i/A^dr, 170 

! Bijar, flr*i Man tatnandar, 2C7 
I Biyynr, 1G8 

Bilingual ccn«u*, 210 ; ctrugglo, 214 
Biro* n, 311 

Birth custom*, 140 — 148 ; elatistici, 07 ; proportion of 
rexes, ICO 

Birthplace, and tribal re«pon sibil ifcy, 8; ^hy not 
recorded In tribal census, 09; no real criterion of 
migration, 08, 09, 80 
Biranjav, BruhGI, 272 

Blue Patches Baolx*« thoorj, 307 ; among Batura, 307 ; 
among Bruhfd, 308 ; among BMucb, Pa^hun, Ja^ 
and Hindu, 309 

Blindness, extent nod causes, 245, 248 ; among women, 
217 

Blood feud, often started by adultery, 176 ; wiped out 
by blood mot oy, 190 ; unborn girls In settlement, 
171* 195 
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Domestic imimal#, artificial moulding of limb*, 300; 
statistic#, 3)0, 320, 

Double-counting, o\o1dable, 31 j and unavoidable, 12 
Drnridun Inn gunge* group Dralmt n mmiWr, 211, £30, 
232, £70, 274 310, SIS, 

Ilrtm, Ute pregrnltorof Poimr, Fntliab*, 257 
Damsr, KnVpf, 2DT j Uxitr of moral* 12^, 

275; Mne patches at birth, 30^ 

Tlurga wo-*hip*Pl 
Tu'm IUIMi 203 
rduntlcn 107 20? 

Ftulpratlon, effect on rrc proportion l nC * 101 
Frdeiaun, ICO 
FnglMi educVion, 207 

1 tyrrrdogv* a dangrrvm* guide to rectal crlctn, Ci, 311 
Fvil *pmtf, and ttrtB.ran», 123* *pp<ii<cd l * sutifico, 
123 

Fit Hr pc rcftmagr*, K q 

Famih the tntal unit 27 , H# #>rr, 5 n 

Fatfrr kHh CVitxtrcut at lit daoghb r * wedding H7 

FcVttncs, ft t fcbO trembling, 303 305 

IVrHe cirrutreistcn, 0°, 177, IT 4 * 

Female ere^gA, ttt"»ldp|«rl, 

Fewtfe l*' far l die prsc ic^llv unknown 113 # ][>j 

a* part of ItihcnUnor, 1°2 i uifirmU e# 217; 
^rcitl^o, 20 ^ ; p-eo>ci f v, 137 ; ; r^p-Mrt t* la? 

rVP, 1G7 

Trriwit rg cu f ct% 12J* 14A # 1M— IS) 

Fj#»u**V amtng Br*U !% 27n* -77 

Trt e ’erf* nT**o*3g 1 k£Hr FaiIao 17 1 

GiK71 f JUVb, ?C7, 20^ 

Gilr^i 27,311 

Grit-* <n ki j^eprlkm, 103 * 

GssS r#l TrrV y o f 3* 3^ 

Ganjun kbtlr*n 4 If 1 

Gfipr-, FrofrM - 4 cn Bftl^JiT, 217, 2P ; on HjiVbto, 
221 jon Wnlero Bah 11*310 
CHnh'n claulfM m Q a\\lb 2 ff> * kbl j n jf3 »1 
drflu-nllon a^I frraal* eirrarrrbjcn, 1 177* 2 r 

n ftnam Itacu, Hal %eh, 203 
nblleri, r*tfcatt, 74, C"2, 27^1, 321, 722 
qh«l«n, 2«0 

GMtUm lUal, 1 Xhu\ Ihlorh, 203 

Ghgrghu*t one c f the three p*opetdtor# of the Fftthfcn 
rare* £51 2^2,257 

G’chki, Halvcl# origirally Hinlu* from India, 203 j 
Professor Geiger on their language, 310 
GiJan, u Q 

Girl hospitality, among Pftlh&nt, 175 
Girl* unborn, contracting of, 171, 107 
00500*0, 03 
GunJranl shrine, 103 
Gorp.J HahVh, -OS 
Gnrcliunh UaliKli, 203 

Gnrgln, onr* of the progenitor* of the Hml tu wee, 271 
Gorgnafl* TrAhul* 271 
GffncAI trade, 321 

Gwahmm*OD0 0f tho progonlton of tho Bndiiil wee, 
271 

OtrnhrftmM!, Snmolnrh BrnhGT* 273 
Gtvat, fpirlt of wind, £93 
Jlaji mttrda, 182 
Salat, 291 

Uftlr* ideas aboot beanty, 301 — 305 
ILamnaya, 20, 200 

Hamzo, lllr* tho Prophet'# uncle, 202, £71 284 
Hnrlpnl* ShlrSni, Pa than, 254 ' 

HirOttl, BrEhhT, 272, 270 
HotankI, 229 


Ilasran* 'Mir, tho firit head of Brdhul Confederacy, 28^ 
271 

llnrarn, SliTahs, 80; blue patche# nt bjrtb, 307 1 
language, 310 

Krnd mearnrcincnti, 300, 301 
Head moulding artificial, 303 301 
Head tninnug* *igu of Iml Iuch, 303 
IHghna^ robber, tm old BalOch Idle 207 
llmduifui ^H) 

Hindu#, domiciled, 297 ; belli f#, DO ; immunity hi tribal 
nor, 13J 1 jK>*ition In tnlal da}#, 2S3 , panel ut/att, 
299pm cn#*e diitlnctlons, 2IX) ; beterodoji, 291; 
inarruiig Mulmiu&cuUn *. 1)21 m tradcri, 321^ 
322 ; bloc pstcho*, 309 
Hitu Kwiii, I B , 211 
Home rule policy of ttmdcumn, 310 
llcapitnlit s and untnarrhM girl#, 175 
Hit, ItaWch, 2C<< 

Hottiai, l)i h\mr, 2^2 

llvper^amx, no wfo criterion of »talui, 109 
Ieltthaophagci, 51, 2S3, 311 
Ids, 201 

lltnr, one of the progenitor* of the Bmliul race, 271 
IltAyai, Brtdiul, 271 
huplemnt# aKiicultuml* 310 

ImjvnNnc^, n gmand for ili#5olntion of marnnge, 110 
Indian Ungnagt^gToup, 211 

Indigmon* jxv>ple ( 01, icx pr^Krtion* 13S ; education,. 
l'K 

It un'tj^nn latiguapi s 223 
IndrMrmlUm 310 
Inftmtic’de Gmale, 143, lf> 1 

Infant marr^ge* S'H, 29C 
InfirmUir#, 2 id— 2 IS 

luhfntntur, confiiuxl to tunic agnates* 102 
Imtlatlou exmnon^ among Bata Margi, 01 
Inutntj prrwvlctue, 215 , racial mculcncc, 2i0 j fctnalo 
incidence 217 j local theories, 219 
Iranmn Ungungt# 211 
Hlnm, *<5, Ml, 05, icq 
Ifnmtt hlinnmh Pat?i, Pa^lmn* 2u9 
!*<>t p Pfl^hnn, 238 
Itparu, hhitmn, lialoch* 2G1 
d ndgal, nde Jn^t 

Jnfar, Patlian, itrength* 255 ; language, 200 j artificial 
defiorntiotj, 177 

JftfarU, a Jn\U diaiect, 229 j #pohin by tho Jnfar^ 235 
Jnfrl, 80 
daini*tn, 01 

JftlRl Khnn, tho progenitor of the BalOch, 262, 263 
Jiim, dl\ino jKnvrr#, 111 
JhtnuV Bail, »lruigtll, 270 
^Jatnihcdl, 270 

Jat ongin find #lrtmgtb, 2B5 ; fcmnlo circnmcision, 99, 
177 ; artificial defloration, 177 j post nuptial license 
179 1 widow re marriage, 180 ; no prior right to 
deceased brother*# widow, 380 
Jb^U (JndgulT, or JogdSU), strength, 211 j racial distri- 
bution, 212 j gcogrnphlctl distribution, 213; as 
subsidiary langungo, 214, future prospect#, 215; 
main divulons, 228 ; dialects, 220 
Jftto, £02 

Ja^ (Jndgal), itrCDgth, £80 j charactor, 77, 280; rapid 
female dordopmont, 135; curious bridnl custom, 
lfri 1 artificial dofiorntion, 00, 177 j marriage with 
Bmhfil womon, 280 j proportion of children, 136; 
scr proportion, 155 j joint family, 59; infirmities, 
£40 1 blue patches at birth, 309 
Jattalr, BrHhQI, 272, 270 
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JUk*4a (r»^T7), ykjitMl mj*H u 4 

41 hm H i; n f^,ex*i|UHW^ C7| 
u^TtfW, rr , m b u«f«, ir* 

JUk K w •{ tu tn Mlritna f tk* 
IrfWk, t* m. (Tit ’r**ftl, no | 
nwrtiaw, 170, t>-m* U IS* IhIU k*W, TT| 

■*r*u« u m*j. j,m n*. 

m 

■Tt—, ai ntrVLV-^Wr. 113. Ill, hr» j-lri u4 
Hr ^j. in, m 

J Lr|-» rjVr«, M , pmt — « r > *7 ul ltfb*l nl; 

m. 

J*Wf«nj IWurt.I n*\j T| m 1 af Onn, 11 
Jlflnl, UvmSiyi, IIU, frlU*. ITT 

J.lrin,*!. 

KfcrkJa, **p*rt< 1 yp alttUa, O K^riJUn 

kj WHU Ti h*|M taiW 

JWi*k ID, T7 RUiai, Ml 
X*AU*B m»iw, t»l 
Ill ri Btjy! U O' 251 
r.u. bet 
riUrta. ML 
XXkM TuM^tST 

eua Uni *t r«.m, in irt**»,n 

r*uj|j ml 

KiU»Vr *m *t tk* r**JT*l>n*»f tt,HWk51 net 3*L 

EtW>4U. BriMI, TTl. 

Kiltt 1* I^ . ^Vn tf tk* BrULU. m Mrtnt kbtarj 
fj.j4ji.tl 41 prfUWi] 

»ki rvnj mi c«kU; it wia* 

U* nn~. *J_»L -TS Mfc* nf^nWr .al 
fJVj k -*7 rrwin, ir 

£**U-LU4,b ICrirla, ■rr~-»'t nrrtnl rf LrLW- 
**".!«- 
xumi^ru *3. 
x.w/i*. ai. 

1 ■•*■*' -m tw rnr-rilcn *t tu Bran rttt, T7L 

k*-vvl rvt-'rfi. m 

*U4. (KW), as 


Odd. &1M4 Vrirtri BrifcM, (1J 
If-ftnl, JMUfV MS 
**—*«. iifctfcttn *f k*d I; Min. W 
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